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INCE the publication of our last 
number, the decision of the 
Government on the subject of army 
improvement has been pronounced. 
We turn away disappointed and 
heartsick from its perusal. It stands 
forth eminently unpractical, among 
the many unpractical schemes sug- 
gested by those who know nothing 
of a soldier’s real wants. It does 
not contain one single element of 
success. It seeks to plaster over 
the surface, leaving the sores to 
fester and rot within. It leaves 
untouched, nay more, it stamps 
with approval the vile and hideous 
system of recruiting, which renders 
foul the very threshold of the ser- 
vice. It proposes to perpetuate the 
system which turns out like a dog 
the soldier broken down by climate 
in his country’s service, to die in the 
streets or the workhouse. It rejects 
the suggestions of the Recruiting 
Commission on the subject of pen- 
sions, though these were generally 
considered insufficient. It ignores 
the indisputable evidence that the 
soldier has not enough food. It 
scorns as unworthy of notice the 
wish of every practical man to re- 
lieve the soldier from his uncertain 
and burdensome stoppages, and 
thus gratify him and save thousands 
of pounds now wasted in un- 
necessary accounts. It has not a 
word to say of additional rewards 
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for good service, of relief from 
harassing and vexatious worries, of 
increased independence, hope of 
promotion, and generous kindly 
treatment. In a word it utterly 
neglects all those practical improve- 
ments which would render the 
soldier’s life as enviable as it is now 
the reverse, and it proposes one 
remedy for all evils—and that re- 
medy is twopence a day ! 

The course pursued by the Go- 
vernment in this matter is directly 
at variance with the dictates of 
wisdom and experience. A small 
addition of daily pay given in- 
discriminately is perhaps the 
very worst method of helping sol- 
diers. It is argued that every 
penny of the additional sum asked 
from the nation goes into the 
pockets of the men themselves. 
But from their pockets it will in 
the majority of cases find its way 
direct to the public-house and the 
brothel. It requires superhuman 
strength in a man of strong desires, 
excitable temperament, and small 
education, who is alternately hard 
at work and perfectly idle, to put 
aside any part of the trifling sum 
which he receives daily : and the re- 
sult must be that the soldier, already 
notoriously drunken and profligate, 
will be now more drunken and 
profligate still. Boons to the sol- 
dier shonld be in kind, not in 
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money; if any money be given, let 
it be in the shape of increased re- 
wards for good conduct and faithful 
service. 

But all additional pay and boons 
which the soldier has not asked for 
will be utterly futile until you re- 
move the grievances w hich he has 
called upon you to redress. In our 
last article we pointed out the chief 
material grievances relating to the 
physical condition of the troops, and 
what wanton and reckless waste of 
their strength, health, and comfort 
was there! But we cannot even 
stop here, for we have yet to show 
an equally wanton waste of their 
energies, and disregard of their feel- 
ings of self-respect, by needlessly 
rigid adherence to old and worn 
out traditions. 

The hardest work to which a 
man can be put is that of which he 
cannot see the use, yet such is the 
work constantly demanded of a sol- 
dier in time of peace. Year after 
year he is put through ‘ setting-up 
drill ;’ he has to stand on one leg and 
go through a number of contortions 
which are hateful to an old soldier 
and perfectly useless, however use- 
ful they may be in setting up a 
round-shouldered ploughboy or nar- 
row-chested artisan. Then on full- 
dress parade he takes part in a 
series of manoeuvres at battalion or 
brigade drill, of whose meaning and 
object he is left i in utter ignorance; 
he learns his position as a right or 
left file, or as a number of his com- 
pany; but why he moves in certain 
directions, or why his battalion goes 
through these evolutions, he has no 
knowledge. Again he parades for 
‘ position drill,’ with more contor- 
tions, and such is his life from day 
to day. No matter how perfect in 
his drill, or how old a soldier he 
may be, no matter what foreign 
or active service he may have seen, 
he must go through this farce of 
drilling and re-drilling, till from 
sheer weariness and disgust he 
becomes careless and slack, and de- 
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generates from a smart quick man 
into an indifferent automaton. 

All this drill is only required 
because taught in this senseless 
manner, which compels men to learn 
by rote ‘without appealing to their 
understanding, and because of our 


adherence to a cumbrous system of 


drill, which we shall bitterly regret 
the first time we have to meet an 
active enemy. Half the drill-book 
should be swept away. The cramp- 
ing and complicated pivot system 
should be abolished ; a man’s face 
should always be his front, his right 
hand always the right of his batta- 
lion or company, changes of front 
should be performed by the facing 
about of the line, and each man 
should learn to be more independent 
than now. 

From this monotonous work, the 
chief change is to the more weari- 
some duty of guard. It is very little 
known what a soldier’s duties of 
this nature really are. The sen- 
tries whom we see in garrison 
towns represent nights out of bed 
to the troops, in many garrisons one 
night on duty to three nights in 
bed being the average proportion. 
After nearly twenty-four hours spent 
in their clothes,—two hours of every 
six on sentry duty, and the remain- 
ing four lying on hard boards in the 
guard-room,—often the old guardare 
relieved in order that they may swell 
the numbers on parade on a field- 
day, or are kept on guard several 
hours over their time, that the men 
to relieve them may first appear on 
parade. Two thirds or more of the 
sentries now posted might well be 
done away with, and the men’s 
work by so much lightened. It is 
notorious that night duty breaks 
down soldiers more than all other 
hardships ; but commanding officers 
still keep sentries at their doors, 
and thus every night men are 
kept out of bed as sentries over a 
gate here, or a door there, when 
often there is nothing for them to 
protect but the empty sentry-box. 
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In such useless duties as these 
a soldier’s strength and energies 
are wasted. But we are no advo- 
cates of idleness. Let every soldier 
be taught work of which he can see 
the use; first his military duties, 
then that which will fit him for an 
independent position in civil life. 
First let his drill and duties be 
taught in a rational manner, and 
let him be instructed by his officers, 
not only by. his non-commissioned 
officers. Let the relation of the 
minor parts of drill to the larger 
manceuvres be explained, and then 
the object of the manceuvres them- 
selves. Let the time saved from 
useless drills, harassing guards, 
changes of dress and rubbing of 
pipeclay, be turned to account in 
teaching the use of the spade and 
pick-axe in creating hasty intrench- 
ments, the best methods of rapidly 
forming obstacles, of fortifying 
houses and walls, of climbing pali- 
sades, of crossing ditches, and the 
thousand arts of obtaining comforts 
in a campaign in which the French 
and Sardinians so far excelled us 
in the Crimea. 

A private soldier of Crimean and 
Indian experience has given some 
very sensible advice on this head.! 
He says that a soldier should at 
least be taught the theoretical part 
of bivouacking, tent-pitching, and 
all the other numerous peaceful 
duties that he has to perform in 
war time; and that there would be 
no difficulty in doing this, for were 
only the men of e: ach troop taken 
into a barrack room one afternoon 
in a week, and the theories of the 
foregoing explained to them by 
some competent person first, and 
then each man questioned in turn 
about what he has heard explained, 
and how he would act under cer- 
tain circumstances, in six months 
most of the men would know how 
to cook, construct a bivouac, throw 
up a bank to shelter their horses 
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in severe weather on outpost, to get 
clear water from muddy, to picket 
their horses, or to secure them in 
such a manner as would prevent 
them from straying, to make tents 
out of their bl: ankets, &e. &e., of all 
which at present they have not the 
slightest idea. . 

When expert in these all-impor- 
tant points, let every man who wishes 
it be taught a trade, and let him 
have the opportunity of practising 
and profiting by it; and by prizes 
in examinations and exhibitions of 
industry, let each individual have 
the opportunity of proving his su- 
periority, and of adding to his self- 
respect. 

A soldier’s self-respect is now 
unnecessarily slighted and disre- 
garded ; it is lowered by degrading 
examinations before a surgeon, by 
too constant supervision extending 
even to his bedside, by the absence 
of all opportunities of individual 
distinction in time of peace, but 
more especially by his punish- 
ments. 

A soldier is punished for very 
trifling offences ; he is late for roll- 
call, over-stays his leave a short 
time, or takes too much to drink, 
and he is punished with pack drill. 
This means marching in the bar- 
rack square four hours a day, 
wearing that murderous knapsack, 
in addition to ‘all regular duties. 
This is a terrible punishment, far 
too hard for its infliction to be, as 
it often is on detachment, in the 
power of young and very inex- 
perienced officers ; but a man under 
sentence of pack drill wears no 
special and public badge of his 
disgrace; he is not publicly ex- 
hibited outside the barracks as a 
bad character, and when his 
punishment is over he can go 
among his civilian friends without 
his disgrace having been pro- 
claimed. It is not so with men 
committed to the cells, another 


! Soldiering in Sunshine and Storm, by Private W. Douglas. 
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punishment which rests in the 
hands of single individuals. In this 
ase @ prisoner’s hair is cropped, 
and he is clothed in prison dress ; 
and of late a most reprehensible cus- 
tom has grown up in some garrisons 
of sending these prisoners out to 
perform their hard labour on or 
beside the public thoroughfares, 
and to be stared at publicly in 
church through the performance of 
a long service. 

If the object of all punishment is 
the reformation of the criminal, the 
surest way of defeating that object 
is to destroy his self-respect. These 
men are under short sentences: in 
a few days they will be back among 
their comrades ; but the brand of 
disgrace is on them, and they will 
seek their companions among those 
who laugh at shame, and who mock 
at self-respect. Such exhibitions 
as these lower the whole tone of 
the army. Respectable men will 
not join the service where a slight 
fault—too jolly an evening with 
friends, a momentary ebullition of 
temper, or, it may even be, the ca- 
price of a superior—may subject 
them to such a disgrace. 

Surely, as the vast spread of 
education has made the working 
classes more independent, more 
proud, and more self-reliant, men 
will not come to the ranks until 
some internal change has been 
made to meet these altered external 
conditions. You must bid, not only 
by increased pension and pay, better 
sanitary arrangements, and more 
bodily comforts, but by more liberty 
and freedom of action. Whatever 
tends to degrade one soldier in the 
eyes of the people, degrades all. 
Through the press, and by reason 
of the facilities of travelling, the 
real conditions of a soldier’s life are 
now as well known among the 
working classes as they are among 
soldiers themselves. These men are 
no longer to be dazzled and lured 
by a bunch of coloured ribbons and 

the lies of a recruiting serjeant ; 
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you must show them not only mere 
solid advantages, but that as sol- 
diers they will still be free men. 
You must disabuse their minds of 
the belief that a soldier is a mere 
puppet; but to do this, you must 
insure that he really is not so. You 
must convince them that he has a 
rational and fair share of freedom, 
and that there is no man whose 
welfare is more carefully studied, 
and whose chance of self-improve- 
ment is greater. 

Instead of this, it really seems 
now as if pains were taken ‘to make 
things unpleasant for the men, and 
to compel them to contrast their 
thraldom in small matters with the 
freedom of civilians of their own 
class of life. Take for example 
the Sunday inspections. Although 
Saturday is, by the custom of the 
service, the day for heavy fatigues, 
it must not be supposed this is 
as a preparation for a day of rest. 
On the contrary, on Sunday a 
soldier has the most rigid inspection 
on morning parade ; ; and both before 
and after morning service every 
moment has to be spent furbishing 
up the barrack room, because Sun- 
day is the day on w hich it is cus- 
tomary for the commanding officer 
to inspect the barracks and stables. 
Certainly, in the infantry a man is 
free during the latter part of the 
day; but in the mounted branches 
of the army, what between church 
parade, barrack inspection, and 
morning and evening stables, Sun- 
day is one of the hardest days of 
the week, and the men have no 
chance of passing it with their 
civilian friends who are enjoying 
their leisure. 

There is another point on which 
great stress was laid by the Re- 
cruiting Commission, and of which 
we find no notice whatever in the 
ministerial scheme—the abolition of 
winter service at Aldershott and 
the Curragh. This has been s0 
often discussed, that it seems al- 

most superfluous to repeat how 
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intensely distasteful it is to the 
men, Of all the dreary and dismal 
places that can be conceived, Alder- 
shott is about the worst. If, as we 
believe, men are induced to enlist 
and tempted to remain in the 
service by the pride they feel in 
belonging to the profession of arms, 
and by the pleasure of playing the 
hero among civilians, and recount- 
ing their adventures by flood and 
field, what must be the deep dis- 
gust of the regiment which comes 

home from twelve years of India, 

and is sent to Aldershott, there to 
be entirely cut off from all connec- 
tion with ordinary English life, and 
all intercourse with civilians! The 
pleasure of wearing a red coat, good- 
conduct stripe, or medal is gone, if 
there are but soldiers to see it. These 
natural feelings of pride and self- 
esteem should not be disregarded, 
as they are now. Nothing would 


be more likely to bring recruits 
than stationing regiments returned 
from foreign service in comfortable 
country quarters ; always provided 


that the evils we have named are 
remedied, and that the people see 
a soldier’s life is really a pleasant 
one at home as well as abroad. 
Moreover there is nothing gained 
in thus employing these dismal 
places as winter quarters for the 
troops. A camp at home is in- 
tended only as a place of instruction. 
It is designed to bring large num- 
bers of troops together, and thus 
afford both officers and men a 
knowledge of the manceuvres of war 
on a large scale ; but in winter half 
the officers and many of the men are 
absent on leave, and no field-days or 
manceuvres on a large scale ever 
take place. What a camp of in- 
struction should be we might learn 
from the French, the Austrians, or 
Russians; but, while in summer we 
neglect the real value of a camp by 
not teaching men any of the arts of 
&@ campaign, we keep up all the 
annoyances and discomforts of a 
camp for prolonged periods, so that 
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the men are 
gusted much. 

It will not do to let this matter 
drop. There has been a general 
opinion expressed that the Report 
of the Recruiting Commission was 
insufficient and meagre ; but there 
is great danger that the few im- 
provements which it ventured to 
recommend will be left unheeded 
and unfulfilled, and that the public 
mind, wearied by vain efforts to in- 
duce authorities to step out of the 
beaten track and show themselves 
men of sense instead of men of office, 
will gradually subside into its nor- 
mal state of apathy. Already the 
symptoms are appearing, but if 
nothing is done now—now, while 
the subject i is fresh in men’s minds, 
it is indeed a hopeless prospect for 
the nation when the current of 
events next drifts it into war. 

How is it that these grievances, 
so well known in the army, so 
common-place a subject of con- 
versation that we in writing of 
them feel almost ashamed of re- 
peating for the thousandth time so 
old a story,—how is it that these 
grievances against which the soldier 
has a thousand times raised his 
voice, are utterly ignored, while the 
country is asked for half a million 
of money to give the troops an un- 
necessary boon which they have 
never sought ? 

Is there some strange spell which 
dulls the senses of every War 
Minister, soldier or civilian, Tory or 
Liberal? Is it not rather the case 
that of all men living the War 
Minister sees and hears least of the 
real state of feeling in the army? 
Is he not surrounded by under- 
lings, ignorant of the soldier and 
his requirements—knowi ing little of 
his needs and caring less, interested 
only in keeping all things quiet, 
and always considering the present 
state of things the best, so that in 
very truth a War Minister sees 
nothing with his own eyes, hears 
nothing with his own ears ? 


taught little and dis- 
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Once more, and for the last time, 
we assert that if these evils, and 
others like them, are not redressed 
now, they must be at some future 
time. They are well known. They 
are proclaimed from the house-tops. 
Twopence a day will not cure them. 
After it has been given the evils 
still remain. Where a man can 
choose his own home and his own 
style of life, more money is of great 
value to him; itis of little value to 
the soldier, for he cannot do what 
he likes with it. He may not im- 
prove his quarters or his clothes, 
he must eat his ration bread and 
meat. He can only lay the money 
by, or spend it in what perhaps he 
really does not care for, while all the 
while things that he craves to see 
altered go on from bad to worse. 

We have touched upon the chief 
erievances common to all men serv- 
inginthe ranks, nomatter what their 
character, conduct, or abilities— 
those grievances, in fact, which 
must be remedied ; in order to supply 
the mere raw material to the ranks. 


Our next duty is to examine, briefly, 
the system of rewards —first, for good 


conductalone; secondly, for supe rior 
abilities and profession: al knowledge 
combined with good conduct. 

At present, if we except the 
medal for long service, there is no 
plan of rewarding good conduct 
but by a money payment. After 
three years’ service, provided the 
name of the claimant: shall not have 
been entered in the regimental de- 
faulters-book for at least two years 
immediately preceding the claim, a 
soldier is entitled to receive one 
penny a day, with one good-conduct 
badge. After eight years’ service, 
with a similar proviso, twopence a 
day, with two good-conduct Ladges ; 
and then, after every successive five 
years, and with the same condition, 
another penny and another badge. 

We will not enter into the com- 
plicated modifications of the good- 
conduct warrant, but will content 
ourselves with calling attention to 
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two facts—first, that a man must 
always have been two years clear of 
the defaulters-book before he can 
obtain his first, or any subsequent, 
good-conduct badge ; and, secondly, 
that the entry of the name of a 
soldier in the defaulters-book de- 
prives him of good-conduct badge 
and pay for twelve months from the 
date of the offence. 

First, then, we have the anomaly 
that a man may misbehave himself 
to any extent during his first year 
of service without in the least in- 
terfering with his right to good- 
conduct pay at the end of three 
years, but that one single offence 
in his third year delays his receipt 
of good-conduct pay for two years 
from that date. This is bad policy. 
Every inducement towards 
behaviour should be offered imme- 
diately on entry into the service. 
There are always plenty of old 
soldiers ready to point out to a 
recruit that he may get drunk and 
absent himself as much as he likes 
at first, and be no loser by it in the 
end; and the result often is that 
when, at the end of a year, a man 
tries to reform, he has become so 
entangled in bad company that he 
cannot free himseif, and soon gives 
up struggling after improvement. 
The remedy for this would be to 
make the first badge attainable after 
two years’ se rvice of uninterrupted 
good conduct. 

As the power of acquiring and 
retaining good-conduct pay evi- 
dently depends upon the difficulty 
of keeping clear of the defaulters- 
book, we must note weil what in- 
volves entry therein. The warrant 
says that commanding officers shall 
enter in the regimental defaulters- 
book the name of every soldier con- 
victed by court-martial, or who 
shall have incurred forfeiture of 
pay, or any other punishment be- 
yond seven days’ confinement to 
barracks, or conviction by a court 
of criminal jurisprudence. To show 
for what small offences soldiers 


good 
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incur forfeiture of pay or heavier few genuine instances, taken at 
punishments than seven days’ con- random out of a single defaulters- 
finement to barracks, we subjoin a book. 


Regimen- 


tal number Date of offence 


4th October 
1854. 


25th May 
1354. 


11th July 
1861. 


2nd July 
1866. 


20th January 
1367. 


1,425 


From these it will be seen that a 


Offence 


Absent from tattoo 
7 hours. 


Absent from tattoo till 
1.30 a.m. 26th. 


Over-staying leave 1 hour 
and 10 minutes from 11 
pm. .ith July, and 
found drunk. 


Absent from tattoo till 
7 am. 3rd July. 


Absent from tattoo till 
9.30 p.m. same date. 


Punishment 


Mulct 2 days’ pay; 6 
days’ confinement to 
barracks. 


Mulet 2 days’ pay; 28 
days’ confinement to 
barracks. 
Mulect 2 days’ pay; 14 
days’ confinement to 
barracks. 


Mulet 2 days’ pay; 7 
days’ confinement to 
barracks. 


Mulet 1 day’s pay. 


consideration whether 


soldier forfeits his pay for two days 
if he is absent from roll-call at 
night, till any time past twelve 
o’clock—even although he has not 
been absent a single hour from 
duty. We further find this re- 
markable anomaly, that while a 
man without a badge is only fined 
two days’ pay or 2s. 2d., a soldier 
who by good conduct has gained a 
badge is fined two days’ pay plus 
three hundred and sixty-five days’ 
good-conduct money, no less a sum 
altogether than 1/. 12s. 7d. for the 
same offence. 

Independently of the absurdity 
of awarding the heavier penalty to 
the better man, the punishment is 
altogether too severe for the offence; 
and when we consider that good- 
conduct pay is carried to pension, 
its loss involving corresponding loss 
of pension, it cannot be doubted 
that this matter requires reform, 
and that either good-conduct pay 
should not be forfeited so lightly, 
or pension should be given for 
length of service irrespective of 
good-conduct pay. Of these two 
courses the first seems to us the 
wisest; and indeed it is matter for 


grave 
whole system of soldiers’ punish- 
ments should not be revised, a far 
greater latitude being given to the 
men when off duty, and all punish- 
ment for offences committed on 
duty, or for absence from duty, being 
retained in their full severity. 

But whether punishments be so 
revised or not, the good-conduct 
badge once gained must not be 
liable to forfeiture on such trivial 
grounds. It isa common thing fora 
man to come home from foreign ser- 
vice for discharge, and in the fullness 
of his spirits, commit some act of 
indiscretion at the very close of his 
career, which costs him a penny a 
day for life. 

Another advantage to be attained 
by such an alteration would be 
greater uniformity of principle in 
the treatment of men wearing good- 
conduct badges. At present you 
may see in the same brigade, men 
with two or three badges in one 
regiment allowed as an indulgence 
to be drunk and slovenly almost 
unchecked, in another repeatedly 
placed in the guard-room and as 
often pardoned. It is in some regi- 
ments as difficult to get a man with 
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a good-conduct badge punished, 
even when he deserves it, as it is 
in a court of law to obtain a con- 
viction for infanticide against a 
woman, and for the same reason— 
the severity of the punishment. If 
the punishment were mitigated, men 
with good-conduct badges might 
be treated just as other soldiers as 
regards commission of offences, but 
might receive the just boon of relief 
from afternoon drills, fatigues, 
inspections of kit, &c. and all un- 
necessary duties. 

We now come to that vitally im- 
portant question, the reward of 
superior ability and professional 
acquirements, combined with good 
conduct: in other words, the pro- 
motion and treatment of non-com- 
missioned officers. Our arguments 
have hitherto been addressed en- 
tirely to the one point of obtaining 
a sufficient supply of private sol- 
diers. We want, however, a sprin- 
kling of superior men, possessing 
higher intelligence and education, 
to fill the posts of non-commissioned 
officers. There is no doubt that, 
while in the outer world education 
and knowledge have spread, the 
present non-commissioned officers of 
the army are, as a class, far inferior 
in ability, education, and professional 
knowledge to those of fifteen years 
ago. This may partly be accounted 
for by the extreme rapidity of pro- 
motion caused by the Crimean and 
Indian wars, which compelled com- 
manding officers to make serjeants 
of men not by any means proficient 
in their drill, and partly by the 
great rise in value of the services of 
educated and intelligent men out of 
the army, which has diminished by 
comparison the brightness of the 
prospects within it. 

Since there must be a period of 
probation as a private soldier, even 
to the very best recruit, the im- 
provement of the private soldier’s 
condition will remove one bar to the 
enlistment of superior men ; but 
nothing short of tolerably rapid 
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promotion, and prospects of ulti. 
mate advancements to high posi- 
tions, will ever again obtain able 
men in sufficient numbers. The 
importance of obtaining good non. 
commissioned officers cannot he 
overrated ; but if we consider the 
extreme difficulty of their position 
and the trust which is reposed in 
them, we shall see what a combina. 
tion of good qualities it must re. 
quire to deserve that title. I 
foreign armies, where 
proportion of the commissionei 
officers have served in the ranks, 
and are conversant with the habits 


and modes of thought of their men,§ 


much less depends on the non-con.- 
missioned officers. But in our army, 
living in the same room in daily 
companionship with the men, boun( 
to keep order among them, and to 


report breaches of discipline, a non-f 


commissioned officer should be a 


the same time firm and temperate » tlen 


in authority, and respectful ani 
obedient to his superiors. Gool 
non-commissioned officers 


@ company or 
officers unaided may in vain attempt 
to promote; and the popularity o! 


the army as a profession for privat ff 


soldiers must depend largely upo 
the manner in which the non-con- 
missioned officers perform their duty. 

We have spoken thus at length 
on this subject, because we at 
anxious to convince our readers 
that the time has come for advan- 
cing in larger numbers to commis 
sions tried and faithful non-com- 
missioned officers, 
position to rise to the highest grades 
those who are qualified by educa- 
tion, as well as by mere professional 
knowledge. If once the roads t 


the upper grades were really throw: 
open, there need be no limit to the 


supply of recruits admirably quali- 
fied to ascend them. At presetl 


the prizes are so rare and uncertail 


that no man can count on rising 
from the ranks, even though he dis 
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play ability and merit of a very 
superior description. The present 
system of promoting men from the 
ranks to be quartermasters is good 
as far as it goes, though it should 
be extended without exception to 
the appointments of riding-masters 
and paymasters; but we would go 
much further, and give definitely 
every fourth or fifth commission 
; among the combatant officers to a 
non-commissioned officer. Promo- 
| tion would then be rapid enough, 
and the reward sufficiently in view, 
to induce very superior men desi- 
rous of improving their position in 
life, to join the army. ‘To all can- 
didates for such promotion the same 
educational test might be applied as 
to young men obtaining direct com- 
missions, and the army schools 
night be utilised for imparting the 
necessary qualifications. It is ab- 
surd to argue that none but gen- 
tlemen by birth should be admitted 
to the circle of combatant officers. 
Many of those who obtain commis- 
sions through Sandhurst have no 
| pretensions to what we call good 
family ; and both Woolwich and 
Sandhurst are open to any British 
subject within certain limits of age. 
In the case of admitting men from 
the ranks, promotion would from 
one cause or another—either pro- 
motion out of the ranks, or retire- 
ment to situations of trust in civil 
life—be rapid enough to give these 
commissions to men still young, 
and there need be no bar to their 
advancement to the highest posi- 
tions. 

England [we are reminded by Mr. Smiles 
in Self-Help] has no parallel instance to 
show of promotions from the ranks of the 
army to the highest military offices, which 
have been so common in France since the 
first revolution. ‘La carriére ouverte aux 
talens’ has there received many illustra- 
tions, which would doubtless be matched 
among ourselves were the road to promo- 
tionasopen. Hoche, Humbert, and Pichegru 
began their respective careers as private 
soldiers. Hoche, while in the king’s army, 
was accustomed to embroider waistcoats to 
enable him to earn money wherewith to 
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purchase books on military science. Kleber, 
Lefevre, Suchet, Victor, Lannes, Soult, 
Massena, St. Cyr, D’Erlon, Murat, Angerau, 
Bessiéres, and Ney all rose from the ranks. 
In some cases promotion was rapid, in others 
it was slow. Ney enlisted at eighteen in a 
hussar regiment, and gradually advanced 
step by step; Kleber soon discovered his 
merits, surnaming him ‘the Indefatigable,’ 
and promoted him to be adjutant-general 
when only twenty-five. On the other hand, 
Soult was six years from the date of his 
enlistment ,before he reached the rank of 
serjeant. But Soult’s advancement was 
rapid compared with that of Massena, who 
served for fourteen years before he was made 
serjeant; and though he afterwards rose 
successively, step by step, to the grade of 
colonel, general of division, and marshal, 
he declared that the post of serjeant was 
the step which of all others had cost him the 
most labour to win. Similar promotions 
from the ranks in the French army have 
continued down to our own day. Changar- 
nier entered the king’s body-guard as a 
private in 1815. Marshal Bugeaud served 
four years in the ranks, after which he was 
made an officer. Marshal Randon, the 
present French minister of war, began his 
military career as a drummer-boy; and in 
the portrait of him in the gallery of Ver- 
sailles his hand rests upon a drum-head, 
the picture being thus painted at his own 
request. 


If a French soldier can carry a 
field-marshal’s baton in his knap- 
sack, why should not an English 
soldier? We believe that, far from 
the tone of the officers being dete- 
riorated, it would be very much 


improved. A leaven among the 
officers—not a single example in a 
regiment, but a leaven of one fourth 
or fifth their whole number,—com- 
posed of thoughtful, earnest men, 
who have shown themselves gifted 
with perseverance, ability, and the 
power of self-help : men personally 
acquainted with the soldiers’ habits, 
needs, and prejudices, and at the 
same time thoroughly conversant 
with their duties, could not fail to 
increase the earnestness of the 
officers, and to bring them more 
into sympathy with the men. A 
much closer bond of union might 
prevail. between them, and officers 
might learn to care as much about 
their men’s physical and moral 




















welfare as they now do about their 
smartness on parade. 

But in advocating so strongly 
this infusion of new blood among 
officers, we must not forget to point 
out how the traditions of Horse 
Guards and War Office seem not 
only opposed to any such step, but 
how scurvily, in many instances, 
those who have shown conspicuous 
zeal and ability are treated. We 
have shown the onerous task which 
a non-commissioned officer has to 
fulfil, and we are sure of approval 
in urging that no treatment can 
be too liberal or too generous for 
those trusty soldiers who have, by 
sheer force of merit, raised them- 
selves, in spite of all ‘opposing diffi- 
culties, to positions of honour. We 
will take two cases to illustrate the 
assertion which we have made more 
than once in the course of our re- 
marks, that the unjust parsimony 
and meanness of the War Office has 
disgusted British soldiers. In the 
first case—we will not give the 
name, though the facts easily admit 
of verification, and have indeed 
already been once mentioned in the 
press—a non-commissioned officer, 
after many years of valuable ser- 
vice, was promoted to the rank of 
riding-master in the Royal Horse 
Artillery, and specially employed 
for several years in training the 
recruits for that branch of the ser- 
vice. He was held in such high 
estimation, that on the formation of 
a depét for the Horse Artillery, he 
Was commissioned as its adjutant, 
and promoted to the rank of second 
captain. In course of time, feeling 
himself no longer so active as for- 
merly, he desired to retire. A special 
clause regulates the pension of 
riding-master, and upon that clause 
he asked permission to retire; but 
the answer given was, that he must 
retire upon the half-pay of a second 
captain: three shillings a day less 
than the retirement of a riding- 
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master. In vain he pointed out 
that if he had remained a ridin 

master he would have been entitled 
to the higher rate, and that in ac- 
cepting promotion to superior rank 
and superior duties, he had surely 
done nothing to lessen his claims. 
But the official who had the matter 
























in hand pronounced that the deci- 5 
sion could not be reversed. His thou 
successor had been appointed, and inQ 
another officer named to fill the Now 
place vacated by that successor; § ®PP? 
but it was not till the sturdy old mi 
soldier, with good practical sense, writ 
refused to retire at all on these asus 
conditions, and elected to stay on § "0" 
and do his work the best way he that 
could, that, through the urgent §®"® 
applic ation of his superiors, the. de- the 
cision was reversed ; and after many adoy 
weeks’ delay, he was allowed to past 
retire on the higher rate of pay. §™" 
This occurred last year. a pare 

The other case is that of Quarter. I'S 
master Jones, of the Royal Engi- BP® 
neers.! This officer, when a ser- jand 
jeant-major, invented an iron-band “me 





gabion, which was adopted into the 
service in December 1861. He 
subsequently demonstrated that 
these iron bands were capable of 
being applied to several purposes— 
amongst others, the construction of 
military suspension bridges, for 
which purpose they were approved 
by War Office circular, 18th July, 
1863. He received a medal for his 
invention at the International Ex- 
hibition of 1862. Without enume- 
rating all its advantages, the value 
of his invention may be shown, ina 
few words, by the result of an ex- 
periment carried on at Chatham on 
the 26th and 27th January, 1866. 
On that occasion, twenty-seven 
trained sappers and miners and 
fifty-four recruits (total, eighty-one) 
made twenty-seven wicker gabions 
in five hours ten minutes, while two 
sappers, who had never till then 
seen an iron gabion, made sixty- 
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four inthe same time—an advantage 
of ninety-six to one, in either time 
or labour, in favour of the iron. 
There were 19,322 gabions used at 
Sebastopol. We will leave our 
readers to calculate the saving of 
labour which the iron gabion would 
have caused. 

Such are the main advantages, 
though by no means the only ones, 
in Quartermaster Jones’s invention. 
Now, let us see how his labours are 
appreciated at the War Office. 

On the 8th December, 1864, he 
writes to say that it is now nine 
years since he first submitted his 
iron-band gabion, and that before 
that he had spent much time and 
consideration in the matter; that 
the band has been approved and 
adopted as above ; that during the 
past nine years he has been put to 
many expenses in travelling and 
purchasing bands, altering and test- 
hing them, and making numerous 
| experiments to prove their efficiency 
and usefulness, as well for gabions 
































































as for bridging and other purposes ; 
, }that he has also written and printed 
, two editions of a pamphlet on the 
, Psubject, the better to inform the 
¢ Corps, &c.; and he requests that 
_ his case may be taken into con- 
f gaddoration with a view to compen- 
. jsation. 

dj In January, ‘ some statement of 
_ the actual expense incurred in his 
; investigations is requested.’ 

.. §, He answers that in nine years he 
. has expended 150/., more or less ; 
: and then, on the 14th February 
a 41865, the Secretary of State for 
.. | Var replies that he ‘is unable to 
- sanction the grant of any special re- 
6, pmeration to Quartermaster Jones !’ 
on For a year he is silent, and on 
2 the 1st February 1866, he again 
e) asks ‘to be reimbursed the sum which 
= he is actually out of pocket in bring- 
oi ing forward these inventions, the 
a utility of which has been acknow- 
y- dedged by their official adoption in 





he service.’ 
This claimis most strongly recom- 
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mended by the Director of the 
Royal Engineer Establishment, who, 
in forwarding the claim, speaks of 
Quartermaster Jones as ‘a man of 
most zealous, energetic, and perse- 
vering character, and possessed of, 
great intelligence, which he exerts ;’ 
and also says that ‘145,000 of the 
bands have been supplied for service 


at home and abroad, in India, New 
Zealand, and North America.’ The 


Director also recommends a remu- 
neration for the inventions ‘ on the 
ground of the desirability of encou- 
raging non-commissioned officers to 
devote their energies, not simply to 
their ordinary duties, but to the ad- 
vancement of her Majesty’s service.’ 

The Commander-in-Chief calls on 
Quartermaster Jones for a detailed 
account of the expenses incurred 
by him in the invention. 

He replies that he has kept no 
account, but believes he has spent 
150/. more or less. 

H. R. H. writes that he is un- 
able to submit his application for 
recommendation. 

He then on the 24th February 
sends in an approximate statement 
of ‘travelling, purchase of bands, 
pamphlets, photographs, models, 
postage, &c., 150/.’ and trusts that 
‘he may not be allowed to be a 
loser.’ This letter is forwarded to 
the War Office, and on the 5th 
April the Secretary of State ‘ cannot 
the claim of Quarter- 
master Jones, R.E., for 150. sufji- 
ciently specific to justify that officer 
being paid the amount as one of 
actual personal outlay on account 
of the adoption of his iron-band 
gabions into the service.’ 

Here the matter must have ended, 
but that on the1gth June, aWar Office 
circular having been issued promis- 
ing rewards to inventors, Quarter- 

master Jones again presses his 
claim—and now, a soldier having 
come into authority at the War 
Office, the payment of the sum is 
‘ sanctioned as remuneration for ex- 
penses actually incurred by him.’ 
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We have given the details of this 
case because it is a flagrant ex- 
ample of the shameful injustice and 
meanness which have degraded the 
policy of the War Office for many 
years past, and which have tended 
more than anything else to destroy 
the zeal and energy of the best men. 
Nothing is so galling as the sense 
of gross injustice from which there 
is no escape, and these two cases 
have within our own knowledge 
called forth bitter indignation from 
officers and men. No man in the 
army knows when it may be his 
turn to be robbed of his rights, and 
a feeling of insecurity and uneasi- 
ness is generated, while far from 
exerting their energies in the cause 
of the service, men require more 
than common strength of mind to 
resist taking any advantage of a 
master who is sure to demand 


everything and yield nothing will- 
ingly. 
This feeling which has risen up 
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in the service is matter of every-day 
talk among the middle class, though 
it probably never reaches the ears 
of the War Minister or the Horse 
Guards authorities; and until the 
causes of the feeling be removed, 
it will be vain to expect valuable 
men to enlist, for ‘surely in vain 
the net is spread in the sight of 
any bird.’ 

It has been a painful duty thus 
to recount this long list of blunders, 
acts of injustice and suicidal follies, 
but we protest against the treat- 
ment of the subject of military re- 
form generally adopted by the 
press, which leaves unnoticed the 
real tangible faults, and seeks to 
find remedies in grand sweeping 
systems of reorganisation, thus 
tending to draw off the public atten- 
tion from the evils at work, and to 
fascinate it with ideal and imprac- 
ticable schemes possessing the at- 
traction of novelty. 
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LL who love literature will turn 
A with interest to M. Nisard’s 
pages illustrating its growth and 
development in a country more re- 
markable than any other for the 
abundant production of eminent 
writers. From the time when the 
invention of a printing machine 
first opened the way to the easy 
diffusion of ideas, up to the present 
day, when it may occasionally strike 
us that this diffusion has become 
somewhat too easy, no country 
has exercised a wider influence than 
France upon the field of letters; 
that is, upon the propagation of 
knowledge and thought. 

The historian of such a progress 
has a difficult task to perform, but 
it is one which M. Nisard is well 
fitted to accomplish. Learned and 
thoughtful, with a style distin- 
guished by simplicity and clearness, 
he instructs without wearying his 
reader, and his accurate knowledge 
and impartial judgment do him true 
service in the labour of selection. 
It is his intention to elucidate the 
national characteristics by singling 
out for comment and criticism the 
great authors of his nation whose 
fame and influence have survived 
their own age: by the undying works 
ofher writers, he would interpret the 
mind of his country ; the drift, the 
life, the stir, the very soul of the 
people. 

} Inthe same way, the letters of an 
j individual extending from childhood 
to maturity might reveal the fluc- 
tuations of his temperament, the 
advance of his education and the 
formation of his mind. By accept- 
ing none but permanent reputations, 
M. Nisard gets rid of the redun- 
daney of matter which would swell 
his record to an inconvenient size, 
if he permitted himself to follow 
the course of every writer who has 







































NISARD’S HISTORY OF 






1 Histoire de la Littérature francaise, par D. Nisard. 


FRENCH LITERATURE! 


had his day of favour. His biogra- 
phical sketches and accompanying 
commentaries are full of value and 
interest; they extend from the 
reign of Francis I. to that of 
Charles X., and they are ably exe- 
cuted throughout ; but we are not 
prepared to agree with all his critical 
views, or to adopt all his theories. 

He excites our surprise and chal- 
lenges our opposition when he 
tells us that France recognises the 
highest genius in her sons, if they 
think with precision and express 
their thought distinctly ; that she 
crowns with the halo of divine in- 
spiration the man who first neatly 
shapes a common thought in words; 
and that she hears the voice of a 
poet in an utterance, which is no- 
thing more than the intelligent echo 
of the multitude. 

We hold that genius, in whatever 
country or at whatever period, must 
have the creative faculty in order to 
deserve the name, and we will not 
allow a Frenchman any more than 
an Englishman to obtain the most 
exalted title of intellect at so low a 
rate of service. Genius may lead 
commonplace, but can never repre- 
sent it; it has a birthplace of its 
own, quite irrespective of territorial 
boundaries, and whether it appears 
in Paris or Pekin, it must own the 
one great characteristic of original 
force. 

But impulsive energy and high 
aspirations are not suited to M. 
Nisard’s views ; he rejects with dis- 
approbation, if not with disdain, all 
that is indefinite in the suggestions of 
@ passionate imagination; he insists 
upon the practical and positive, and 
repels the vision and the dream. 
He will not have ‘ the thoughts be- 
yond the reaches of our soul ;’ he 
turns a deaf ear to the poet, who 
would stamp his special sensibilities 
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upon the public mind; he is only 
willing to listen to him when he 
announces a general and obvious 
truth. 

‘In the foggy climates of the 
north,’ he says, ‘ let poets meditate 
vaguely and publish their deep im- 
penetrable reflections and uncertain 
dreams; but in the bright atmo- 
sphere of France, let them produce 
images of reality with photographic 
exactness. Let them cultivate ac- 
curate definition, let them adhere 
strictly to academic rule and seek 
rather to tighten the fetters of 
discipline than to move with a free 
step.’ 

Let them follow these directions 
of M. Nisard’s, and they will be 
philosophers perhaps, but certainly 
not poets. Yet, in the present age 
of unbounded literary license and of 
slovenly composition, the advocate 
of rigid regularity may have his use, 
and if M. Nisard’s persuasions could 
obtain a little favour for grammati- 
cal construction, or could moderate 
the excess, the spasm, the contor- 
tion, the outcry, and the clamour 
which now associate themselves too 
much with the exhibition of genius, 
he would deserve the gratitude of 
his country and of our own. 

‘Rien n’est beau que le vrai,’ 
says Boileau, and this is truth, if we 
take the word true in a sufficiently 
extended sense, distinguishing it 
from the real or realistic. In art, 
truth is justness of proportion, the 
perfect harmony of one part with 
another, the fitting relation of the 
detail with the whole; or, in other 
words, the absence of excess. A 
fact introduced into a work of fiction 
which is not in unison with its 
general tenor, is false to the prin- 
ciple of beauty, and it is futile to 
argue that it must be natural be- 
cause it is true; that it must be 
right because it has actually oc- 
curred in the system of nature, which 

it is the object of art to imitate. It 
is futile, because nature works upon 
an enormous scale, and in striving 
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after her beauty we must weigh the 
proportion that her departures from 
order bear to her whole course, be- 
fore we venture upon the introduc- 
tion of similar deviations into our 
fragmentary copies. Whether an 
occasional departure from regularity 
appears as a grace or a blemish de- 
pends upon the skill with which its 
proportions are measured ; it is only 
a complete sense of concord, and 
judgment in distribution, which can 
‘snatch the grace beyond the reach 
of art ;’ or the grace which seems 
beyond its reach, for after all, in 
that seeming, we have an exhibition 
of its highest faculty, and not of a 
mystery outside its pale. 
















Art [says M. Nisard] is not easy even to 
those most richly endowed; the accounts 
furnished by our best authors, of manu- 
seripts scribbled over at every line with 
corrections, of first copies, which are only 
laborious gropings after the definite impres- 
sion, justify us in saying that the French 
language, so gracious to the reader, is mer- 
ciless to the writer. How much vagueness 
we have to go through before we can attain 
precision. Let the writer beware of that 
treacherous twilight which may suffice to 
his own practised sight, but which leaves 
his reader in obscurity. He may not taste 
the sweetness of a truth which he himself 
discerns, however clearly, until he has 
made it equally intelligible to the whole 
world ; otherwise it may prove a snare to 
him. 
















In this passage we sympathise 
with M. Nisard, and indeed we do 
not find ourselves often at variance 
with him; only he is disposed 
to circumscribe too narrowly the 
largest operations of the human 
mind. 

In reviewing the prominent works 
of literature we shall find many 
instances in which the influence 
of an author is not confined to 
the continued circulation of his 
books. His work may disappear 
from society, and still the impres 
sion it has made upon general lite 
rature may be vivid and definite, %& 
some illuminating powers in nature, 
when their actual presence is with- 
drawn, leave their image behind 
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them in a glow of light. This is 
mostly the case with the pioneers 
of letters, with those who first found 
skill to mould their thoughts in a 
form agreeable and intelligible to 
their countrymen. In France, one 
of the earliest cultivators of a soil 
which has since yielded so rich a 
produce, was a woman and a prin- 
cess. Margaret of Valois, sister of 
Francis I., was this woman. She 
combined with the most attractive 
feminine graces, an enthusiastic love 
of learning, which Brigonnet, the 
Bishop of Meaux, playfully com- 
mented upon, in a letter addressed 
to her, in the year 1524: 


Madame, s’il y avait au bout du royaume 
ung docteur qui, par un seul verbe abrégé 
peust apprendre toute la grammaire autant 
quil est possible 4 en scavoir, et ung autre 
de la philosophie et aussy des sept arts 
libéraux, chacun d’eux par un verbe abrégé, 
vous y courriez comme au feu. 


Her desire for knowledge was 
insatiable, and she was resolved to 
reach it by the nearest way. She 
gathered round her all the learned 
men of her period; a period which, 
on account of its new acquisitions 
in letters, is known as the period of 
the Renaissance. It was anew birth 
for the literature of France; and 
Margaret was one of the most dis- 
tinguished who derived life and 
bloom from that dawn of light. She 
read Erasmus in the original, she 
knew enough of Greek to under- 
stand Sophocles, and she took les- 
sons in Hebrew from Paul Paradis. 
It required some courage to confess 
toa knowledge of Greek in those 
days, for it was vehemently de- 
nounced in the pulpit; it was spoken 
of in monkish sermons as a new 
language, discovered of late, called 
Greek, which was full of danger, 
and which ought to be religiously 
avoided, because it was the begetter 
of all heresies. 

But Margaret’s gentle manners 
enabled her to follow her own way 
unchallenged; although she was 
several years older than her brother 
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Francis, she was the darling of his 
heart. When he was the prisoner 
of Charles V. in Spain, she jour- 
neyed to his prison, to comfort him 
by her presence ; and, by her pas- 
sionate intercession for him, she 
obtained a mitigation of the rigour 
of his treatment. She was married 
first to the Duke of Alengon, and 
afterwards to Henri d’Albret, King 
of Navarre. Joan d’Albret, the 
fruit of this union, was the mother 
of Henry IV. of France, the pride 
of Protestantism, until he shifted 
his religion; and, to the last, its 
true friend and champion. 

The monks then, were wise with- 
in the narrow limits of their own 
system, when they protested against 
the inroads of knowledge, and 
Margaret’s learning planted the 
seeds of heresy. Although she 
made no public secession from the 
established church, she certainly 
favoured the doctrines of Reform, 
and protected its supporters from 
persecution, under the plea of 
sympathy with those who were 
united with herself in the great 
object of furthering the advance of 
letters. She was adroit, and she 
contrived to lighten their troubles 
and to promote their views, without 
provoking strife. She played the 
difficult part of mediator with un- 
equivocal success, and continued to 
be one of her brother’s most loyal 
subjects, while she esteemed and 
upheld the men whom he suspected 
and oppressed. She was at once a 
philosophical student and a practical 
woman: she was a careful and suc- 
cessful ruler of her own kingdom, 
and she was universally beloved. 

Her royal brother’s affection oc- 
casionally overflowed into verse in 
her honour. She appeared in his 
lines as the ‘ Marguerite des Mar- 
guerites,’ the pearl of princesses, 
the most delicate flower budding in 
the field of poesy, the fairest jewel 
in the royal diadem. 

We must acknowledge with gra- 
titude the service she rendered to 
i i 
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the literature of her country, in 
casting away many of the clums 
Latinisms which at that time loaded 
the French language; but her 
works, though they continue to be 
reprinted, are no longer popularly, 
or even generally, read. The best 
known of them, is the Heptameron, 
a collection of tales, after the 
manner of Boccaccio, supposed to 
be related by some nobles, assem- 
bled to drink mineral waters at the 
Pyrenees, and detained there by a 
great flood. They take refuge in 
the monastery of Notre Dame de 
Servance, ‘convinced,’ says Mar- 
garet, who loved to point an epigram 
at a friar, ‘that if there were any 
means of escaping from danger, a 
monk would be sure to find it out.’ 
These narratives are distinguished 
by grace of expression, and by a deli- 
cacy of manner, which is required to 
relieve the grossness of the matter ; 
for the love affairs of the heroes 
and heroines are loosely conducted, 
and the widow who is appointed 
monitor to the company, to preach 
virtue and point out impropriety, 
has an uncommonly busy time of it. 
The introduction of fresh sources of 
literary lore from Italy was the 
best reward that the French people 
reaped from their conquests in that 
land of beauty ; territorially, they 
gained nothing worth having, but 
they added largely to their intellec- 
tual possessions by the importation 
of Italian works, and the imitation 
of Italian art. The tales of chivalry 
and high romance which became the 
fashion of the court, under this new 
influence, while they communicated 
to society in general a taste for 
their tenderness of style and heroic 
exaltation, found also their sati- 
rist, whose work was more enduring 
than their own, and which has not 
yet lost its salt nor its savour. The 
famous monk of Poitou, Rabelais, 
found vent for his peculiar humour 
in parodies upon the stilted senti- 
ment and impossible adventures of 
persecuted damsels rescued by mag. 
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nanimous knights, which filled all 
the popular fables of his day. The 
school of high romance, with its 
faults and its beauties, has vanished ; 
the wit that played upon it is one 
of the permanent possessions of 
literature. While Rabelais made 
his thrusts at the absurdities of 
romance, he did not neglect those 
of theology—he had his fling at all 
parties. As a monk, he was sus- 
pected of heresy; as a heretic, he 
was suspected of Romanism; and 
on the whole he was a more trouble- | 
some impediment to Calvin and 
his innovations than to the Pope 
and his formulas. Paul III. better 
known as Alexander Farnese, had 
the wisdom to perceive this dis- 
tinctly ; and being convinced that 
Rabelais would rather live within 
the pale of his spiritual jurisdiction 
than burn for departing from it, he 
bestowed on him a general absolu- 
tion for all his misdemeanours. 
Thus provided, this jovial friar in- 
dulged his humour freely in the 
pages of his Garagantua, and with 
his stinging satire whipped indis- 
criminately schismatics, ecclesias- 
tics, Romanists, and Reformers. He 
unfrocked himself and took to the 
study of medicine, and administered | 
unpalatable draughts to the body as 
well as the soul of men for their | 
ultimate good. In the great struggle | 
which was going on between Theo- 
logy and Reason, Rabelais resolutely 
upheld Reason. He was neither 
a churchman nor a sectarian, and 
he was therefore pronounced an 
atheist; but he acknowledged a 
God in his heart, whom he described 
as, ‘ Celluy grand, bon, piteux Dieu, 
lequel créa les salades, harans, 
merlans, etc. etc., item les bons 
vins; c’est le Dieu de Platon le 
grand plasmateur.’ And Garagan- 
tua, exhorting his son, Pantagruel, 
upon religion, says, ‘Il te convient 
servir, aymer et craindre Dieu, et 
en luy mettre toutes les pensées et 
tout ton espoir, et par foy formée 
de charité estre 4 luy adjoint em 
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sorte que jamais n’en soys desem- 
paré par péché.’ It would be diffi- 
cult for a candid judgment to find 
a fault in this teaching, although to 
Calvin’s rigid theological system it 
appeared an intolerable affront. 
But it is not the religion of Rabelais 
that interests posterity. It is his 
abounding fun, his relish of life, his 
relish of the bottle, and his keen 
perception of the ridiculous ; and it 
is the wealth of words which he 
added to the French language that 
especially endears him to the 
French student. Rabelais was the 
genius of the Renaissance; Calvin 
was the genius of Reform—while 
Rabelais enriched his native tongue, 
Calvin organised it. Rabelais drew 
his inspirations from the Greek; 
Calvin from the Latin. Calvin’s 
great work, called /’Institution 
chrétienne, was in itself an epoch 
in French literature. It was esssen- 
tially original in matter, method, 
and style. It was the first popular 
religious treatise that appeared in 
France ; the first intelligible utter- 
ance of Christian philosophy in the 
French language. Its style was 
clear and concise, and turned its 
penetrating light upon the dark 
places in history—upon the rela- 
tions of God with man, upon the 
mission of the prophets, upon the 
first traditions of the church, upon 
the doctrines of the early fathers, 
upon the progress of Christian mo- 
rality and Christian error. 

In the most exalted passages of 
this work, where he reveals his 
ideas of God with the enthusiasm 
of worship and the grandeur of 
self-abnegation, Calvin’s language 
glows with an eloquence which was 
aiverwards equalled, but not sur- 
passed, by Bossuet. It is to such 
efforts as these that the word sublime 
may be rightly applied, although, like 
some others of noble significance, it 
has been made to sound trivial in 
this age of exaggeration by being 
vulgarly misused. A royal prince, 
sent to serve in the kitchen, comes 
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to look too like a Simnel, a base 
pretender, and by degrees we lose 
the sense of his majesty. 

After the name of Calvin, that of 
Malherbe sounds small; but how- 
ever unimportant its bearing upon 
the general course of events, it is of 
special interest in the progress of 
French literature, for Malherbe 
may be said to have founded the 
institution of French poetry. He 
constructed both its laws and its 
language ; and Boileau celebrates his 
advent as that of a great redeemer : 
Enfin Malherbe vint, et le premier en 

France 
Fit sentir dans les vers une juste cadence; 
D’un mot mis en sa place enseigna le pou- 

voir, 

Et réduisit la muse aux régles du devoir. 

Malherbe’s fault as a legislator 
was that he made too many laws 
and hampered the movement of 
French verse by an iron rule which 
still cripples its limbs; but if he 
imposed some harassing restrictions 
upon the poets, he did them good 
service in delivering them from 
many worse obstructions. He de- 
nounced the barren imitations of 
antiquity which filled the pages of 
Ronsard and other poets of the 
same school; he satirised their 
clumsy mythologies and pedantic 
allegories; he substituted French 
words for Latin, and straightfor- 
ward sense for awkward involution. 
He became the oracle of French 
grammar; and though his poetical 
compositions appear flat and feeble 
to us now, they were, on account of 
the finish of their versification and 
the regularity of their construction, 
valuable examples and studies for 
succeeding writers; and to Mal- 
herbe’s strivings we owe the full 
perfections of Boileau and Moliére. 

He was a gentleman of noble 
family, and an officer of some dis- 
tinction; his manner was as rough 
as his verse was smooth and his 
temper was irritable—troubled per- 
haps by his close and continual 
contest with the errors of his native 
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tongue. Courtiers paid him their 
court and asked him how to speak ; 
scholars scribbled at his feet and 
asked him how to write; with his 
last breath he rebuked the atten- 
dant at his bedside for a grammati- 
calerror. He is dear to the affec- 
tions of M. Nisard ; a man after his 
own heart; the founder of a code 
which he regards with enthusiastic 
reverence, and which he exhorts 
every Frenchman to love and to 
obey. Montaigne, one of the most 
distinguished of prose writers— 
whose wit and wisdom are acknow- 
ledged throughout Europe — the 
first of essayists—was a contem- 
porary of Malherbe; but though 
his powers are of a much higher 
order, they are less congenial to the 
taste of M. Nisard, who is offended 
by his want of precision and his 
looseness of style, which make him 
a bad model for composition. But 
his fecundity of thought and ori- 
ginal suggestions have probably 
inspired many more writers than 
the deficiencies of his method have 
injured, and he must always remain 
one of the high lights of France 
The development of French prose 
was more rapid than that of 
poetry; the full blossom of which 
was delayed till the reign of 
Louis XIV., commonly called 
le grand, a title which we may dis- 
pute his claim to, on many grounds, 
for he was a selfish, cruel, and 
licentious king, but which we are 
willing to concede to him as a 
patron of letters. As a gentleman, 
he had his fripperies and his bom- 
bast, of which his great wig with 
its multitudinous swelling curls 
may be accepted as the type; but 
the ministration of the poets, of 
Corneille, Racine, Moliére and 
Boileau, crowns him (in spite of 
that artificial headdress) with a 
glory that cannot die. Of all these 
great names, the one which is 
truly dear to the English nation is 
that of Moliére. He is no less 
familiar to us than our own fa- 
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vourite dramatists; he is frequently 
quoted; the reflections of his wit 
hold a place in our daily thoughts ; 
he is one of our household gods. 
Men whose perceptions are too 
blunt to discern the finest point of 
his satire, or whose knowledge of 
French is too imperfect to appre- 
ciate the remarkable skill of his 
verse, the felicity of his expression, 
and the subtle turns of his lan- 
guage, are still able to enjoy his 
broad humour and to join in his 
hearty laugh. His comedies com- 
bine so many -qualities that they 
are equally acceptable to the 
thoughtful and the unthinking; 
they delight the critic, and they 
tickle the vulgar; they are full of 
fine sense and common sense ; their 
satire is pungent without bitter- 
ness; their epigrammatic force 
fixes itself upon the memory ; their 
characters are easy to understand, 
for they are generic rather than 
specific, and the situations devised 
for them are such as cannot fail to 
strike any audience. 

On the whole, as a writer of 
comedy, Moliére is unequalled ; he 
is only deficient in individuality of 
character, and in that tenderness of 
feeling, that ‘humorous sadness’ 
which, when it underlies the bright 


current of wit and drollery, in- f 
with af 


terests the imagination 
depth to be sounded, and lends to 
some perfect specimens of comedy, 
such as Much Ado about Nothing, 
As you like it, The Twelfth Night, 
and the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
their most captivating charm. 
Racine is the disciplined writer, 
who is the model of M. Nisard’s 
taste, and the master of his best 
affections. The structure of his 
verse is faultless, his rhymes are 
correct; his good sense is un- 
deniable, his ideas are remarkable 
for their precision ; every image is 
defined, every thought is clear ; he 
never trespasses against a rule, he 
very rarely touches the heart. 
Passion is not so exact in its 
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definitions, nor so limited in its 
conceptions, nor so epigrammatic 
in its phrases as Racine’s dialogues, 
which endeavour to represent it ; 
nor can we agree with M. Nisard 
that it was a particular advantage 
to the poet to have the king for 
his ideal. If it is true that the 
person of Louis Quatorze is to be 
recognised in all Racine’s heroes, 
we think we understand why their 
sublimity looks artificial, and why 
their talk is tedious. But what- 
ever may be Racine’s shortcomings 
as a poet, the stately grace of his 
diction, and his skill in construction 
will always make him a favourite 
study for the French scholar; and 
however the popular sympathies 
may swerve from the classical to 
the romantic school, he will still 
remain a model name in French 
literature, and an example of per- 
fection in the conditions of French 
verse. His predecessor Corneille, 
who was the actual founder of 
French tragedy, treads with a 


freer step, draws a deeper breath, 


and climbs higher. He is a more 
passionate thinker, but he is a less 
exact grammarian, and -M. Nisard 
feels that he left French composi- 
tion still incomplete, and that 
Racine’s exquisite mechanism was 
wanting to make it perfect. 

Prose and poetry moved side: by 
side in this brilliant reign, and the 
slightest effort of memory will bring 
a host of writers into existence : 
Descartes, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, 
Massillon, Pascal, Fénelon, we have 
not space for the enumeration 
which a single thought suggests. 
Fénelon owes his European reputa- 
tion less to his religious treatises 
than to his romance of Télémaque. 
It was translated into every lan- 
guage, it found a place in every 
school ; it maintained an extraordi- 
nary popularity for a long period, 
and was read with avidity by all 
sorts of people. But now its day is 
done; what used to be thought 
tender is voted sentimental, what 
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used to be called eloquent is re- 
jected as prolix: and its heroics are 
only tolerated by those who like a 
grave unconscious burlesque. Has 
literature then a fashion as well 
as dress, and does a favourite 
novel look as absurd as a favourite 
bonnet of the past time? How do 
such things get out of date? Do 
thought and method of thought and 
form of expression shift like the 
shapes of costume, and what are 
those elements of popularity which 
we must regard as ephemeral ? We 
may safely reply to this question— 
almost all the essentially popular 
element of excellence is not en- 
during. Popular favour is hit by 
some marked appeal to the prevail- 
ing taste of the day, to that taste 
which is a temporary | extravagance : 
for fashion is excess in some direc- 
tion ; it may be a ‘fine excess’ in the 
beginning, a scarcely perceptible 
exaggeration, but it has a tendency 
to increase till its disproportion 
becomes evident to all eyes, and 
then the overgrown pet is discarded 
as a monster. So people sicken 
with repletion at the thing they 
have tasted with too passionate an 
enjoyment. 

In the case of a favourite author 
it sometimes happens that he re- 
peats the admired style till it 
fatigues, or that he lays on a little 
more of the cherished peculiarity till 
it becomes a fault, or, perhaps, he 
does not himself change, but a 
school of imitators founds itself 
upon his manner, which they over- 
emphasise, by their caricatures 
directing attention to the original 
idiosyncrasy, till it shocks a sober 
judgment, and then, what was once 
welcomed as a singular charm, is 
rejected as a positive blemish. But 
the idol of fashion may not have 
either himself or his disciples to 
blame for his desertion. It may be 
only the intemperance of their own 
worship which wearies the worship- 
pers, the long kneeling posture in 
one place which fatigues so that they 
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look to another shrine for the 
relaxation of change. In such a 
case time gives back the due rites 
to the true excellence, and the 
justice of posterity atones for the 
caprice of contemporaneous opinion. 

For whichever of the causes here 
enumerated, or for all combined, 
fashion changes, and popularity 
wanes, and these fluctuations affect 
literature more in the present day 
of extended education (so called) 
than it did in the time when the 
right of judgment was confined to a 
more limited number ; for then, the 
educated were the much instructed ; 
the exceptional scholars who made 
a business of learning and thinking; 
but now, those who run may read, 
and they do for the most part read 
running. The many knowing their 
alphabet, are all qualified to taste 
books, their palates affect the sale 
of them, yet they are really so 
generally ignorant, that their in- 
fluence is damaging to literature ; 
something easy to understand, 
something which stirs the passion 
and makes no demand upon the 
intellectual faculties pleases the 
ordinary reader, and the chastened 
style and disciplined imagination 
with its fine and true conceptions 
are cast aside as flat and tedious. 
We may observe the same thing 
with music; the uncultivated ear 
loves the tune only, which it can 
easily recognise; a trick in the 
time so often repeated as to make 
an impression upon blunt percep- 
tions will strike the fancy of the 
crowd, and Verdi’s song of the 
‘Donna Mobile’ or Donizetti's 
‘ Brindisi’ will give more genuine 
satisfaction to a common audience 
than Beethoven’s most beautiful 
sonatas. Throughout the whole 
region of art, the admiration of the 
vulgar depends upon some exube- 
rance which is a fault, and if there 
were no appeal from it, degradation 
would be inevitable ; but time itself 
is a corrective, for as we have said, 
exaggeration ultimately destroys 
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itself, and then, the sober judgment 
silenced in the first clamour for the 
favourite, comes to be heard and 
to ‘outweigh the whole theatre of 
others,’ yet the operation of time is 
slow, and we should fare badly if 
we had to wait for it in all cases. 
In an age of rapid movement, there 
must be another authority to in- 
voke. M. Nisard turns a fond back- 
ward glance to the Academy of 
Letters in Paris, but he cannot find 
it there; he must look for it as 
we do in the public press; in 
the best journals and periodicals of 
the day. That some may be inade- 
quate, and some not impartial we 
must admit, for no human tribunal 
can be absolutely perfect, but on 
the whole the leading public press 
is a valuable censor. Ignorance, 
however arrogantly it may swagger, 
is subject to secret misgivings as to 
the right way, and is glad to look 
at an occasional direction post. It 
has gleams of diffidence when it is 
conscious of its nakedness, and 
desires the protection of somebody 
else’s garment. It clothes itself 
willingly in the opinion of the daily 
paper, which being impersonal does 
not offend its pride; and thus, 
many of the grossest errors of 
opinion are held in check. 

Some authors of great distinc- 
tion, if not of the highest genius, 
have marred their works by too 
much compliance with the special 
taste of their day. Sir Philip 
Sidney is one of these. His Arcadia 
is so shrouded in the artificial 
disguises of the time that it re- 
quires care and study to penetrate 
through them to the beauties which 
many of its pages unfold, and to 
reach the poetical truth of its best 
passages. 

The same fault distinguishes Ben 
Jonson asa dramatist. Shakespeare, 
except in an occasional flow of puns 
described by Dryden as ‘his clenches 
of wit,’ abstained from it. Those who 
followed the fashion of their season 
have paid for their brief popularity 
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by the general neglect of posterity, 
while those who, like Milton and 
Shakespeare, have held themselves 
independent of their time, remain 
the paragons and perfect models of 
all ages, reflecting the immutable 
truths of humanity rather than its 
factitious adjuncts. 

The dramatic is, of all forms of 
poetry, the least popular, except 
when it appears upon the stage; 
because unless the player intervenes 
to carry on the action, it makes the 
greatest pull upon the imagination. 
In the written drama we have to 
imagine the movement which the 
romance or the narrative poem 
exactly describes; and to many 
persons the repetition of exits and 
entrances, and of the name of the 
character at the beginning of every 
speech, is a serious obstruction to 
comfort. It takes the eye and 
thought aside, and will not admit 
of that lull, of that approach to 
somnolence, which the reader loves 
to indulge in occasionally during the 
quiet flow of narrative. Not many 
of Shakespeare’s plays would be 
familiarly read if they were never 
acted, nor many of Moliére’s: they 
would be read as Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s, Ford’s, Haywood’s, Web- 
ster’s, and Massinger’s, are read— 
by the students of literature, and 
not by its looser members. 

The stage is the life of the drama, 
and very few even of acted plays, 
however distinguished by poetical 
merit, are the favourite subjects of 
secluded reading. In our own time, 
Talfourd’s tragedy of Jon may be 
mentioned as an exceptional case. 
It had, when Macready first pro- 
duced it in 1836, a considerable 
vogue; andalthough the enthusiasm 
of that season is passed, it is still 
frequently, if not extensively read, 
both in private and public; and its 
present reputation is likely to be a 
permanent one, for it has some rare 
qualities, and some true elements of 
beauty. 

Henry Taylor’s dramatic romance 
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of Philip van Artevelde is a more 
remarkable instance of success in a 
path where the goal is seldom 
reached, for its final appearance on 
the stage was the consequence, and 
not the cause, of the general esteem 
in whichit was held ; and when it first 
appeared as an unacted drama in 
the year 1834, without any of the 
puffs and advertisements used now- 
a-days to startle attention, it made a 
great stir—first in the world of 
letters, and afterwards in general 
society. It awakened an extra- 
ordinary interest by the vigour of 
its intellectual qualities; by its origi- 
nality ; by its sustained power; by 
the perfect government of its forces, 
and by the courage and strong sense 
of the critical opinions expressed in 
its preface. This preface contains 
an exposure of all the weakness of 
the Byronic school. The masculine 
energy of Henry Taylor’s style, the 
freedom and depth of his under- 
standing, his singular felicities of 
expression, his forcible conception 
of character, and the evidence of 
superior skill and judgment in the 
whole construction of his work, 
gave great weight to his censure; 
scholars admired, and Fashion fol- 
lowed the new poet. She has 
changed her religion many times 
since then, singing other peeans ; 
and it is left to the poet to kindle 
the capable imagination of students, 
who love to meditate, seeking to 
assimilate the fruit of his brooding 
thought, or soliciting the delicate 
music of his lighter strain. Henry 
Taylor is no less a poet in his other 
works than in Artevelde ; but Arte- 
velde was the first to make an im- 
pression on the public mind, and 
therefore made it the most sharply. 
Its original force overmastered in 
its own favour the general aversion 
to the dramatic form in poetry, but 
it could not make the dramatic 
form permanently popular; and 
poems cast in this mould, however 
highly valued by the best judges, 
will never be the objects of universa 
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love. The prodigality of public 
favour which depended upon the 
faults of Lord Byron’s style, so 
powerfully commented upon by the 
author of Artevelde, is now a thing 
only to be chronicled in the history 
of the past. 

The artificial glooms of corsairs, 
and giaours, and Laras, no longer 
find stalking imitators, with mis- 
anthropic mantles. Young ladies 
are no longer in love with this kind 
of affectation, and no longer pin 
portraits of Byron to their bed- 
curtains, sighing for scowling lovers ; 
but to the sober critic it is still 
given to recognise the poet in spite 
of his faults; to see the sunlight 
through the mist ; to appreciate the 
music of a versification remarkable 
for its variety and melody, the 
splendour of a fertile imagery, and 
the picturesque power of a keen, if 
not a profound, observer of nature. 
A public, sated with its passion, 
turns for relief to an object totally 
unlike that which lately heated its 
pulse. Byron’s inebrieties suc- 
ceeded to the cold couplets of Pope ; 
Wordsworth’s meditations replaced 
Byron’s fervours ; and now, fashion 
has deserted Wordsworth, and pro- 
claims Tennyson the only god. The 
ardour of this religion will cool 
by and by at the breath of a new 
prophet ; but Tennyson, like some 
of those whose light his ascending 
star has for the present dimmed, 
is inspired by a genius which is 
destined to maintain an enduring 
empire over the affections of man- 
kind: his works carry in them 
those seeds of immortality which 
take root uninjured by the gusts of 
caprice ; and when the popular 
humour veers away from him, he 
will remain still one of our greatest 
poets. 

There are some writings ephe- 
meral in their nature; as brilliant 
it may be as any gay butterfly who 
flaunts his beauty in a lady’s garden, 
but doomed by as feeble an organi- 
sation to as speedy a dissolution. 
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The novel of the day belongs to 
this class. It imitates a mode; a 
mode of talk, of costume, of habit, 
of dialogue; it touches only the 
surface of life, and when that sur- 
face alters, it is cast aside; it is 
out of date. A very small amount 
of intellectual power in the author 
will serve to set such a work going. 
He will need only so much of 
memory as may serve to record 
the substance of a conversation in 
a drawing-room between a duke 
and a countess, just so much of ob- 
servation as will serve to note the 
foibles of a fashionable woman, and 
just enough of skill to run a thread 
through these scenes of inanity, 
tying them together with a thin 
love story. Such novels are .in- 
numerable ; in the rapidity of their 
births and deaths they defy sta- 
tistics; but some stand out apart, 
in a rare immortality ; some novels 
exhibit such exalted qualities of 
imagination and sense, such perfect 
reflections of humanity, that while 
humanity exists they must share in 
its life. 

Marivaux, in the order of time, 
is distinguished as the first of 
novelists: in the order of merit 
he is one of the best; he was the 
first to give pictures of actual life 
and manners, combined with the 
analysis of motives and the struc- 
ture of the mind; his delinea- 
tions of individual character are 
delicate and true; his perceptions 
are fine ; his style is clear and flow- 
ing, his observation and wit are 
penetrating ; his humour is genial, 
and his story is interesting and 
occasionally pathetic, but not in 
the highest degree passionate. He 
flourished in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and he flourishes 
still, Any one who cares to trace 
the living waters to their source, 
will discover the spring of modern 
prose fiction in Marivaux’s Mari- 
anne, and will find that it has few 
rivals in brilliancy and depth. This 
remarkable work was in progress 
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during the space of twenty years, 
and was left unfinished. It is a 
pity it was not completed, but it 
probably owes the perfect harmony 
of its parts to the long study and 
care bestowed upon it, and to the 
intervals of leisure enjoyed in the 
course of its composition; and if it 
had been more shortly concluded, 
it would not have lived so long. 
Marivaux was the author also of an- 
other novel, Le P aysan parent, and 
of some thirty ingenious comedies, 
which M. Nisard esteems ver y 
highly, but which, being seldom 
acted, are little read, and the great 
novelist can afford to dispense with 
the reputation of their creation. As 
the founder of French novels he is 
the founder of a race so prolific that 
we cannot see any limit to the 
line, and Banquo’s family was a 
small one compared to his. The 
vitality, vigour and abundance of 
French literature suffered little in- 
terruption from the reign of Louis 
XIV. down to the first half of the 
nineteenth century, beyond which 
M. Nisard prudently abstains from 
advancing: indeed, as permanent 
reputations alone are within the 
province of his observation, the 
works of the present day can have 
no claim upon him except by an- 
ticipation, and such anticipation 
would be at once invidious and 
unjustifiable. 

In passing from the works of 
Corneille and Racine to those of 
Victor Hugo and De Musset, we 
perceive a considerable change 
in the national taste and habits, 





and clearly discern the results 
of a great revolution. We see 
the bondage of arbitrary laws 


renounced ; the ceremony, the re- 
straint, the polite phrase, the smooth 
urbanity, the enforced decorum 
abandoned ; we see the passion of 
the heart and imagination in free 
play; we see unconstrained move- 
ment, unbridled fervour, and the 
love of liberty carried to the verge 
of reckless license. It may be 
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interesting to consider how far 
literature illustrates and how far 
it leads the tendencies of a people. 
It may be a question whether Vol- 
taire, Beaumarchais and Rousseau 
cultivated the growing feeling of 
their time or sowed its seeds; it is 
certain that their writings made a 
deep impression upon the minds of 
their countrymen, and that Rousseau 
is to be looked upon as one of the 
mainsprings of the revolution of 
1789, although he did not live to 
see it. His eloquence was the 
life-blood of his nation; his appeal 
to sympathies then newly invoked, 
which embraced a large humanity 
rather than a narrow aristocracy, 
inflamed hearts ready to take fire ; 
his doctrines were impetuously 
adopted: they took the place of 
religion, and the author became 
the centre of a new French theo- 
logy. French men, French women, 
and French infants, were under his 
dominion. Men applied to him for 
directions in educating their sons. 
Women wrote to him in antici- 
pation of the hour of childbirth ; he 
was to advise them how to bear 
their pains, and how to nurse their 
babies; if he could be present at 
their bedside, so much the better ; 
if not, he was implored to write the 
most minute details ordering all 
their proceedings. 

He advised cold water bathing for 
strengthening infancy, and in de- 
fiance of the physici an’s remon- 
strance, tender, frail, new-born 
wretches were plunged into the 
freezing tub, and frequently died 
in consequence. Mothers who used 
to farm out their children to wet 
nurses according to the lamentable, 
long-established custom of their 
country, now rushed into maternal 
ardours in compliance with Rous- 
seau’s exhortations; and as they 
could not prevail upon themselves 
to sacrifice, even for their adored 
prophet, the midnight dance and 
the public show, smart little bassi- 
nets used to follow them to the 
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ball-room and the opera, where 
they performed the most sacred 
maternal office for general admi- 
ration ! 

Meanwhile, the great preacher’s 
private practice was to dismiss every 
child of his own as soon as it was 
born to the foundling hospital. 

The miserable mother, though 
ignorant and stupid, was not insen- 
sible to the sharpest of feminine 
instincts, and used to cry bitterly 
when the baby was dragged from 
her; but Rousseau bewildered her 
with platonic arguments and philan- 
thropic discourses, to which she 
found no better answer than her 
tears, and gradually she became 
hardened to this philosophical 
system. 

The devotion which followed this 
man, both in England and France, 
may astonish us now, but there was 
much to account. for his influence. 
His arguments were supported by 
singular subtleties of reasoning and 
graces of style, and he advanced 
some theories extremely agreeable 
to the general practice of mankind. 
It was pleasant to be told that uni- 
versal good was to be promoted by 
individual self-indulgence, and that 
a total freedom from restraint was 
the whole duty of man. It was no 
wonder that such preaching was 
welcomed with enthusiasm, though 
it was long drawn to the point of 
tedium; and that old unlawful 
passion, paraded as a fresh young 
virtue, found, in spite of the repul- 
sive pedantries which signalised its 
description, a multitude of glowing 
disciples. It is over now: the spasm 
is passed, and the inevitable satiety 
has followed the idolatrous love ; the 
mob has abandoned Rousseau, and 
his works are left to the mercy of 
the judicial bench. 

The extreme sentence is not to be 
passed upon them ; they must live by 
the exquisite beauty of their lan- 
guage, by the passages they contain 
of true feeling and acute thought, 
and by an original impulse in the 
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writer, which is the spring of 
vitality. 

It may be that the crimes and 
follies of the Reign of Terror in 
France precipitated the fall of the 
popular idol, but the decline of 
favour must have come eventually 
without that help. 

A period of agony and convulsion 
is not favourable to the conditions 
of literature, and during the worst 
throes of the great French revolu- 
tion there was some suspension of 
progress in letters, yet even that 
epoch was not without its distin- 
guished authors. André Chenier is 
a poet whose name is familiar to all 
literature ; and Madame de Staél, in 
the poetry of prose, has not been 
surpassed. 

France put forward her most 
popular and stirring poetry in the 
productions of Béranger under the 
empire of the first Napoleon; and 
the poet’s line of succession, extend- 
ing to the first half of the nineteenth 
century, is crowded with eminent 
names, among which those of Cha- 
teaubriand, Lamartine, Alfred de 
Vigny, Victor Hugo, and Alfred de 
Musset, are universally known. M. 
Nisard is essentially candid, and 
notwithstanding M. Victor Hugo’s 
continual transgression of classical 
rule, he does justice to his genius. 

‘Cette poésie prodigieuse’ affects 
his mind with the sense of vastness 
and sublimity, and he is unable to 
plan lines of attack against so 
extensive a fortification. He is 
willing to let it stand, only he does 
not wish to see others constructed 
like it. 

Alfred de Musset engages his 
more perfect sympathy, for he is a 
finished classical poet, and in grace 
and delicacy of expression and 
variety and polish of versification, 
he has no rival. On this account, M. 
Nisard can forgive him some other 
irregularities, because looseness of 
morals offends him less than loose- 
ness of style, and his treatise does 
not concern the establishment of 
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French virtue, but the constitution 
of the French language. It is fair, 
in dwelling upon the merits of the 
French poets, to consider the diffi- 
culties they have to contend with. 
The generally even accentuation, 
the pervading regularity of the syl- 
labic stress belonging to their lan- 
guage, deprives them of most of 
that music which depends upon 
quantity. They have, as one of their 
own critics observes, ‘ une prosodie 
peu sensible,’ and they are there- 
fore unable to dispense with the ex- 
istence of rhyme. Lamotte, in the 
eighteenth century, did indeed make 
the experiment of blank verse, but 
it was a total failure. Despotic 
rules have added to necessary re- 
strictions, and the enforced recur- 
rence at regular intervals of the 
feminine termination in e mute, is 
a serious impediment to a poet. 
Under such conditions, it is not 
easy to avoid monotony in verse, 
and not many have been able to do 
it. But a few, among whom the 
most conspicuous is M, Victor Hugo, 
have, by their skill in the manage- 
ment of the ceesura, and in the dis- 
position of their long and short 
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lines, obtained a variety of cadence 
which excites our special admira- 
tion. Such triumphs, however, can 
only be won in short flights. All 
sustained narrative in French verse 
is monotonous, and their poets have 
been wise in abstaining generally 
from epics. Although M. Nisard 
would like to see heavier restric- 
tions imposed upon French compo- 
sition, advocating the theory that 
effort invigorates genius, it is cer- 
tain that his country would have 
produced a larger number of beauti- 
ful poems if its poetry had been less 
shackled, and it should be borne in 
mind that freedom is not necessarily 
license. The defect which we have 
indicated in the French language 
for musical rhythm is inherent, and 
it is therefore no wonder that their 
poets are surpassed by those of Italy 
and England. Their pride can well 
afford to concede so much, for they 
are masters in every branch of 
prose, and for compass, power, and 
skill, in philosophy, history, science, 
satire, and romance, their literature 
takes the foremost place in the es- 
teem of all nations. 
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‘THE GRACCHI. 


T was a fixed judgment with the 
late Dr. Arnold of Rugby, that 
no modern history could furnish 
young men with the same amount 
of valuable political thought as the 
histories of Greece and Rome; be- 
cause the ancient histories are com- 
pleted, and in many senses compact. 
Greece, with her many remarkably 
contrasted states, runs through her 
cycle in a few centuries. Rome, 
first kingly, then republican, finally 
imperial, is a vaster world, and a 
longer tale, yet perfect in itself, and 
not beyond the power of a youthful 
student to grasp within the period 
of an academical career. Against 
this judgment, some stern member 
of the Manchester school may per- 
haps slip in the sarcastic remark, 
that our Oxford men must of course 
become, under such study, the most 
enlightened of politicians. But the 
reply is obvious, that but a small 
fraction of students can make his- 
tory their chief concern, and unless 
these study under the stimulating 
moral forces of an Arnold, only a 
small fraction of this fraction is 
likely to reap the sound lessons 
really contained in the history. 

To present any complete sum- 
mary of those lessons in moderate 
compass would be a very arduous 
undertaking. Toselect some of them 
from Roman history is a sufficient 
task, and certainly not superfluous. 
Time was, when Englishmen used 
to read Plutarch’s Lives earnestly 
as a book of political instruction : 
such an idea would now seem to 
our practical statesmen pedantic 
and ridiculous. To quote Horace 
or Virgil in Parliament was plea- 
sant seasoning to a speech in recent 
generations, and is not quite obso- 
lete even now: but to quote from 
Roman history would hardly be 
tolerated even from a Gladstone or a 
Cornewall Lewis. Rather perhaps 
it would be resented, as though they 


were making political capital of 
their classical lore, and stealing ad- 
vantage over those whose culture 
lay in a different line. In foreign 
affairs, to know accurately dynastic 
pretensions and alliances, the mili- 
tary and naval resources of poten- 
tates, the weak and strong points 
of their social and national support, 
the means of strengthening or 
thwarting them; and mutatis mutan- 
dis in domestic affairs, to know how 
to manage, to benefit or to mollify, 
the different parts of our own popu- 
lation, with the smallest possible 
deviation from routine—these have 
long been the standard accomplish- 
ments of our statesmen. Few care 
to study the fundamental causes of 
the harmony and prosperity, or of 
the dissensions, seditions and down- 
fall, of nations. The great premium 
is given to the talent or tact which 
can carry a ministry with credit 
through a few years. Sad to say, 

as England i is now organised, every 
ministr y is situated like a Turkish 
pasha, having an intense interest in 
the immediate, a feeble interest in 
the distant future. On one topic 
every English Parliament, since 
Parliaments have existed, has been 
vigilant, jealous and consistent, viz. 
in the effort to uphold or enlarge 
the rights or privileges of landlords. 
If it is not correct to say that in 
this respect Parliament has been 
very longsighted, yet certainly blind 
instinct has guided the landlord 
class as if with a longsighted pur- 
pose. In any other direction to 
claim longsightedness for our legis- 
lators would be utterly gratuitous. 
Seldom indeed can a minister of 
genius dare to recommend any mea- 
sure which is not to bear immediate 
fruit. Even in the matter of lessen- 
ing our national debt, only indirect, 
small and subtle methods are ac- 
ceptable. When professed states- 
men are not permitted to look far 
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forward or use arguments founded 
on any broad principles of morality 
and history, all such great topics 
are virtually resigned by them to 
the outside public and to the press. 

It didnotneedany deep philosophy 
in ancient times to be aware, that on 
the laws of landed property mainly 
depended the welfare of a nation. 
Land is emphatically that. public 
possession which belongs to no one 
by nature, and only by conventional 
law is ever converted into private 
property. To give to the cultivator 
a permanent interest in the soil, 
was obvious wisdom to every un- 
biassed thinker. Unhappily, mere 
violence was almost everywhere the 
basis of landed institutions. In the 
most fertile regions a succession of 
conquerors claimed the soil. In the 
best regulated states the strict pro- 
prietorship rested with the common- 
wealth or with the king, its repre- 
sentative organ; and if the rights 
of the cultivators were reasonably 
attended to, the miseries of conquest 
at length were healed. If other- 
wise—if the cultivators remained as 
Helots oras serfs—such a nation was 
destined ere long to find its enemy 
in its own bosom, and to prove weak 
against the foreigner. On her 
landed system, according as it was 
sound or unsound, the internal 
strength of Rome eminently de- 
pended. 

We will not vex our readers by 
discussions concerning the earliest 
times of Rome, which do not really 
concern our present argument ; but 
for the sake of continuity we will 
briefly state what seems to us the 
most probable hypothesis. The 
kings, the senators, and the whole 
patrician order, were of neces- 
sity supported from the land, as 
are barons everywhere. The culti- 
vators paid rent and gifts settled 
by custom, and could not be ejected 
at the will of the lord. When the 
Tarquins were expelled, the royal 
domain became public land, under 
the trusteeship of the senate; whose 
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effort forthwith was to convert this 
domain into the private property of 
patricians. Through the sufferings 
of the cultivators by hostile inroads, 
the great mass of the rural popula- 
tion became legally indebted and 
helplessly depressed. Many were 
thrown into bridewells or jails, 
others were ejected from their 
fields, still more were pressed 
into the army in the very season 
when they needed to cultivate. 
Hence, though by insurrections 
they extorted various concessions, 
and their tribunes gradually beat 
down the excessive tyranny of 
the patrician executive, yet the 
whole period between the overthrow 
of royalty and the establishment 
of the plebeian consulate may be 
described as one of rural misery 
and public weakness. In fact the 
period does not end until a quarter 
of a century later, in the dictator- 
ship of Valerius Corvus B.c. 339. 
Whatever uncertainty may rest on 
details belonging to these earlier 
events, it was in this era that the 
principles for the management of 
public land were established; and 
the evils developed themselves so 
rapidly, while Rome was as yet a 
petty state, that full warning was 
given of the frightful mischief which 
they were afterwards to work, when 
the Roman dominion grew into 
maturity. Our fullest acquaintance 
with the agrarian controversy is 
derived from Appian’s very circum- 
stantial account, and next, from 
Plutarch: both agree, that the evil 
system which the Gracchi found 
in existence dated from the very 
first conquests of the republic, and 
were partially restrained by the 
celebrated Licinian laws. At the 
later period all Italy had to suffer 
the very same evils which had 
ground down the early Roman 
plebeians. 

The great phenomenon which 
marked externally the agrarian 
plague, was the growth of cities, 
with a comparative dispeopling of 
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the country. The language in which 
the depopulation is lamented, is 
sometimes deceptive and apparently 
exaggerated; because slaves are 
passed by as nobodies, military 
considerations being so prominent. 
In fact the rustic slaves not only 
were no military strength; they 
were a source of weakness: for no 
one could say at what crisis of 
public danger they might discern 
an opportunity for insurrection. 
Tiberius Gracchus was able to 
make an effective argument on this 
head, from the terrible war of the 
slaves in Sicily which the Romans 
had a little before quelled with ex- 
treme difficulty. The Italian slave- 
war under Spartacus sixty years 
later was more formidable still. 
When, in the reign of the emperor 
Tiberius, a Gaulish chieftain stimu- 
lated his compatriots to revolt 
against Rome, by the topic, ‘ How 
empty of men is Italy!’ he proba- 
bly referred to the freemen only, 
and we must not press such phrases 
too closely. Nevertheless, it is im- 
possible to doubt, that the rustic 
population, including slaves with 
freemen, was really much dimi- 
nished; for the attestation is con- 
stant and unanimous, that the 
growth of corn in Italy was always 
declining, and that the towns could 
not be fed by the country. First 
Sicily, then Sardinia, Egypt, Africa, 
supply corn for Rome itself: while 
Italy became prevalently a mere 
grazing land. This was a noto- 
rious and necessary result of the 
Roman latifundia or great estates, 
tended by slaves. Slaves, working 
unwillingly, are unprofitable as 
agriculturists: it is chiefly as ten- 
ders of cattle that they bring gain 
to the capitalist. And we know 
that the cattle which roam over a 
wide tract employ but few herds- 
men, compared to the peasants who 
would be needed as cultivators of 
the same tract. Thus it was not a 
mere figure of rhetoric to speak of 
Italy as depopulated; nor was it 
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unjust to regard its huge metro- 
polis as a morbid excrescence, a 
wen on its bloated body. Large 
towns are clearly the sinks, into 
which the misery of the country 
drains; and where rural industry 
is unprogressive, a stream of migra- 
tion constantly setting from the 
country into the towns is a pretty 
sure gauge of injustice in the agri- 
cultural institutions. 

These evils, we say, had mani- 
fested themselves very early. They 
were notorious and confessed. De- 
crees of the senate and laws of the 
people were made to restrain them; 
and when we read the decrees and 
the laws, we may be ready to ex- 
claim, How wise! how provident! 
but alas, they were mere rules on 
parchment never enforced. Where 
one class is dominant, the enact- 
ments made to restrain their vices 
or their foibles can never be en- 
forced. In the best period of the 
Roman republic, from the opening 
of the Samnite wars down to the 
invasion of Hannibal, the laws made 
for the regulation of land might 
have been enforced, had the imme- 
diate evils pressed on the Roman 
plebeians. But the new vigour 
which Rome derived from justice 
to her own citizens, enabled her to 
conquer Italy; and the agrarian 
mischiefs were presently shifted 
from the Latins on to the con- 
quered Italians, who had no power 
of enforcing Roman law upon their 
Roman lords: thus after partial 
and fitful enforcement these laws 
sank into a dead letter. 

The laws to which we refer were 
especially the following :—that no 
Roman should hold more than 500 
jugera of the public land ; or should 
have upon the public pastures more 
than 100 head of larger, or 500 of 
smaller cattle :—that in proportion 
to the land a fixed number of free- 
men should be maintained upon 
it:—and that those who settled 
upon the land without definite 
compact should pay to the state 
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a tithe of the crops which came 
from annual seed, and a fifth part 
of the produce of trees.—But it 
may be well to state what was this 
public land, and how it arose. The 
original public land, in the time of 
the first consuls, could be nothing 
but the old crown land from which 
the Tarquins had been expelled, as 
already explained. But afterwards, 
when Rome began to conquer, she 
systematically confiscated a large 
part of the domain in each suc- 
cessive province, ejecting the old 
proprietors without mercy,—with- 
out a single effort to hinder their 
sinking into beggary : not but that 
many of them may have been slain 
or otherwise become victims of the 
war. Her first business, in the old 
and best times, was to plant Latin 
colonies in the new provinces, as 
garrisons and fortresses —propug- 
nacula imperii. The colonists were 
Roman citizens, who for a grant of 
land consented to lose the rights of 
voting and of being elected to 
offices. The vote could not be used 
without travelling to Rome; and 
the mass of citizens, of course, had 
no chance of being elected: hence 
the sacrifice was not much. . But 
in consequence, the citizenship re- 
maining was imperfect, and was 
named Latin: hence the colonies 
are called Latin colonies, not Roman. 
Of these there were 30 in Italy, 
alt founded before the Punic wars. 
As they actually received and cul- 
tivated the land, and had ability to 
maintain their rights, a certain 
prosperity was spread over the 
whole colonial domain; which ne- 
vertheless was but a part of that 
which Rome seized for herself. Of 
the rest, some parts were sold, and 
some were let out for grazing by 
the censors; but a large part be- 
side remained, wholly neglected by 
the Roman executive. Except when 
a tribunicial bill was passed to en- 
force the rights of the poor, the 
censors (as far as we learn) neither 
sold nor let the land to any but the 
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rich; and they are said to have 
made their grazing rent to the aris- 
tocracy almost nominal. Plutarch 
indeed asserts that the rich outbid 
the poor for the land, if we under- 
stand him, To judge by a topic on 
which Cicero in his speech against 
Rullus insists, we should rather in- 
fer, that the land-auctions by their 
very nature quite forbade real com- 
petition not of the poor only but 
even of the rich. Half a dozen men 
have seen certain lands in a distant 
part of Italy, and two or three of 
them covet farms there: the cen- 
sors give notice of a land-sale, but 
the public (even soldiers who have 
marched over the district) are pro- 
foundly ignorant of the sites and 
values: only the very few can dare 
to buy, who have examined the 
details. In consequence they buy 
at a trifling price; and neither the 
state nor the poor get benefit. 
Thus, from the land which passed 
through the censors’ hands only 
the aristocracy got advantage. As 
regards the neglected land, it was 
not an offence to occupy it (or, as 
we say, to squat upon it), but was 
rather encouraged: for, as Appian 
explains, the Romans much valued 
the hardy Italian peasants as sol- 
diers, even when newly conquered ; 
and clearly understood the un- 
thriftiness of allowing the land to 
run wild: only the tax of a tithe 
and a fifth (as above explained) 
was laid upon the squatter. But it 
does not appear whose duty it was 
to collect this tithe or keep any 
register of the squatters. In Livy 
we read of a vigorous tribune now 
and then, who makes rich men pay 
up after long arrears. This sug- 
gests, that there was no systematic 
annual collection of these state- 
dues ; a sure mark, that the squat- 
ters were generally Roman aristo- 
crats, not poor Italians. And to 
this inference Appian’s summary 
everywhere points. 

The law, which limited occupa- 
tion of the public land to 500 
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jugera, was at first evaded in many 
ways ; as, by getting land for one’s 
children and other dependent kins- 
folk; next, as Plutarch says, by 
fictitious names or collusive person- 
alities ; and when these had become 
common and notorious, the law was 
flagrantly defied without fear. Oc- 
cupation went on from father to 
son in many generations, without 
any superintendence from the cen- 
sors, who were no doubt more than 
satisfied to get the rents paid ; they 
had no leisure to travel and inspect 
the boundaries of estates over all 
Italy. Each censor knew only what 
the ledger told him ; every occupier 
had full opportunity of encroach- 
ment, as well as of buying up the 
lands of those impoverished by 
military absence. After 150 or 200 
years of possession, how was the 
state to discriminate public land 
from private? One thing only was 
certain, that whoever had more 
than 500 jugera was criminal, and 
had in most cases morally forfeited 
the whole; for the value of the 
500 jugera would generally have 
been too small a fine for the offence 
of the lengthened usurpation. Never- 
theless, Tiberius Gracchus’s first 
proposal, which roused extreme in- 
dignation (if we believe Plutarch, 
who does not at all speak gently of 
his mistakes), allowed the occupiers 
to sell all the land which exceeded 
the 500 jugera. He only insisted 
that they should somehow part with 
it. He did not want to impoverish 
them, but to give citizens to Italy. 
But to bring out the meaning of 
this more clearly, we must see how 
and why the other law was evaded, 
which defined the number of free- 
men to be kept on the public land. 
The fatal difficulty lay in the 
activity of the military conscription, 
which seems to have been without 
local limitation. Suppose a par- 
ticularly scrupulous Roman—a 
Cato, if you please—to occupy only 
500 jugera, and to have on them 
the full legal number of freemen. 
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The more just his behaviour to 
them, the better they thrive, the 
nobler their personal aspect ; so 
much the more surely will they be 
seized by the consul’s recruiting 
serjeant. Just the prime of his 
cultivators are carried off; his legal 
number is now deficient, and he 
must bestir himself to replace them. 
If he replace them by effort, and the 
conscription of the next year renews 
his loss (which was inevitable when 
Rome used up her peasantry faster 
than their natural increase), even a 
Cato would cease to struggle, and 
would resign himself to violating 
the law. By keeping slaves the 
occupier might get rich, and gene- 
rally did get rich; by trying to 
keep freemen he might ruin his 
cultivation, and after all could not 
make sure of obeying the law. The 
Roman military system was neces- 
sarily self-exhausting ; since every 
year gave to the republic two new 
commanders-in-chief, each having 
an army as of course, and almost 
always bent upon making a war, if 
they did not find one ready made. 
The praises of wisdom and of 
policy, so often bestowed on the 
Roman senate, perhaps do but mea- 
sure the wisdom of the historians 
who utter them. In energy against 
enemies the senate was never lack- 
ing; but energy against the vices 
and the lawlessness of its own order 
(in which pre-eminently wisdom is 
shown) is a quality which no one 
could ascribe to it. Energy to seize 
taxes after the manner of a forager, 
or of the general of an invading 
army, was a virtue much appreciated 
in Rome. A proconsul who estab- 
lished a new tax, lucrative to the 
exchequer, was imagined to make 
the province richer. ‘ His vectiga- 
libus institutis, locupletior in dies 
provincia fuit.’ But if sound policy 
consist in looking forward, and 
shunning to exhaust resources, there 
was little enough of this in the 
Roman senate at any time of the 
history. Their policy was essen- 
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tially that of the mere military 
man, W ith whom immediate success 
is everything, and the future is left 
to fate or chance. In fact, the 
interests of the future were uni- 
formly sacrificed to the exigencies 
of the present. The proof of this 
is written broadly on the whole 
history: for it is notorious and un- 
deniable, that every region under 
the Roman rule was wasted and 
wretched, in proportion to the time 
that it had been under that rule. 
The first great desolation was in 
Alba Longa, supposed to be the 
mother city of Rome ; and thence 
it spread over all Latium, in pro- 
portion to the growth of Roman 
power. In Cicero’s day, the whole 
neighbourhood of Rome had become 
a wilderness; banditti plundered 
up to the gates, and no senator 
could go out to his country house 
without a powerful guard of armed 
men. This was no temporary acci- 
dent, but the normal state. Even 
after the reorganisation of the 
empire by Augustus, to keep down 
the highwaymen needed constant 
vigilance from the imperial police : 
nor were the deserted lands re- 
peopled. Cicero also describes 
Lombardy as very powerful in the 
Roman elections, by reason of the 
large number of the citizens; which 
rather suggests that, being farthest 
from Rome, and having been last 
conquered, it was least tainted by 
the diseases which Roman tyranny 
engendered. Sicily, so rich and 
valuable an island, was soon ruined 
under Rome. As it was the earliest 
province beyond Italy, so was it the 
most miserable. Nor must it’ be 
forgotten, that however hateful the 
infamous Verres may have been to 
the better part of the Roman aris- 
tocracy, yet that aristocracy as a 
whole defended him. His tyranny 
they deprecated and regretted ; but 
they still more deprecated the 
punishment of a senatorial officer 
by the verdict of a jury. Such a 
phenomenon cannot be an isolated 
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fact: it is representative of a per- 
vading principle. So, the military 
exhaustion first, and the agricultural 
exhaustion which uniformly fol- 
lowed it, was no accident—no 
isolated mistake, but was the neces- 
sary result of the predominance of 
the military system and the lust of 
conquest. In consequence, as the 
Spartans, who have been called 
dwarf-Romans, ruined themselves 
from within, by a system exclusively 
military,—beginning with Helot 
peasants, and proceeding to sink 
the bulk of Lacedemonians them- 
selves under an ever-dwindling oli- 
garchy ; so, in a mightier and more 
varied world, and in spite of a more 
elastic system and less illiberal 
citizenship, the Roman senate under- 
mined the props of its own supre- 
macy. Italian agriculture declined ; 
the agriculturists were little above 
serfs, and the grazier population 
were slaves. No wonder that Rome 
herself was conquered by Gauls 
and Italians, and the chains of 
slavery riv eted by Germans, Spa- 
niards, and Illyrians. 

Tiberius Gracchus felt to his very 
heart the scandal, the immorality 
and the political danger, from the 
decay of freeholding rustics; and 
needed no rhetorical art to prompt 
his eloquence. He used to ask, 
whether it was or was not just, that 
land which is of common right 
should be common possession : 
whether a citizen was of closer kin 
to them than a slave: whether a 
fighting man was more serviceable 
than a non-fighter : whether a man 
with a stake in the country was a 
better patriot than a man who had 
nothing to lose. At other times he 
would wail, that wild animals have 
their lair to resort to at bed time, 
but the men who fight and die for 
Italy have not so much as a hole in 
the earth that is their own, but 
barely get light and air, being 
turned into vagabonds with wives 
and children; so that the generals 
who bid them to fight for their 
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tombs and their altars talk non- 
sense: for none out of so many 
thousand Romans have a paternal 
altar or ancestral sepulchre, but 
merely fight and die to support 
other men’s luxury and wealth. 
Although the Gracchi failed, and 
reaction had a bloody and frightful 
triumph, it is probable that the re- 
actionist party did bestir itself to 
lessen this peculiar scandal, by a 
method more convenient to aristo- 
cratic influence than small freehold 
proprietors ; for immediately after 
this era the system of private colo- 
nies shows itself, on which a few 
words may be suitable. We cannot 
recover lost history; and it would 
be unprofitable here to produce 
conjectures, how even an Aimilius 
or a Fabius, much less a Pompeius, 
could defend their colonies from the 
remorseless conscription; whether 
any decrees of the senate abated the 
evil, or whether the introducing of 
the town-rabble into the army by 
Marius, half a generation later, 
facilitated private colonies. Citizens 
who had once adopted the life of 
metropolitan beggary, where voters 
were fed by public corn, and kept 
in good humour by public shows, 
were not easily persuaded to betake 
themselves to country industry, 
even by the grant of a freehold. ‘To 
induce them to become agricultural 
peasants, and, as it were, clients— 
tenants at will beneath a great lord 
—by mere persuasion, was hardly 
possible. It is not likely that the 
new colonies which now certainly 
arose, and soon attained some im- 
portance, were peopled from Rome 
itself. More probably other towns 
of Italy supplied the colonists, when 
the aristocracy began to feel that 
something must be done. Enough 
was done to give high influence ‘to 
certain oligarchical families ; but 
nothing on ‘such a scale as to have 
national importance. Yet the move- 
ment went on. Young Pompeius, 
in the 
his own accord to join that general, 
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at the head of a little army, made 
up from his father’s retainers. 

In the next generation we find 
Titus Labienus, Cesar’s lieutenant, 
a man of no very distinguished 
origin, to have a private colony of 
his own. And in the imperial time 
these coloni were recognised as a 
distinct order of the community, 
concerning whom there is a vast 
mass of imperial legislation. Sa- 
vigny, who first collected and di- 
gested the materials, has shown 
that the colont were in many respects 
similar to the old Roman clients, 
with certain points of dependence 
assimilating them to serfs. Nume- 
rous though they became, they 
proved no barrier whatever against 
internal decay, nor against barba- 
rian invasion, although it is true 
that they must have afforded many 
soldiers to the Roman legions. This 
topic has an interest for us, since 
it represents the Roman aristocracy 
towards the close of the republic, 
as trying to atone for their intense 
spite against small freeholds, by 
adopting a system closely akin to 
the English or Anglo-Irish idea of 
a landlord with dependent peasants. 

Perhaps we ought not to omit, 
that between the older system of 
Latin colonies, and the later private 
colonies, there was a parenthetic 
establishment of colonies on a dif- 
ferent basis, originated in Picenum 
and Lombardy between the first and 
second Punic wars by the tribune 
Flaminius, soon afterwards _ the 
most antisenatorian of consuls. 
Cicero describes his law, as enact- 
ing that the land should be divided 
to the colonists in equal portions 
(viritim) : which may suggest that 
in the Latin colonies the aristo- 
cracy had unfair advantage ; and 
that this was the case, is pretty 
clear from other circumstances. 
The eminent prosperity of the 
Lombard colonies seems to justify 
the much reviled aristocratic dema- 
gogue. But after the Hannibalic 
war the senate was supreme. The 
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Quiritarian proprietors had been 
burned out and ruined by Hanni- 
bal; and the aristocracy easily 
carried any votes that they pleased. 
Low-born merit was henceforth 
excluded from promotion, and the 
new confiscations of Italian land 
went to the advantage of the oli- 
garchy which rose with Scipio’s 
pre-eminence. Perhaps Lombardy, 
especially the Tvanspadan region, 
had the chief benefit of the demo- 
cratic colonies. In Cicero’s day, 
as already remarked, this was by 
far the best peopled and most flou- 
rishing part of Italy; nor does it 
ever seem to have lost the advan- 
tage then gained. Not only through 
the imperial period, but down into 
the middle ages, they seem to 
maintain a general superiority. But 
to investigate this subject fairly, 
would carry us much beyond our 
present topic. 

The first proposal of Tiberius 
Gracchus, to allow the aristocracy 
to sell for their own benefit the 
usurped surplus of the public lands, 
which they held illegally, met with 
high popular approval. The people 
‘was quite contented (iya7a),’ 
says Plutarch, ‘to let bygones be 
bygones, if only it could secure 
itself for the future against injus- 
tice.” But this mild and reasonable 
proposal, as the same writer calls 
it, was met by extreme indignation 
on the part of the aristocracy, to 
whom it seemed mere unjust confis- 
cation ; as Mr. Bright’s recent Irish 
proposals seemed to certain English 
reasoners. Of course the Roman 
possessors could argue—‘ If there is 
to be a forced sale of so vast a tract 
at once, the depreciation will be 
enormous ; and in the want of pur- 
chasers, land and houses may almost 
have to be given away.’ But if 
they had duly understood their own 
legal position, and had frankly ac- 
cepted the compromise, it would 
have been very easy for so powerful 
& body of men to obtain friendly 
pProvisoes against too rapid and 
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forced a sale. In fact, if the sale had 
been spread over ten or twenty 
years, the measure would have lost 
little of its healing tendency. But 
they chose the course of abrupt and 
total opposition ; and drove Tiberius 
to the harsher course of claiming 
strict legality, as regards all the land 
which exceeded 500 jugera. But 
he still was willing to permit them to 
hold this portion as an absolute free- 
hold, and no longer as public land ; 
and when it is considered that seven 
jugera was an ample farm for a ple- 
beian, a freehold of 500 was a liberal 
concession. But by this change of 
measures Tiberius alienated his 
friend and colleague in the tribu- 
nate, Marcus Octavius, who was a 
large holder of the public land, and 
now became the tool of the senate 
to counterwork Tiberius through 
the forms of Roman magistracy. 
By pertinaciously interposing his 
veto, Octavius provoked Tiberius 
into the attempt to depose his ob- 
stinate colleague by a public vote. 
The people with great unanimity 
sanctioned the ‘impeachment,’ as 
we might call it; but as Octavius 
apparently put his veto on this 
measure also, the senate were able 
to say justly that Tiberius’s action 
was unconstitutional. Private sena- 
tors called on the consul Mucius 
Scaevola to use military force against 
Gracchus; but Scaevola replied, 
that a civil offence required a civil 
remedy, and Gracchus must be pro- 
secuted by law, if he had broken 
the law. But the passions of the 
senate could not brgok a legal and 
tardy remedy, even when their 
opponent had put himself in the 
wrong. Scipio Nasica hurried from 
the house at the head of a band of 
senators and knights, who assaulted 
and murdered Gracchusin the forum. 
Wonderful, or rather frightful, to 
say,—so accustomed to fratricide 
did the Roman aristocracy soon after 
become, that those who with Cicero 
had lived through the times of Marius 
and Sulla, appear not to have felt 
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any horror at this bloody proceed- 
ing against Gracchus; but were 
satisfied to blame him for having 
provoked it—as the President of 
the United States lately blamed the 
murdered Unionists of New Or leans, 
for provoking their own fate by 
daring to hold a public meeting. 

The uncertainty of Roman law 
was very remarkable. Rome has 
been to Europe the fountain of juris- 
prudence, that is, of scientific law : 
but Rome has also been the foun- 
tain of legal chicanery, of verbal 
pettifogging, and of technical mys- 
tery. It is very strange in Roman 
history to find again and again 
solemn laws which “have been made 
dead letters by aristocratic lawless- 
ness, to be re-enacted a second and 
third time in the same words, in the 
hope of at length attaining a prac- 
tical result. Gracchus is said to 
have intended to re-enact the Li- 
cinian law of land, after clearing 
off the usurpations ; but he did not 
live to doit. Upon his death, his 
law, which a reader of the history 
might i imagine to have been vitiated 
by the veto of his colleague, is 
forthwith acted upon, as though 
undoubtedly legal; and a triumvi- 
rate is appointed for dividing the 
usurped land. No statute, no treaty 
between the orders, had ever in- 
vested the tribune’s veto with legal 

It had begun in a disorderly 
way, as a threat of opposition on 
the tribune’s part. It had been 
nursed into strength by the craft 
of the patricians, when Appius 
Claudius taught them, as Livy nar- 
rates, that in this way they could 
neutralise the tribunate, by getting 
one tribune to thwart another. Not 
that one was permitted to stop the 
whole college in the early times, but 
only after long management and 
intrigue on the part of the patri- 
cians. It would seem by the case 
of Gracchus and Octavius, that when 
the people really proceeded to a 
vote, the vote was sound, in spite 
of any veto. The veto was nothing 
in law; but, inasmuch as ordinarily 
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it gained acquiescence and stopped a 
the voting, in general it took effect te 
as influence. But the aristocracy 
refused to give aid to the triumvi- lo 
rate in carrying out the law against to 
themselves ; and since in Rome pe 
neither registers of the estates nor Ca 
description of boundaries were to tr 
be got, the triumvirs were driven ve 
to the harsh measure of inviting Vi 
every one who chose to prosecute, th 
Out of this unfortunately arose not da 
only a vast and unmanageable heap Ca 
of litigation, but (as Appian states) F co 
enormous confusion and injury to the 
the Italians, whom, as well as Ro- sel 
man citizens, the measure ought vor 
to have benefited. The senate in the 
the next year took courage to super- his 
sede by an arbitrary decree the judi- F ene 
cial powers of the triumvirate, and tril 
ordered all claimants to lay their Ff spo 
cause before the consul Tuditanus. } 
By this proceeding they raised new § feat 
uncertainty as to the value of titles, F her, 
and actually stopped suitors from § the 
coming before the triumvirate. — whc 
Among the popular party the cry f nou 
was now raised, to make all the§ bro; 
Italians citizens, which (Appian § ther 
says) would have thoroughly recon- imp 
ciled them tothe law. The injuriesit ¥ crat 
inflicted on them must surely bef had 
exaggerated by him. Its great in-f and 
jury to them was perhaps that it# with 
gave them no hope of partaking inf’ no d 
the public land ravished from their § free} 
forefathers. In the next year the§ man: 
vause of the Italians was warmly § sitio: 
espoused by the consul Fulviw§ greg 
Flaceus, one of Gracchus’s trium-§ need 
virs, who afterwards was slain with# aroy 
Caius Gracchus. But to content teint: 
the Italians was precisely what thef brot} 
senate did not want; but on the™ than 
contrary, to separate their interests impu 
from those of the Romans, and dis-f and | 
gust them with the agrarian law.§ cordj 
They resisted Fulvius with haughts§ thine 
decision. It was unendurable, thes} the 2 
said, to put ‘ subjects’ ona par with how - 
citizens. Yet, if they had then don§ every 
it, the Social War, which dug th Th 
grave of Roman liberty and pref not s] 
pared for the senators assassination} not fi 
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and degradation, would never have 
taken place. 

The same party which had al- 
lowed a virtuous and noble tribune 
to be slaughtered while peacefully 
performing his functions, and never 
called his murderers to account, 
treated the tribune’s veto, when con- 
venient for disowning the trium- 
virate, as sacrosanct, and branded 
the memory of Gracchus for having 
dared to neglect it. Just so Caius 
Cesar, who made war upon his 
country avowedly in the cause of 
the tribune’s sacred veto, which the 
senate had but deprecated by a 
vote ; yet, when he wanted to take 
the gold of the sacred treasury for 
his war against the senate, threat- 
ened to kill with his own hand the 
tribune Metellus, who forbade his 
spoliation. 

No new economic facts nor moral 
features of the controversy which 
here concern us were developed i in 
the career of the younger Gracchus, 
who had to choose ‘either to re- 
nounce the attempt of executing his 
brother’s projects, or to attempt 
them with stronger aids; which 
implied a greater extreme of demo- 
cratic action. His brother’s law 
had been executed to the annoyance 
and loss of many individuals, but 
with no benefit to the nation; for 
no division of public land into small 
freeholds had taken place. It was 
manifest that against such oppo- 
sition as the aristocracy made, far 
greater political resources were 
needful. Appeal to moral and legal 
arguments, to good feeling, to pa- 
triotism, had been made by his 
brother, and with no other reward 
than that he was murdered with 
impunity, in open day, by senators 
and knights. Caius Gracchus ac- 
cordingly despaired of effecting any- 
thing by moral suasion addressed to 


the aristocracy, and thought only 
how to get votes enough to carry 


every thing against them. 

This also was vain, since he could 
not shield his body by votes. Itis 
not for us to defend his measures in 
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detail. He had to doa work which 
he thought of prime necessity and 
was of prime necessity, by the only 
tools which seemed available ; and 
it cannot be pretended that they 
were intrinsically unjust, much less 
inhuman. His most offensive law 
was that which provided a jury of 
knights to sit in judgment on the 
crimes of senators.—It suffices here 
to state that he was slain like his 
brother, but under the pretence of 
martial law, after a vote of the 
senate, and under the leading of 
the consul. 

And now, what is all this to us ? 
Do we imagine that English insti- 
tutions and English character bear 
any close similitude to those of 
Rome? All such similitudes are 
sure to be mingled with dissimili- 
tude. History never repeats itself 
entirely : in general, you may ex- 
pect strong contrast side by side 
with striking likeness. But history 
is not on that account uninstructive. 
Even when the circumstances of 
Rome and of England are most like, 
we do not fear that an English 
nobility will imitate the atrocities 
of Roman senators, or provoke the 
same retaliation. But the evil effect 
of bad national institutions, though 
it may be exasperated by a violent 
nobility, cannot be neutralised by 
any amount of amiableness; and 
though Englishmen have not the 
raw inhumanity of the old Romans, 
they have peculiar weaknesses of 
their own, which may, under some 
circumstances, draw after them 
nearly the same mischiefs as in- 
humanity. 

The well intentioned despot, who 
knows the goodness of his own 
heart, but does not know the weak- 
ness of his head,—who desires to 
do justice to his subjects, but de- 
sires still more that no part of his 
‘prerogative’ shall suffer,— who 
listens to pious ecclesiastics, and 
thinks all impious who will not 
listen as dutifully, may, unawares, 
rule far worse than an unscrupulous, 
hardheaded, and hardhearted man, 
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who rigidly upholds a few great 
principles ‘of justice, and tries to 
base his despotism on the welfare 
of the millions. So likewise a well 
intentioned aristocracy, which de- 
sires todonothing wrong, but counts 
everything long-establishe d to have 
a right t of existence, which is not 
aware that the oldest evils are the 
worst, and that the longer they have 
been established by law, so much 
‘the more hateful they are,—such an 
aristocracy, if it inherit institutions 
which press hard upon the cultiva- 
tors of the soil, may byits well meant 
conservatism inflict more cruelty 
than in a rude and lawless age crue! 
individuals can cause. When the 
law itself is unfair, the more law- 
abiding is the nation so much the 
more pernicious is its action: the 
evil spreads vastly wider, when not 


the violent and the bad only, but 


the amiable and gentle also, are 
brought into complicity with it. 
Nor has the English plebs access 
to the same forms of redress to 
which the Roman plebs betook itself. 


It has no tribunicial legislation ; it 
is far feebler in military conflict, as 
against the weapons of war now in 
the hands of organised authority. 
Yet, by a remarkable coincidence, 
it has now a weapon closely akin to 


the threat of secession, by which 
the plebeian Romans thrice wrung 
out of the aristocracy important 
concessions. ‘T'o secede from Rome 


into Latium wds to denude Rome of 


military force, and transfer the same 
amount into the scale of a neigh- 
bour power, perhaps unfriendly. 
Population was visibly and unques- 
tionably the basis of power. Mal- 
thus for a little while caused Eng- 
lish statesmen to forget this or to 
believe the contrary; but since 
1848, renewed wars in evap have 
brought us back to older and sounder 
doctrines. Every nation in Europe 
now computes its strength by its 
population: on it primarily depends 
stability and even wealth. The 
Irish emigration was for a while re- 
joiced in, and voices are still raised 
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to applaud it; but the reflux of 
opinion is most marked. Its im- 
mediate mischief is perhaps most 
felt in the hostility to us which it 
has propagated in America; but 
the difficulty which the English 
executive finds in getting soldiers 
assuredly makes the words of Horace 
thrill through the bosoms of our 
ministry, regretting the loss of ‘ rus- 
ticorum mascula militum proles * 
the ‘bold peasantry ” whose loss 
‘annot be supplied.’ The United 
States furnish a magnet which will 
attract English as well as Irish emi- 
grants more and more, unless some 
great change take place in our rural 
industry and laws of land. This 
is the formidable secession which 
threatens our landlords. Our dis- 
contented population need not to 
put itself into collision with hard 
and powerful law: its easier remedy 
is to run away to a nation of the 
same speech, which honours and 
welcomes labour, and freely bestows 
on it land and full citizenship and 
education. We dare not, if we 
wished, to enact laws against emi- 
gration: it will be ominously re- 
membered how Charles I. stopped 
Cromwell from banishing himself. 
The landlords of England have to 
look into the face of the stern fact 
that the United States longs to get 
our people, and therefore will get 
them, unless England be made a 
more desirable home than America. 
It is a widely prevalent weakness 
of our ruling classes to think that 
when a grievance is confessed and 
grave, it does not rest with them to 
discover a fit remedy, but with the 
persons that complain. This is, in 
fact, to abdicate government, and to 
claim that the populace shall exer- 
cise the initiative of legislation; 
nay, credit is taken for such con- 
due +t, as if liberal and constitutional. 
Whigs and Tories alike do this 
In 1828, the Duke of Wellington 
professed the principle that no in- 
portant legislation must be under 
taken unless initiated by popular 
outcry. If indeed the rulers gave 
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way to the popular outcry,—then, 
whatever the inconveniences of such 
a system (and they would be truly 
grievous), it might well be alleged 
that it studied popularity. But 
when, as generally happens, the 
popular movement is stiffly resisted, 
and no measure at all is proposed 
by the holders of power, a dead 
lock follows, with no result but irri- 
tation. The English aristocracy is 
painfully like the Roman senate in 
this point, that it systematically de- 
mands martyrdom—martyrdom per- 
haps on a frightful scale for two or 
more generations—before the most 
reasonable reform can be carried. 
Inhumanity is not intended, but the 
effect is as bad as from inhumanity. 
Every one will think of the Irish 
famine in 1846, and of the Irish 
miseries not yet terminated; but 
few think of the far worse Indian 
famines, and the retaliations still 
threatening us from India, for the 
roads and tanks which our self- 
complacent and well meant rule has 
destroyed. Mr. Horsman lately 
gave a curious illustration of the 
simple self-satisfaction with which 
the ruling class sees its own avowed 
incompetence. He protested that it 
is unjust to regard him as an enemy 
to popular enfranchisement: in fact, 
he wished the artisans to vote in the 
parliamentary elections, only no one 
had yet shown him how it could be 
done satisfactorily. A gentleman 
naturally replied—‘We look to 
clever statesmen like you to dis- 
cover how it is to be done.’ In ge- 
neral it would seem that both Whigs 
and Tories imagine they have an 
unlimited time to think over the 
practical problems of the day. As 
the evil does not pinch them, 
they imagine there is no hurry. 
But those who are under the pinch 
cannot be so philosophical, and if 
they become impatient, who can 
wonder? The old story of Tar- 
quin and the Sibyl is sure to be 
enacted. Look at the question of 
the Irish Protestant Church. In 
1837 the Commons passed a mode- 
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rate measure, and the Lords threw 
it out. For thirty years no second 
move has been made, although 
Whigs, Liberals, and Dissenters— 
three quarters of the political mind 
of England, and five sixths of all 
Ireland—have continued to dis- 
approve of the act of the Lords; 
and now a call is heard for a total 
destruction of that Church, and a 
complete secularisation of the pro- 
perty. 

The landed proprietors, or their 
advocates, are more and more driv- 
ing men back to first principles, 
which may prove a painfully severe 
medicine. Because Mr. Bright ad- 
vised to buy with public money the 
estates of such Irish absentees as 
are willing to sell, it is asserted by 
one speaker or writer after another, 
that Mr. Bright agrees with Proud- 
hon in holding that landed property 
is theft. Who does not see, that if 
moderate proposals, which try to 
benefit the public without a particle 
of pecuniary mischief to the inno- 
cent proprietor, are thus rudely re- 
jected and slandered, men who be- 
lieve national well-being more sacred 
than aristocratic inheritance will be 
forced to inquire how far the bare 
fact of inheritance confers moral 
right; and if appeal be made to 
Acts of Parliament, will be driven 
to the further question, whether the 
Acts passed by a single order to its 
own pecuniary benefit are to be 
held sacred for ever against the 
nation. All such questions will be 
debated in every market-place and 
in every village meeting, if reason- 
able compromises are rejected 
haughtily, and no remedy for the 
evils be proposed by the actual 
holders of power. 

A kindred weakness is that of 
scolding against the lower classes 
or the Irish, for being so hard to 
govern. If the children of a family 
uniformly turn out ill, we impute it 
to the fault of the parents: so, if 
the mass of a nation which for a 
thousand years has been subject to 
despotic rule (having no voice in 
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making the laws or choosing the 
rulers), prove untractable, vicious 
or unpatriotic, this is the fruit of 
the institutions. In the course of 
centuries, the mass of the unedu- 
cated and poor is infallibly moulded 
in character by the dominant and 
omnipresent legislation under which 
they live and breathe. To censure 
the dependent class collectively is to 
condemn the institutions. It is quite 
common to hear Whigs or Tories, 
when Ireland is touched on as a 
theme disgraceful to England, to 
say: ‘Oh, Ireland notoriously is a 
problem which no one yet has seen 
how to solve ;’ and in saying this, 
men are not aware that they are 
avowing themselves incompetent to 
rule Ireland. No professed horse- 
breaker can help losing credit by 
inability to break in a horse. Eng- 
land chose to conquer Ireland, chose 
to keep it, chose to destroy the Par- 
liament of Ireland, chose to take 
legislation into her own hand, and 
now coolly declares that ‘she does 


not know how to legislate for Ire- 


land, wishes she knew how, but 
finds it a hard problem ;’ and fancies 
that this shifts the whole fault on 
to the Irish. The more such a tone 
of self-justification is employed, the 
greater the irritation in those whose 
faults, if ever so real, are generated 
under evil pressure. 

The land question is as cardinal 
to the welfare of England now as it 
was in Italy under the Gracchi ; 
though the results will be widely 
different with us, if the aristocracy 
continue blind to the evil. It has 
long been remarked that, with a 
very rapid increase of population, 
the country districts either did not 
increase in numbers, or even became 
emptier. The country villages gene- 
rally are stagnant or waning, the 
towns increase greatly, and the 
largest towns at the highest rate ; 
London most rapidly of all. This is 
evidently a most unhealthy system, 
and is producing a population phy- 
sically deteriorated. Philanthropic 
schemes are now heard for rebuild- 
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ing huge cities on sanitary prin- 
ciples, and immense efforts are made 
to get parks in the cities ; and at the 
very same time Stockport and Man- 
chester are running into one (as a 
single type of a wide-spreading pro- 
cess), without an effort to prevent 
and provide. No statesman dreams 
of anticipating and obviating evil 
beforehand. Fatalism has invaded 
us: we drift with destiny, and this 
is statesmanship! The economists 
of the last generation practically in- 
culcated that we must leave the 
future to shift for itself, and con- 
sider only how capitalists, landlords, 
and merchants might get most out 
of the present. It is “surely high 
time to reverse our steps—to refuse 
to drift any longer, but consider 
some political questions @ priori, so 
as to keep national destiny under 
national control. And what is more 
important than to make the rustic 
districts feed and employ their own 
increasing population, and stop the 
unwholesome growth of towns ? 

It is reported that when a Com- 
mittee of Parliament asked a cele- 
brated living economist what he 
considered to be the greatest burden 
on the land, he replied that he knew 
of no burden on the land, except 
the landlord. Whether he actually 
said, this we do not know. But we 
beg to suggest, whether a more 
philosophic, or at least a more plau- 
sible, reply to the question might 
not be, that. in England and Scot- 
land those middlemen, the farmers, 
are the real superfluity, and the 
practical incubus. In Ireland, wher- 
ever the system of cottar-tenants 
exists, the natural step upwards is 
into small freeholds. That such a 
step is a great improvement it is 
marvellous that any economist 
should ever have denied: no living 
economist of good repute will hesi- 
tate to affirm it. Nay, it seems to 
be proved by the experience of 
Guernsey, Belgium, and France, 
that by small freehold-cultivation, 
not only are more cultivators main- 
tained on a given area, but the sur- 
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plus produce sent to the market is 
larger than English farmers send 
from the same area. Thus the sys- 
tem of small freeholds stands well 
against the English system, even in 
the narrowest economic comparison. 
Nevertheless, the isolation of petty 
cultivators tends to absorb the 
family in its single drudgery, and 
loses the vast advantages of the 
division of labour and combination, 
which may be attained as soon as 
men have the moral qualities needed 
for co-operating ; nor can we regard 
isolated cultivation as the ultimate 
and most desirable state. In no 
way would the task of co-operation 
be better promoted, or the moral 
qualities which it requires be more 
rapidly attained, than under the 
superintendence of an enlightened 
landlord. The feasibility of it has 
been proved in the well known case 
of Mr. Gurdon, commented on by 
Professor Fawcett and others. Mr. 
Gurdon did not displace himself 
the landlord; he displaced the 
farmer, advanced money to the 
labourers, suggested to them how 
to co-operate, to save, and to repay 
his capital. In all this he performed 
a function essentially different from 
that of the labourers, and by it 
raised them into a higher state. 
But the scientific and wealthy far- 
mer, though he may pay good wages 

leaves the labourer nothing but a 
hireling, with no stake in the soil, 
and no permanence; no need of 
foresight ; no power of securing his 
own future by prudence. A land- 
lord who gradually supersedes, first 
one farmer, then another, needs no 
new legislation, and does nothing 
convulsive or hard ; but he performs 
duties of great value himself, and 
(if resolved not to permit his rent to 
be raised by other men’s toil) he 
honourably earns the rent, and can- 
not be thought a burden. In most 
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cases he might be a sleeping-partner 
in his farms, by his advance of 
capital. Of course, very great pro- 
prietors need to devolve on bailiffs 
the special work of a landlord, and 
will always be able to afford bailiffs ; 
and, with this distinction, a duke’s 
estates might be managed without 
farmers as well as those of a small 
squire. 

If in some such mode the land- 
lords of England would give to the 
peasants a direct interest in the soil, 
they would forestall the need of new 
and stringent legislation. We can- 
not pretend to expect it. For twenty 
years these topics have been promi- 
nently discussed, and not one land- 
lord in a hundred moves in the 
desirable direction. By obstinate 
imaction they may produce large 
emigration as an immediate result. 
When sufficient alarm has been 
caused by this or some other still 
more disagreeable phenomenon, a 
legislative measure will be pro- 
posed, to make sale of land com- 
pulsory, and at fixed prices (or 
prices fixed by a jury) in the case 
of large estates. We cannot forget 
that land is the gift of God to a 
nation, and can never be really 
alienated beyond recall by the act of 
one generation ; nor can the deeds 
done in ages of violence, and voted 
to be right by the men who did 
them, be accepted as an eternal law. 
If the landholders insist on shutting 
their eyes to the rights and needs 
of the nation, and, always refusing 
to do anything themselves, force 
those who are aggrieved to take the 
matter up from without, and to 
argue, not from what has been 
enacted, but from what ought to 
haye been enacted ;—if, in short, in 
regard to landed property, they 
play the same game as in the matter 
of the corn- -laws ;—we are sure that 
they will repent of it, too late. 
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MARSTONS. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MR. THOMPSON, 


R. THOMPSON had been gone 
\ some time. Hisdoorwas locked. 
Where to find him? How to learn 
the address of that ill- looking 
model who certainly had been seen 
to enter the house—the maid now 
remembered that she had let him 
in—early in the afternoon? The 
police were communicated with ; 
they came and examined the pre- 
mises, and listened to a statement 
of the case. The thief—supposing 
him to be the man in question— 
had no doubt concealed himself 
under the stairs, after leaving Mr. 
Thompson, and watched his oppor- 
tunity to enter the 
rooms unperceived. Again the 
question, where was this Mr. 
Thompson ? was asked with some 
impatience by the police. It 


Marstons’ 


seemed scarcely credible that Mrs. 
Flaherty did not know where to 


find him; and when she further 
stated that his visits were quite un- 
certain, and that very probably he 
might not come to his lodging at 
all to-morrow, the chief policeman, 
by his manner, seemed really to 
suspect that this strange lodger 
himself might be implicated in the 
robbery. At all events, the only 
clue to the discovery of the Italian 
model was wanting; for the present, 
nothing could be done but to insti- 
tute an inquiry after such a looking 
man, and to send round to all the 
pawnbrokers, warning them to give 
information if the missing property 
reached their hands. 

The evening was a mild one, yet 
Olivia made up a fire enough to 
roast an ox. Even Mr. Marston, 
who was generally so chilly, felt 
oppressed by it, and her end, for 
the moment, was answered. He 
drew his chair rather further from 
the chimney-piece, and did not once 


get up to raise his coat-tails, and 
warm his back. “The evil hour 
might be only deferred, but at least 
the old man would sleep to-night, 
without the agitation which the 
discovery of his loss would have 
caused, She herself passed an anx- 
ious evening, and a restless night. 
If she could only keep the knowledge 
of this from him until some clue 
to the missing clock was traced ! 

She was up by day-break—up 
and watching at the window, the 
baker, the milk-woman, the post- 
man, the few stragglers, even to a 
vagrant dog, who came along the 
sloppy pavement at that early hour 
looking wistfully down all the area 
‘ailings in search of a bone. No 
policeman, no Mr. Thompson, and 
the breakfast hour stealthily creep- 
ing on, 

She went downstairs. She sat 
sick at heart by the window. Fritz 
came in; he had been already with 
the police that morning. No clue 
to the suspected man ; no tidings of 
the clock. Olivia sent her breakfast 
away untouched. She dared not 
alarm her father by going into his 
room ; he hated anything unusual. 
As the clock struck ten, he came 
in, leaning on Fritz’s arm. 

‘Very foggy; very dark. Will 
you be good enough to write my 
journal, Olivia ?’ 

‘Yes, father.’ 

‘Does the fog get into your head, 
eh? Make you feelstupid ? forget 
everything?’ He is feeling the 
mantel-piece as he speaks. 

Olivia bites her lip hard; the 
moment, she knows, has come. 

‘Where—where is the clock ?’ 

He turned his sightless eyes to- 
wards her as he spoke, while his 
trembling hand still fumbled at the 
chimney-shelf. 
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She had found it quite impossible 
beforehand to frame any words 
wherewith to break the loss to him. 
The Father of Lies now urged her 
strongly to say that the clock was 
gone to be cleaned ; but she resisted 
the temptation. With the courage 
of desperation, she blurted out at 
last— 

‘Some one has taken it; but we 
shall get it back, papa, to-day, I 
hope. We know—we are nearly 
sure who it is, and 

‘Taken—talen !’ he almost shou- 
ted. ‘What do you mean, child ? 
My clock stolen? What are you 
talking about, eh? Got into the 
house!. Who did it?—who? Oh, 
my God! Her clock—ier clock ! 

He became inarticulate with agi- 
tation. Fritz almost forced his 
master down into his chair, and 
Olivia knelt at his feet, taking his 
hand in hers and pouring out such 
soothing words as her heart promp- 
ted her at the moment to speak. 
But the old man’s excitement ren- 
dered him impatient of any caress. 


He pushed away her hand and kept 
plucking at the arm of the chair, 


while he moaned and muttered, 
‘Her clock —robbed — stolen — 
the villain—who is he? How 
did he get into the house? Aint 
there bars to the windows? Do 
you see that the chain is put up 
at night? Her clock! Haven’t you 
a house- dog? And the plate—hav e 
you seen that all the plate is safe ? 
Terrible—terrible! Her clock ; the 
only clock in the house that went 
properly. Cost forty-five guineas 
at Geneva in the year ’30, and never 
lost a minute in the year. Her clock, 
too—ta—ta—ta! What are we to 
do now,eh? Sent for the police ? 
Let ’em search the coal-cellar and 
every hole and corner, Olivia. Offer 
‘em a—a—well—a handsome re- 
ward, do you hear? I must have 
the clock back, I must.’ 

Olivia caught sight of a head she 
recognised passing the window at 
that moment. She ran into the 
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passage as Mr. Thompson opened 
the hall-door with his latch-key and 
entered. 

‘Sir,’ said Olivia impetuously, 
‘we have been robbed; robbed of a 
clock which is of great value to my 
father, and we have every reason to 
think that a model of yours, a tall, 
dark Italian, is the person who has 
taken it. Can you give us his ad- 
dress ?’ Her cheek was flushed with 
excitement; her eyes looked full into 
the painter’s face as she spoke. No 
wonder he seemed taken aback by 
the unexpectedness and the manner 
of the assault. 

‘ By all means,’ at last he replied, 
slowly. ‘But may I ask your 
reasons for suspecting this man, 
Miss Marston? He isa great scamp, 
I dare say, and not unlikely to be 
the culprit. I shall do all in my 
power to find him, but it is better 
{ should know what ground you 
have for suspecting the fellow.’ 

‘ Firstly, that he knocked at our 
door some days ago under the pre- 
tence of asking for you, though, it 
appears, he has been constantly in 
your rooms. I observed that he 
looked round ours curiously, and 
from where he stood he could see 
the clock. Then, it seems, he came 
to you early yesterday afternoon, 
but the maid says that she heard 
the street-door shut gently towards 
dusk, and looking out, she is nearly 
sure she saw this man walking 
away.’ 

‘Humph. This is somewhat of 
my affair, Miss Marston. I consider 
myself responsible that—that—no 
pains is spared to get back your 
property, and I have little doubt of 
succeeding. He certainly left me 
while it was yet full daylight. Be 
good enough to describe this clock 
minutely ; the maker, and number 
too, if you can.’ 

‘The maker was Grohe. I am 
not aware that there was any num- 
ber on it, but my mother’s initials, 
L. O. M., with the date, July 1830, 
were engraved on the back.’ She 
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then described the size and appear- 
ance of the case generally, which 
was similar to that of thousands 
still fabricated yearly. Mr. Thomp- 
son at once saw that, except for the 
initials, it would be impossible to 
identify this clock from any other 
such by the same maker. 

‘My father is very much excited 
about this loss,’ said Olivia. ‘It 
would be a comfort, perhaps, if you 
would speak to him for a moment, 
Mr. Thompson, and tell him you 
think the clock will be recovered.’ 

He followed her into the parlour, 
where Fritz was assuring his master 
energetically that it was impossible 
the clock could be stolen—‘ voyong, 
m’sieu, c’t juste imbossible.’ 

‘Il ne faut pas congtredire la 
raison, Fritz. Ong me l’a volé,’ re- 
pe ated the old gentleman angrily. 

‘ Here is Mr. Thompson, papa,’ 
began Olivia. 

© And who is Mr. Thompson, eh ? 
What has he got to do with my 
clock, Olivia? Is this a mament 
for visits, when my clock is stolen ? 


What are all the Mr. Thompsons 

in the wor ; 
‘Stay, my good sir. 

man Ww ho stole your clock, but I am 


I’m not the 


the next thing to it; I brought i in 
the man who “probably did, ‘and I 
shall not rest until I tind him, and 
your clock too. Make your mind 
easy. 

Olivia saw herself now in a fresh 
dilemma. How to explain to her 
father this Mr. Thompson’s presence 
and business at all in the house ? 
She had forgotten that. The blind 
man looked bewildered, but his angry 
excitement had now an object to 
vent itself upon. He took up his 
visitor’s words : 

‘It’s easy to say “ 
bless my soul! Brought a man into 
the house. And by what right, sir ? 
what do you mean? Introducinga 
set of ragamuffins to cut people’s 
throats and—and steal clocks in 
this way? Pray who are you, and 
by what right——’ 


asy,” sir. God 
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Olivia’s eyes had already im- 
plored Mr. Thompson’s forbearance, 
and half explained the truth to him. 
The kindly, pitying look in the 
painter’s eyes, as he bent them on 
the blind man, reassured his daugh- 
ter. She now interrupted her father, 
apprehensive of what he might say 
next. 

‘Mr. Thompson has a room in 
this house, father. The person we 
suspect is a model he has been 
painting. I will explain it all to 
you afterwards.’ 

But the old man’s mind had 
already wandered back to its original 
grievance. 

‘Robbed. Her 
terrible—terrible ! 
do,eh? It all comes of keeping 
the room so dark, scarcely feel 
the way to one’s mouth. The con- 
founded rascal must have taken it 
under my very nose. Where are 
the police? What are the police 
about that they let thieves escape 
in this way ?’ 

‘The police are on the man’s 
traces,’ said Mr. Thompson, ‘ and 
before the evening we shall have 
both him and the clock; you may 
depend upon that, sir.’ 

Mr. Marston listened like one in 
adream. He had already forgotten 
who the speaker was; yet had a 
dim recollection that he had been 
told, and so leant back in his chair, 
muttering and moaning to himself, 
while Mr. Thompson left the room, 
followed by Olivia. 

‘You willforgivehim, Mr. Thomp- 
son, I am sure,’ she said, ‘when 
I explain to you that he is quite 
blind, though he believes, or tries 
to make us believe, that he still 
sees. And he had paralysis just 
before his——before we came here, 
so we have never told him that 
this is a lodging. He can ill stand 
any shock now. That is why | 
am so anxious about this clock. I 
must explain your presence in this 
house as best I can to him, and you 
will come and tell us the result of 


clock stolen ; 


What am I to 
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your inquiries as soon as possible, 
won’t you ?’ 

‘A quarter to eleven,’ he replied, 
looking at his watch. ‘I will send 
to you, or be here again, at two. 
And by that time you shall know 
what chance we have of success. 
Give your father something to make 
him sleep during the day, and be- 
fore night——’ 

He left the sentence unfinished, 
for his hand was upon the street 
door as he spoke, and he passed out 
quickly, closing it behind him. 

‘That should be an honest girl, 
or am I again deceived, and is she 
like the rest of them?’ muttered 
the painter, as he hurried along. 
‘It looks a crystal nature, only that 
I have been taught, by bitter ex- 
perience, to mistrust my discrimi- 
nation in women. But what a 
head! I should like to paint it. 
The expression is even finer than I 
thought, until to-day, though I have 
watched her often, these months 
past, and have felt curious as to the 
girl herself. Yet, true to my plan 


of life, I avoided trying to find the 
answer to this riddle myself. Fate 


wills it that we are to become ac- 
quainted. So be it. We shall see 
if, in the long run, she prove to be 
all. she looks. She can haye no 
motive for playing a part to me—a 
poor painter, a middle-aged mis- 
anthrope ;’ and he smiled, more in 
sadness than bitterness, as_ the 
thought crossed his mind. 

On the other hand, the painter’s 
promptitude and decision in action 
had greatly reassured Olivia. His 
accent and way of speaking showed 
her at once that she had not been 
mistaken, that he was a man of 
education, and that, whatever the 
accidents of his worldly position, he 
was, in the true sense of the word, 
a gentleman. She was glad now 
that she had spoken to him herself, 
instead of sending a message by 
Fritz. There was something so 
kind in his manner, that she felt at 
her ease—almost on friendly terms— 
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with him at once. So quickly, in 
those few minutes, had the barrier 
of five months been swept away! 

In the meantime, this is what the 
painter did. Having told the police 
all he knew touching the Italian, he 
hunted out a colony of models, 
organ-grinders, and Savoyards, liv- 
ing in the purlieus of Saffron Hill. 
The information gained here, after 
some difficulty, was unsatisfactory 
enough. The man in question was 
supposed to have gone to Paris the 
night before, in company with a 
band of pifferavi. Nothing could be 
heard of the clock. It had not been 
seen by any of his companions; it 
almost certainly had not been dis- 
posed of before he left. Except the 
fact of the man’s decamping, there 
was no circumstance elicited tending 
to throw the least additional sus- 
picion on the model. After nearly 
two hours of fruitless inquiry, Mr. 
Thompson left the matter in the 
hands of the police, threw himself 
into a hansom, and told the man to 
drive him to Wigmore Street. At 
Grohe’s door he ‘got out. 

There was a customer in the 
shop; he waited till this person was 
gone; then he asked to speak to 
the principal or foreman of the 
establishment. 

‘In the year 1830 a clock was 
bought from your house in Geneva,’ 
he began, and went on to describe 
the one stolen. ‘Iam told it cost 
forty-five pounds. Do you know, 
or can you find out, the exact kind 
of clock you sold at that time for 
this price P’ 

‘From what you say, sir, it must 
have been similar tothis. This has 
the same movement you describe, 
and exactly the sort of travelling 
case.” 

The clock -which was shown to 
Mr. Thompson corresponded, in 
every particular, with the descrip- 
tion given by Olivia. One thing 
only was wanting. 

‘Engrave these letters for me 
here, on the back, do yousee? Let 
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it be done by six o’clock. I shall 
call for it at that hour, punctually. 
And get rid of that spic-and-span 
look: dull the ormolu a little.’ 
Then he went his way. 

At two o’clock a line was brought 
to Olivia. 

‘You will have the clock this 
evening. Thief not turned up yet.’ 

A sedative, surreptitiously ad- 
ministered, had made Mr. Marston 
sleep the greater part of the day. 
It was near seven o’clock when Mr. 
Thompson came, bringing the clock. 
Olivia ran up to him, w ith her face 
beaming. 

‘Where did you find it? Oh, 
how gladlam! And the wretched 
man, is he taken yet, Mr. Thomp- 
son? I almost hope not. It is 
very weak, but I shall so hate any 
trial about it.’ 

‘There will be no trial, I think I 
may assure you. The man has cer- 
tainly left England, that is clear. 
The clock I got, without any 
difficulty, from the shop where I[ 
found it.’ 

‘Well, it certainly has received 
no damage externally during its 
escapade of twenty-four hours,’ said 
Olivia; ‘for it looks to me posi- 
tively newer and brighter than it 
did yesterday.’ 

‘Probably cleaned and furbished 
up in the shop. Ah! your father 
is waking. Put the clock on his 
knee, and let him feel it.’ 

‘Very dark,’ muttered Mr. Mar- 
ston. ‘One feels quite confused ; 
the fog gets into one’s head, or 
something. Doesn’t know where 
one is when one first wakes. Eh, 
what’s this? The clock on my 
knee! What's the folly of putting 
it there? The mantel-shelf is the 
proper place for stay, I am 
losing my head, or I dreamt—I 
dreamt it was stolen, Olivia. Tell 
me if I was dreaming, child ?’ 

‘No, dear father, the clock was 
taken ; you did not dream it; but 
you see it has come back quite safe, 
thanks to Mr. Thompson’s kind 
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exertions ; and it has been cleaned, 
and looks so nice.’ 

‘Cleaned! It didn’t want clean- 
ing, and now there will be a bill 
to pay for that, and something for 
getting it back, I suppose. “And 
have you caught the thief, sir? 
Make an example of him, sir. We'll 
prosecute him. I'll go into court 
myself. (What’s that you’re whis- 
pering, Olivia ? telling me to thank 
Mr. Johnson ?—-of course.) I wish I 
could see you better, sir, but the 
room is so confoundedly dark. I 
am greatly indebted to you for get- 
ting this clock back, but as I under- 
stand that, owing to some odd 
arrangement, you have a room in 
my house, I hope you won’t let any 
more of these foreign ruffians in— 
that’s all. (He won’t expect to be 
asked to dinner, will he ?)’ 

The sentences in brackets were 
delivered in two very audible asides 
to Olivia, who knelt beside him, 
holding the clock on his knee. She 
looked up, with flushing cheeks, at 
their visitor, on whose lip was the 
faintest possible smile. 

‘ You need have no apprehensions, 
Mr. Marston, from any more of my 
models. If I want one again I will 
bring him into the house and see 
him out of it. And as to this thief, 
we shall find him, sooner or later, 
and punish him, without your ap- 
pearing in court ; I have little doubt 
of that. He will be hanging about 
Rome, or Florence, or Paris, when 
I go there. That sort of vagabond 
never turns to a life of hard work in 
his mountains again.’ 

‘The ends of justice will hardly 
be answered by that, sir, eh ?’ said 
the old man, with a quiet sarcasm. 
‘And as to foreign police—they’ve 
no good.’ 

‘ Then I shall be my own police- 
man (if I catch him),’ said the 
painter, smiling. ‘ As I was once, at 
Toledo.’ 

‘Eh? How wasthat? At To- 
ledo? God bless my soul!’ said 
Mr. Marston, with great animation, 
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‘and how came that about, sir? 
Who was the man?’ 

‘ A servant of mine, who had run 
away from me three years before, 
at Athens, carrying off a hundred 
pounds I had just got at the bank. 
No use pursuing him—I knew I 
should fall in with the rascal again 
some day. It was the night I was 
leaving Toledo—I was in the cz 
thedral, listening to the vespers nl 
suddenly perceived my old friend 
Giuseppe in suspicious proximity to 
the pocket of an old lady. I had 
no time to spare, or I might have 
amused myself by watching his pro- 
ceedings. I went up to him—you 
should have seen the beggar’s face. 
He made a futile pretence of not 
recognising me. I told him if he 
did not follow me out instantly 
I would have him arrested for at- 
tempting to pick pockets. It would 
have been inconvenient to me to 
have given him up to the police for 
this, or for his robbing me (even 
supposing that they would have 
paid much attention tome, which I 
doubt). I should at all events have 
lost my place in the diligence, and 
have been detained there some days ; 
so I took the law into my own hands, 
as being the quickest and easiest 
course. I led him round to the 
back of the cathedral, and I thrashed 
him, until I was ashamed to punish 
the abject brute any more.’ 

‘Ah! very interesting, Mr. John- 
son. Satisfactory that. Terrible 
thing a dishonest servant—terrible ! 
Cut your throat before you know 
where you are—like Lord what’s 
his name? No security when you 
lie down at night! Lucky thing 
for you, sir, that you left Toledo at 
once,—I know those Spanish and 
Italian fellows—you’d have had a 
stiletto in you, as sure as your name 
is Johnson.’ 

‘Thompson, papa.’ 

‘Very well, Thompson, then. 
And so you’ve been a great tra- 
veller, sir? painting as you go 
along, I suppose—a knapsack on 
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your back, eh? Well, I once tra- 
velled like that, when I was five 
and twenty. Then afterwards, when 
I had a family, we went about in a 
coach ; and fine work I had to make 
them grease the wheels, and oil the 
leathers, and clean it all properly at 
night. I’ve stood over them for 
hours,—but there isn’t a foreigner 
who knows anything about a car- 
riage—or a horse either, for that 
matter.’ 

‘ Quite right there, sir,’ said the 
painter, who began to understand 
the old gentleman, and found a good 
deal of quiet amusement in humour- 
ing him, ‘quite right. It requires 
to keep a sharp look-out in such 
cases.’ 

‘You may say that, indeed! Very 
unpleasant things happened—very 
unpleasant, several times. I found 
the linch-pin out of one of the 
wheels once, just as we were starting. 
Why, sir, we might all have been 
rolled into the Arno, and the coach 
a-top of us; we couldn’t have swum 
out. And once I found a fellow 
coiled up Ww ith the drag, underneath 
the carriage, smothered in dust, but 
smoking his pipe, and letting us 
pull him up-hill, as coolly! He 
probably was a robber, who was 
waiting his opportunity to attack 
US ; but I presented my loaded 
pistol at him, and he took to his 
heels across the woods in double 
quick time.’ 

He leant back in his chair; Olivia 
had not seen him so talkative, so 
like his old self, for months. He 
certainly was the better for a visitor, 
who would fall into his vein, and 
tell him of personal experiences 
that aroused his peculiar turn of 
interest. Mr. Thompson sat there, 
very good-naturedly, as Olivia said 
to herself, for nearly half an hour, 
relating such anecdotes as his tact 
showed him were likely to be re- 
lished by the blind man. And the 
clock was forgotten. As he got up 


to go away, Olivia suddenly eXx- 
claimed— 
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‘You must have paid to recover 
this clock, I am sure ?’ 

‘ Nothing, Miss Marston.’ 

‘My father, being practical, 
thought of this. I confess I did not, 
till he suggested it. You will come 
and see him again, Mr. Thompson ? 
Tt will be kind of you,—now that 
the ice is broken, and that the 
thought of a strange visitor will not 
startle him. Your stories have 
amused him so much, I know. He 
will talk about them all the even- 
ing. Thank you so much for all 
your trouble.’ 

The old man wished him good 
night quite cordially. 

“Rather an amusing man, that 
Mr. Jackson,’ he said, when his 
visitor was gone. He never com- 
mitted himself to extravagant praise 
of anything or body. Yet he talked 
of little else till he went to bed; 
asking questions about him which 
Olivia was quite unable to answer, 
and commenting upon the stories 
he had heard. 

As Olivia replaced the clock upon 
the mantel-piece her eye was at- 
tracted by the inscription at the 
back. 

‘ It is strange,’ she said to herself, 
‘I have not looked at it for a long 
time, but my impression—my strong 
impression—was, that the letters 
were roman, small roman letters, and 
this writing is in running characters. 
I can’t make it out. The case, too 
—it is very strange,’—and she fell 
to pondering, without being able to 
arrive at any satisfactory solution 


of the difficulty. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


TWO PEOPLE SPEAK 
EACH OTHER. 


IN WHICH ILL OF 


From that day forwards, the 
painter was constantly dropping in 
for half an hour to chat with Mr. 
Marston, in the twilight. Some- 
times two or three days elapsed, as 
heretofore, without his coming to 
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his chambers ; but upon the whole 
he was more regular in his appear- 
ance there; and, when there, he 
almost always asked if Mr. Mar- 
ston would like to see him, before he 
left the house. The old man grew 
very soon to look for these visits, as 
the most amusing part of his day, 
and to feel himself aggrieved when 
three whole days went by without 
his hearing the sound of the painter’s 
voice. It was a pleasant one, cer- 
tainly, and his manner of recounting 
was good. He had travelled much, 
and seen much of his fellow men; 
that was clear. From whatever 
source he drew his daily supply of 
anecdote,—whether from his own 
imagination, or from old books (for 
he was evidently a great reader), 
the art in pouring it out, like beer, 
not flat and spiritless, but with a 
head on, was great. Olivia was as 
much delighted to listen, as her 
father. How often, in after years, 
she looked back to those hours, 
when a happiness was growing up 
silently and unobserved in her, ‘day 
by day, and when, without a thought 
of the future, she let herself drift 
upon the sunny tranquil waters 
of the present, ignorant of whither 
they were bearing her ! 

Here is an extract from one of 
her letters to Rupert, in which, 
after telling him of the robbery, she 
went on to speak of Mr. Thompson. 

‘He is a very singular person. 
He gives me the impression of a 
life wasted by some great sorrow: 
I fancy he bears the stamp of it m 
his face. Not that he is sentimental, 
or melancholy ; on the contrary, he 
is at times very humorous, and 
his conversation with father is al- 
ways amusing—only occasionally 
rather cynical, which I dislike. But 
he has strong and deep feelings, I 
am sure, under that grave, calm 
exterior ; and in his satirical talk ! 
often detect an under current of 
passionate sadness. Father has 
taken an amusing fancy to him, and 
now that De Castro and Montalba 
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are away, his visits are most plea- 
sant and wholesome diversions for 
him, from the monotony of my very 
small talk. Of Mr. Thompson’s 
past (or, indeed, present) history, 
no one in this house knows any thing. 
In spite of his old coat, he must be 
tolerably well off, from certain small 
indications, which a woman, of 
course, is sure to observe: and if 
painting be really bis profession, he 
is certainly independent of it.’ 

Not many evenings after the rob- 
bery, Mr. Thompson encountered 
Mrs. Elliston, for the first time, at 
the Marstons’. He did not look 
surprised, for he was a man who 
seldom showed what was passing 
within ; but he listened to the little 
lady with a certain scrutiny, un- 
mixed with the smallest pleasure or 
admiration. So, at least, it appeared 
to Olivia ; and fi ‘om an artistic point 
of view, at least, she had expected 
that Mr. Thompson must admire 
her pretty friend. The attention 
he paid Mrs, Elliston was that of a 
naturalist to the insect he wishes to 
dissect. He talked very much less 
when she was present ; listened, and 
watched ; and, like a skilful counsel, 
put an adroit question now and then 
which ‘drew out’ something he 
wanted. But Mrs. Elliston writhed 
umder this process, for she was 
sharp enough to see what he was 
about; and she resented at once the 
obtuseness to her charms, and the 
cold analysis of her char: acter. 

‘How you can stand that man 
sitting there and saying nothing, 
but smiling every now and then 
with those washed-out eyes of his, 
Miss Marston, I can’t think ! Such 
manners as he has, too, I never saw ! 
Ilike artists in general so much, 
but this one really is too great a 


boor. It’s very good of you to 
tolerate him—for your father’s 
sake. 


‘There is uo goodness in it, I as- 
sure you. For my own sake, I am 
extremely obliged to him for com- 
ing. I find his visits pleasant and 
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amusing —only when you come 
in, I think he likes hearing you 
talk better than talking himself.’ 

‘I am very much obliged to him, 
but I don’t like a man who never 
says a word, but glares at one, and 
listens to all one says. He has one 
at such a disadvantage: and then 
he puts questions too; in fact, it is 
the only time he ever opens his lips. 
I wonder what he would do if I 
were to put questions to him.’ 

‘Probably not answer them,’ 
laughed Olivia. 

: ‘Well, there are one or two that 
I should like to put to him, and if 
I meet him very often I think I 
shall. Is he married, or single ? to 
begin with. Then, how is it that 
no one knows where he lives ?” 

‘It is not at all uncommon for 
artists to have studios away from 
their own homes, and I don’t know 
why any of us should be particu- 
larly told where his is, and whether 
he is married, or single. It is no 
business of ours. He comes to see 
my father out of pure charity ; and 
to him we are utter strangers, of 
whose past he knows as little as we 
do of his.’ 

‘He knows your present, how- 
ever,’ said Mrs. Elliston, quickly. 

‘Not more than I do of yours,’ 
replied Olivia, looking into the 
widow’s face. 

She coloured, and the tears came 
into her eyes. 

‘ Never mind,’ said Olivia, kindly, 
taking her hand. ‘ Do not think I 
want to force any confidence from 
you—only allow other people to 
have their secrets, too. We none 
of us can ever know really much 
about each other in this life, [ think. 
“We see as ina glass darkly,” 
St. Paul says. All the secret diffi- 
culties each of us has to encounter 
can never be known now.’ 

‘Ah! you are so charitable, so 
pure-minded! Dear Olivia!’ burst 
forth Mrs. Elliston, seizing her 
hands. ‘ May I call you so? and 
will you call me Clara? Ihave no 

KK 
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friend in the world but you—and I 
do cling to you so much—ah ! you 
don’t know ! Oh, don’t let that 
man prejudice you against me. I 
know he hates me. I know he does. 
Don’t listen to him if he abuses 
me.’ 

‘ Abuses 
Elliston ; he 

‘ Please call me Clara.’ 

‘Well, Clara, then; Mr. Thomp- 
son isa thorough gentleman. He 
would not think of abusing a lady, 
whom he has never met but in our 
drawing-room.’ 

‘Ah! that just it. I 
know. I am not sure that he 
may not have met me before ; and 
because I’m a poor singer, who am 
obliged to earn my bread, he may 
think fit to say all sorts of things 
about me. Men ungene- 
rous.’ 


‘ Not 


you? nonsense, Mrs. 


don’t 


are §s0 


this one, I think,’ said 
Olivia. ‘But if I am to talk to 
you as a friend, Clara, let , 
this. You think Mr. Thompson 
has conceived a prejudice against 
you? If what you said the other 
day be true, I am not surprised. 
You behave more like a giddy 
child than a staid widow, dr ropping 
your things | on the stairs, singing 
at the top of your voice, peepi ing in 
at his room- door — in short, to 
speak plainly, trying to attract his 
attention by every sort of device. 
I believe you do it out of pure 
gaiety of heart; but it is exces- 
sively foolish, and calculated to 
give the very worst impression 
of you to any stranger. <A man 
of Mr. Thompson’s age has pos- 
sibly very little toleration for 
frolies.’ 

The tears came 
little widow’s eyes. 

‘I’m sure I don’t care how little 
he tolerates them, provided he 
doesn’t turn you against me. But 
you're right, dear, I know you 
are ; and I’m a foolish little crea- 
ture —only I really think Aunt 
Crosbie makes me worse by saying 


me say 


such 


a0°9} Wnt +}, 
again into the 
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everything I do is wicked ; and I’m 
sure with the dull life I lead——’ 

‘Dull? Why you have all the 
excitement of the theatre. I con- 
sider your life very eanpates, on 
the contrary, though I’m afraid not 
a happy one. This feverish rest- 
lessness, I suppose, belongs to your 
career,—but you can never have 
any time for reflection, Clara; and 
living in a perpetual whirl, no one 
can be happy, it seems to me. Du- 
ring the few quiet hours of the day 
you are occasionally at home, do 
you ever sit down and think 
riously of this life, which is gliding 
away, like water throngh our fin- 
vers f 

Clara Elliston’s head was turned 
aside. She shook it silently. 

‘I never think,’ she said at last, 
and in so altered a voice that Olivia 
started. ‘If I did, I should go mad. 
My only happiness in the past i 
mingled with bitterness: I can only 
live in the present.’ 

‘And the future? You are still 
very young: you have a long, and 
probably a difficult life before you. 
Whatever is past, is past—whatever 
is to come, you have the power of 
shaping, in some sense, for ‘ con- 
duct is fate; but by drowning 
thought, and living from excite- 
ment to excitement, you are pre- 
paring yourself ill to meet SOrTOws, 
and trials, and disappointments.’ 

‘I cannot help it. Iam so con- 
stituted that if I have not some- 
thing to rouse and interest me, | 
am miserable. You don’t know me; 
perhaps you will, some day. Iam 
a wretched creature—full of faults 
and follies, dear; but I am to be 
pitied—I am, if you knew 
all, you would say so.’ 

She cried; and then she dried 
her eyes; and five minutes after- 
wards she was mimicking her Aunt 
Crosbie, and laughing in that be- 
witching childish way of hers, 
which Olivia could seldom resist, 
though she often disapproved. 

I think it probable that had Mr. 


se- 


indeed ° 
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Thompson shown himself the least 
attracted by Clara Elliston’s pretty 
wiles, Olivia would have been less 
indulgent to her than she was. But 
she came to the conclusion, after 
watching them together upon three 
or four occasions, that the painter 
was hard upon the poor little 
widow. And after that, she sought 
an opportunity of speaking to him 
about her. And this trait was very 
characteristic of Olivia. There were 
things she disliked, and much that 
she could not understand about her 
new friend (as she must now call 
her), but her chivalry made her 
desire to break a lance in her be- 
half. Had Mr. Thompson admired 
Mrs. Elliston, of course this would 
not have been necessary. But Mr. 
Thompson did, clearly, not admire 
her ; therefore Olivia spoke. 

O. ‘Have you ever seen Mrs. 
Elliston on the stage, Mr. Thomp- 
son ?” 

Mr. T. * Never.’ 

O. ‘Nor heard her sing ?’ 

Mr. T. ‘1 cannot say that; for it 
is difficult to be in the same house 
an hour with her, and not hear her; 
but I was never in the same room. 
[suppose it is what you call ‘‘a fine 
voice ?””’ 

0. ‘What I call! Why, surely 
there can’t be a doubt about it? It 
isa voice of rare power and beauty, 
ad her singing improves every 
day.’ 

Mr. T. ‘Does it? I think she 
ings louder every day, which is no 
doubt the test.’ 

0. ‘I would give a good deal to 
ve her act. I am sure she must 
act so well.’ 

Mr. T, ‘have little doubt of it— 
sich constant practice.’ 

0. ‘I see, by the expression of 
your face, what you mean, Mr. 
Thompson. You are prejudiced 
against her, I think. She is so 
very thoughtless and giddy—so like 
achild. Why do you smile? I 
know her conduct is often foolish, 
perhaps even reprehensible ; but 
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she is of an excitable temperament, 
and then she has evidently never 
had much education—of course, I 
mean of the higher sort—and there- 
fore great allowances are to be made 
for her.’ 

Mr. T. ‘Oh, if you go back to 
first causes, I have nothing to say, 
Miss Marston. No doubt you are 
right. Great allowances ought to 
be made, I think, for the man at 
the gallows, inasmuch as his early 
training was not what it might 
have been.’ 

O. ‘But there is real good in 
Mrs. Elliston, let me tell you, in 
spite of her little surface follies. 
I know one or two poor people 
about here, to whom she has been 
very kind. Then there are no end 
to her little thoughtful attentions to 
my father and to me. If she has 
had any flowers at the theatre, she 
is always sure. to send me half; 
and the same with fruit, books, 
newspapers, that she thinks may 
amuse my father.’ 

Mr, T. ‘How does she get all 
these luxuries? Living in a garret, 
with that most repulsive old lady 
up stairs, is it not somewhat strange 
that she should be so supplied ?’ 

O. ‘ She has not the least idea of 
the value of money, and is very ex- 
travagant. I often lecture her; but 
she always assures me that these 
things are sent her by different 
friends,—and of course [ have no- 
thing to say.’ 

Mr. T. (drily): ‘I think a great 
deal might be said on that subject. 
But you know Mrs. Elliston better 
than I do—you are her friend.’ 

O. ‘Yes; I am her friend.’ 

Mr. T. ‘So I shall try and cor- 
rect any false impression I may have 
taken of her. I have a mind to go 
and see heract to-night. Some su- 
burban theatre, is it not ?’ 

O. ‘Yes, the St. Vincent. Her 
engagement there ends this week, 
and she hopes to get one at this 
end of the town; but it is very 
uncertain. If she had but the 
KK2 
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money, she ought to go to Italy, 
and study there.’ 

Mr. T. ‘And you are teaching 
her Italian, meantime? You are 
an uncommon young lady, Miss 
Marston, to take all this trouble, 
and to defend as you have been 
doing as thorough-paced a little 
coquette as——’ 

O. ‘1 thought you were going to 
correct yourfalse impressions? And 
you evidently know my sex very 
little, if you think it strange that I 
should be good-natured towards 
another woman, or defend her when 
I think her unjustly attacked.’ 

Mr. T. ‘ Allow me to remark, en 
passant, that I never attacked at 
all. You came into the lists, and 
offered to do battle in behalf of your 
fair friend. As to my knowledge 
of your sex, this is what experience 
has taught me: that it is divided 
into two classes, the intensely vir- 
tuous, who have such a keen nose 
for vice that they smell it a mile 
off ; and the utterly careless in such 
matters, who are too much absorbed 
in themselves and their own affairs’ 
(here he frowned) ‘to think of at- 
tacking their neighbours,—unless 
their neighbours interfere with them. 
These are not the women who would 
give up some hours every week to 
teaching one of their own sex, more 
especially if she were young and 
pretty, with every disposition to 
make the most of these advantages. 
You see, you put my calculations 
out: I can’t class you under either 
head.’ 

O. ‘Are not all classifications 
mistakes? We vary as the leaves 
do on a tree. It is evident, how- 
ever, that your ideas of women are 
based upon most unfortunate ex- 
periences, since you think they can 
be classed broadly under “ the care- 
less’”” and “the uncharitable.”’ 
Owing to circumstances, I have 
been brought up more with men 
than women. Of the latter, I know, 
indeed, very few; yet I know 
enough to belie your judgment.’ 
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Mr. T. ‘You are right: my ex- 
perience has been unfortunate, Miss 
Marston.’ 

She felt sorry that she had said 
it; there was an expression in the 
painter’s face she had never seen 
before. Perhaps he had an un- 
happy home? She would give 
something to know if he were 
married. After a moment, with a 
sigh of weariness, he continued : 

‘Blessed is he that profiteth by 
his experience.’ 

O. ‘ Not if his experience makes 
him sceptical of good. I have a 
brother, whom I dearly love ; and 
his admiration, his faith in women 
generally, is so great, that it is diffi- 
cult to make him think ill of one. 
Yet»I wouldn’t have him otherwise. 
He has seen a good deal of the 
world for so young a man, but he 
is as fresh as a boy, and when he 
marries—— ’ 

Mr. T. ‘If you love, him, pray 
devoutly that he never may. That 
sort of fellow is sure to be taken in.’ 

O. ‘Oh, he certainly will marry. 
He is so domestic—so fond of chil- 
dren. He never could go through 
life as a bachelor—a solitary old 
age fora man: it must be miserable. 
It is different for a woman.’ 

Mr. T. ‘Here again my expe 
rience comes in. My old age will, 
in all human probability, be a soli- 
tary one; and I am very, very glad 
of it. It might have been otherwise.’ 

O. ‘You are not, then It 
thought you were married, Mr. 
Thompson.’ 

Mr. T. ‘I was, Miss Marston. It 
pleased a merciful Providence to 
make me a widower.’ 

Olivia was somewhat shocked at 
the levity of the painter’s tone, and 
the bitter smile that accompanied 
it. There followed a pause, which 
she broke at last. 

O. ‘ And you have no children— 
no home ties ? ’ 

Mr. T. ‘None. My art is now 
wife, and child, and everything 
me. She is but a fickle mistress, I 
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you divide your affection between 
her and others. All artists should 
be single—all creators of any kind— 
unless the wife is content to occupy 
a secondary place.’ 

O. (ruminating): ‘Let us see— 
there is Shakespeare 

Mr. T. ‘Shakespeare never wrote 
after he settled down at Stratford, 
and became a family man. Dante, 
Petrarch, take whom you will-— 
musicians, painters, poets—they are 
either unmarried, or their married 
lives are miserable.’ 

O. ‘ Clearly, it is not the wives’ 
fault then. It is hard that our sex 
should be made responsible for this.’ 

Mr. T. ‘I do not hold them so. 
Isay that the exercise of the imagi- 
nation—and the larger and loftier 
that imagination is, the more self- 
absorbing—unfits men for married 
life. All the nourishment that 
should go to the heart goes to the 
brain. Theyareirritable, capricious, 
moody—seldom pleasant husbands 
for the fireside ; often led by their 
fancy to seek for companionship 
beyond it.’ 

There was another pause ; Olivia 
scarcely knew what to say. 

QO. ‘And every year you find your 
profession more engrossing? How 
long have you been an artist ?’ 

Mr. T. ‘1 have only worked 
seriously within the last five years. 
lalways drew, but it was only when 
losses—circumstances, in short— 
made me retire from the world, 
that I found Nature wa3,my best 
friend, and my brush and palette 
my most trustworthy servants. I 
never tire of Nature. Books some- 
times bore me; pictures often ; 
people almost always; Nature never. 
Igo out upon Hampstead Heath, 
and I find her as beautiful in her 
garb there as Ido upon the Cam- 
pagna. I travel abroad, but what 
is it for? Not for the galleries; 
not for the ruins of antiquity : it is 
for the varying aspects of Nature. 
She alone never disappoints me, 
though Velasquez and Leonardo 
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often do. She, I find, always re- 
pays me, whether I wander on the 
lonely summits of the Apennines or 
thesunny plains of Provence; Styria, 
Switzerland, Spain—she greets me 
everywhere. Do you remember 


what Wordsworth says ?— 


.... that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her: ’tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed. 
With lofty thoughts,that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, northesneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us. 

Mr. Marston, who had been doz- 
ing, here started up, and called for 
Olivia. 

The ¢éte-d-téte was broken up for 
that evening. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SKIRMISHING. 


Miss Marston found herself pon- 
dering over the painter’s words, 
and wondering what his past history 
was, more persistently that night 
than she would have cared to admit. 
He called in the next morning, on 
his way up to his work. 

‘I went to see your friend last 
night. She hasn’t a face for the 
stage: it is all too small—eyes and 
everything; but she acts with tre- 
mendous fire, and has wonderful 
lungs for such alittle woman. She 
made startling plunges with her 
voice, and fished up a deep note, 
every now and then, Heaven knows 
where from! And then she went 
up like the last string of a fiddle— 
squeak, squeak, until the excru- 
ciating sound was lost in the cavities 
of the brain. It was a more extra- 
ordinary than pleasing exercise. 
Like watching a tumbler one was 
painfully curious to know how she 
would ever get her voice down 
again, after screwing it up so high 
into her head.’ 


‘What's that you're talking 
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about? The fog that’s got into 
your head ?’ inquired Mr. Marston, 
leaning forward, with his hand up 
to his ear, to catch what he heard 
but imperfectly. ‘Did you say 
you'd been watching a tumbler? 
Tumbling is a very dangerous 
exercise, particularly in this dark, 
slippery weather. I remember 
seeing a man in Seville once, in the 
streets. He had a terrible fall— 
terrible: knocked out all his front 
teeth.’ 

‘ Ah, sir, that was nothing to six 
brothers whom I saw in the arena 
at Nismes, performing a triumphal 
pyramid upon each others’ heads. 
The fundamental base of this erec- 
tion slipped, or caught his foot— 
down they allcame! Three of them 
went up with Roman noses, which 
were flattened like pugs.’ 

‘You don’t say Three 
Roman noses! Terrible, terrible, 
indeed !—ta—ta—ta. Have you 
heard of many accidents in the 
streets lately? You don’t take the 
horses out this dark weather, I 
hope, Olivia ?’ 

The painter looked at Miss Mar- 
ston. 

‘No, father, we never take them 
out now;’ and turning toThompson, 
she added, in a lower voice, ‘Do 
you wonder very much at my con- 
stant power of ‘dissimulation ? It 
is so easy, poor darling! to deceive 
him, and . saves him such a world 
of misery! indeed, I don’t think 
he would survive the shock. No- 
thing else could make me carry on 
this sham of being something we 
no longer are.’ 

‘T am not of those who will think 
less of your truthfulness on that 
account,’ he said, with a friendly 
smile. 

‘Do you sell your pictures very 
dear? make much money by ’em ? 
asked Mr. Marston by and by, 
suddenly. 

‘I can’t say that I do,’ replied 
the painter, with perfect good hu- 
mor. ‘You see my style is the 
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great historic, which isn’t very 
marketable in England.’ 

‘Bad investment, that. You'd 
better change your style, then. 
No family to support, 1 suppose; 
eh ?’ 

‘None, sir, thank Heaven.’ 

‘Ah! that’s lucky; better be in 
a house of business, though. I 
shouldn’t wonder if my son were a 
partner in Claxton’s house some 
day ; getting on famously—that’s 
the sort of art that pays best—those 
are the sort of figures that return a 
man interest for his time ; he draws 
them to some purpose; eh, sir?’ 
and the old gentleman was mightily 
pleased at his own joke. 

‘I should make but a poor man 
of business,’ replied Thompson, ‘but 
I have more than enough for all 
my wants, and, for the rest, f am 
very indifferent about money. You 
see, sir, 1 have no one to make, or 
to save for; and I have no sym- 
pathy with the man who “ heapeth 
up riches and cannot tell who shall 
gather them.”’’ 

‘Tut—tut—why, you’re a young 
man still, eh? I don’t see very 
clear, but so I imagine. You may 
marry yet, and have a family.’ 

‘You are mistaken, sir; I am 
hard upon forty ; and led a married 
life of such supreme bliss for 
eighteen years that I am not likely 
to try and renew it.’ 

Mr. Marston pondered on the sar- 
casm of the painter’s words ; his 
brow knit, his sightless eyes fixed 
on the wall opposite, and his lips 
parted; as was his wont when try- 
ing to solve some mental puzzle. 

Olivia sat steadily stitching, with- 
out looking up. She wished he 
would say something more; she 
felt the most intense curiosity about 
his married life; but, somehow or 
other, she would not have shown 
this for the world. 

The awkward silence was broken 
by Clara Elliston, who, with a pre- 
liminary knock, tripped in to the 
room just then: kissed Olivia, 
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bowed frigidly to Mr. Thompson, 
and went up to the blind man, an- 
nouncing her presence by putting 
her little hand in his, and wishing 
him ‘ good morning.’ 


O. ‘We have been talking of 


you, Clara. Mr. Thompson went to 
see you in . the *¢ Sonnambula ”’ last 
night, and you acted with 
great spirit.’ 

Mrs. E. (smiling blandly) -* Ah! 
yes. I think [ astonished them in 
* Do not mingle,” with some of the 
things Idid? Iwas in good voice, 
and being carried away by my ex- 
citement, do you know, J invented 
all those last roulades on the spot.’ 

Mr.T. ‘Did you? I thought so.’ 

Mrs. E. ‘1 was universally com- 
plimented, and had three bouquets 
thrown to me from one box—filled 
by officers of the Guards, who 
came all the way from the West 
End to hear me. Those are the 
men who know what singing is— 
accustomed always to hear the best.’ 

This was said with marked em- 
phasis. She was too sharp not to 
admiration 


says 


see that the painter’s 
had been of a very limited character. 
But I am afraid he was impervious 


the sneer. He looked at her 
complacently, and said, 

‘1 am an old-fashioned man, and 
not worthy, I am afraid, of the new 
school of singing.’ 

‘Olivia,’ said Mrs. Elliston, with- 
out taking any further notice of 
Mr. Thompson, ‘you will be glad 
to hear that I have at last got two 
pupils—Alderman Bloom’s daugh- 
ters. I went to see Mrs. Bloom 
yesterday and she haggled about 
terms for a long time, but I wasn’t 
going to take the two for less than 
seven and sixpence each; and 
last she had - give in.’ 

. ‘Oh! Iam so glad.’ 

Mr. T. ‘And you ‘thought Mrs. 
Elliston did not know the value of 
money, Miss Marston ?’ 

Mrs. E. (still ignoring Mr. Thomp- 
son): ‘Mrs. Bloom is such a vulgar 
woman, my dear! The Alderman 
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was Lord Mayor two or three years 
ago, and she has never recovered 
having been “‘ My Lady ” for twelve 
months. Fifty times, I suppose, in 
the course of my visit, she referred 
to that brief season of splendour. 
“When I was Lady Mayoress, I 
had hopportunities of ’ea ‘ing the 
very best singing,” she told me, 
and then she brought i in a string of 
great names, to dazzle my poor 
weak brain.’ 

‘That is a truly English kind 
of vulgarity ; foreigners, I think, 
are seldom guilty of it.’ 

Mr. T. ‘Not in the same way, per- 
haps ; but your mushroom barons 
and vicomtes make the most of 
their coronets. How they plaster 
themselves over with them! And 
the value they attach to their 
wretched titles has no proportion to 
the money that they can be bought 
with.’ 

Mrs. FE. ‘Can be bought with ? 
Here she turned round. 

O. ‘Did you not know that? 
Nothing is commoner.’ 

Mr. T. ‘ Mrs. Bloom is just the 
woman who, if she lived in France; 
would purchase unto herself a coro- 
net. Being a British female she is 
confined to talk of the coronets she 
knows. 

Mrs. FE. ‘But who—what kind of 
people buy titles? It sounds so 
absurd !’ 

Mr. T, ‘I will tell you. 
ample occurs tome. I knew a fel- 
low in Picardy—he was nothing 
more nor less than a dealer in cattle 
—avery good honest fellow, of a good 
Picard family, and a true gentleman 
in his dealings. Well, he had the 
misfortune to marry. He only 
lived with his wife a few months ; 
she was a vain, frivolous creature, 
who was literally consumed by the 
one idea of becoming a fine lady. 
She found, with herhusband’ Ss views, 
this was ‘impossible. She bebook 
herself to Paris. There, by dint of 
interest and money, she got the 
title of count for her husband; and 
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now—as a Comtesse—the summit of 
her earthly ambition would seem to 
have been reached. With classic 
laconism she wrote to her husband, 
“Monsieur, vous étes un comte.” 
He replied, “Madame, vous étes 
une béte.” He utterly declined to 
assume the title with which she 
had invested him, and to her indig- 
nation and disgust, sent round 
cards to all their friends, on which 
was printed, “ Monsieur , mar- 
chand de bestiaux.’’’ 

Both ladies laughed, and Olivia 
said she supposed it had not profited 
the comtesse much in a worldly 
point of view ; for certainly, in Eng- 
land, if such a thing were possible, 
it would only meet with ridicule. 

Mr. T. ‘The comtesse is now one 
of the great ladies of Paris—not of 
the imperial circle, if you please: 
nothing so parvenu, but of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. So much for 
perseverance and determination, 
even in the case of a gibbering fool 
like this woman. As to England, 
I think civilised human nature is 
pretty much the same all the world 
over. Customs may vary—the rind 
of the fruit, so to speak—but the 
core of snobbism is there. We do 
not purchase titles, (though, by the 
way, may not the coronets bestowed 
on our rich bankers and large landed 
proprietors, without the smallest 
merit of their own, be said to be 
purchased, in a sense?) but if the 
system were ever introduced among 
us, you may be sure it would not be 
ridiculed, provided only it cost 
enough. Money sanctifies all in 
England—renders all possible. It 
is power.’ 

Mrs. E. ‘There is a horrid old 
Jew comes behind the scenes at the 
theatre sometimes. He makes me 
sick ; and yet I see all the women, 
and men too, crowding round and 
laughing at his nasty jokes, and 
paying him such compliments; and 
they write him such letters! All 
because he is rich. He wears dia- 
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mond rings as big as marbles upon 
his dirty fingers ; and they say that 
kings and princes invite him, and 
that all the great ladies go to his 
house. You may well say money is 
power. Heigho!’ 

‘That was an honest sigh, at all 
events,’ thought Mr. Thompson ; ‘a 
sigh after the diamond rings, and 
the loaves and fishes, scattered 
broadcast by this wealthy Israelite.’ 
Olivia sighed too, but he interpreted 
her sigh differently. Mr. Marston, 
not hearing what was said, hazarded 
the novel observation that it was 
dark—very ; and that he wondered 
whether the lamps were lit in the 
streets. 

Mr. Thompson replied it was dark, 
and that the papers spoke of an 
earthquake at Athens. 

Mr. M. ‘God bless my soul! You 
don’t say so? An earthquake! 
Shocking, terrible, indeed! Many 
people swallowed up? Are there 
any particulars ? ’ 

Mr. T. ‘ None, sir, as yet. Here 
comes your servant to take you out 
for a walk.’ 

Mr. M. ‘A walk? Nonsense! 
Such a morning as this!’ 

Olivia. ‘Yes, father—just a little 
turn. You will find itmuch warmer 
out than in.’ 

Fritz. ‘Tl fait bi’n beau, m’sieu.’ 

Mr. M. ‘Nong; je wiirai. pas. 
Il fait trop obscur.’ 

Fritz. ‘Je fous garantie, m’sieu, 
qu’il fait beau.’ 

Mr, M. ‘Fritz, il ne faut pas 
congtredire la raison. Ong va se 
perdre dans ce brouillard.’ 

The battle, fought afresh every 
morning, lasted some few minutes, 
but ended, of course, in the defeat 
of the old gentleman, who was led 
off a prisoner, to take his exercise 
on the sunny strip of pavement 
outside. 

As he shuffled out upon Fritz’s 
arm, itstruck the three who watched 
him—but most painfully of all, his 
daughter—that his gait was feebler, 
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and his body more shrunk and bent, 
than it had ever yet been. 

Mr. Thompson wished Olivia good 
morning, and went up to his work. 
But his work, apparently, did not 
prosper. It was the head of a 
woman, in chalks, to which he ap- 
plied himself, as soon as he had 
locked himself into his room, and 
had exchanged his coat for a paint- 
ing blouse, and had lit his pipe, and 
had brought this head from the 
corner of the room, where it had 
been reposing with its face to the 
wall. He had been at work upon 
it, without a model, all yesterday, 
and the day before, and for many 
days before that again, and had not 
succeeded in satisfying himself at 
all. It was a profile, somewhat too 
sharp in outline, perhaps, but nobly 
modelled; the putting-on of the 
head and column-like grandeur of 
the throat reminding one of an 
Elgin marble The pale, lustrous 
eyes, under straight brows of un- 
usual darkness, had giventhe painter 
much trouble; but he had caught 
their character sufficiently to leave 
no doubt on the mind of any one 
who had seen the original, for whom 
the sketch was intended. So this 
misogynist could paint women, and 
take pains with them, too. Appa- 
rently, it was the institution of 
matrimony, and not the sex, to 
which he had an aversion. 

‘I’m so glad that man’s gone, 
dear,’ said Mrs. Elliston, throwing 
herself into an arm-chair. ‘I never 
feel at my ease when he is present. 
{ didn’t choose to say so before 
him, but that old Jew has been per- 
secuting me so. I might be covered 
with his diamonds now, if I chose— 
the nasty old wretch ! ’ 

Olivia turned sharply round, and 
looked at Clara, with a flaming 
cheek. 

‘What do you mean? 


Surely I 
must have misunderstood you?’ 
‘Dearest Olivia, is it my fault if 


{attract men so? I never looked 
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at the horrid old creature. And 
one of those guardsmen wrote me a 
note, too. Lreturned it unopened— 
I did, indeed ; though nothing could 
be more gentlemanlike than his 
manner when he was introduced to 
me the other night. I wish I was 
ugly, I do. It’s a positive mis- 
fortune to be stared at, and followed 
in the way I am.’ 

‘ You bring it entirely upon your- 
self,’ said Olivia, angrily. ‘I have 
no patience with you, Clara. Your 
aunt is quite right. Look at your 
dress. You do everything to at- 
tract attention, and then you com- 
plain. Do you know, if I didn’t 
believe you to be more like a silly 
child than a woman—a woman 
actually older than myself—I should 
give you up. I can’t think how 
you can go on as youdo. You put 
me upon thorns when Mr. Thomp- 
son is here.’ 

‘He and I are not the least sym- 
pathetic, dear, that’s it. His isa 
cold nature: I am too warm and 
outspoken. I know I say a great 
many things I oughtn’t.’ 

‘It isn’t only the things you 
say—you do such strange things.’ 

Mrs. Elliston put her pocket- 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

‘That horrid man has been pre- 

I see he 
has. Oh, Olivia, if you knew all— 
if you knew what I have to bear, 
you wouldn’t be hard upon me.’ 

She burst into tears—apparently 
real, passionate tears. Olivia was 
moved to pity, as she always was 
when the little widow flung herself 
upon her friend’s mercy. And it 
ended, as such scenes had ended 
before, in Clara’s contrition and 
promises of amendment ; but in her 
telling Olivia nothing. 

‘I wish heartily you were not on 
the stage,’ said the latter. ‘ Keep 
to concerts, and give lessons ; then 
you will be out of the way ‘of all 
this silly flattery, which your foolish 
little head cannot stand, Clara. It 
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lowers and vulgarises any nature to 
listen to all this stuff.’ 

‘I can’t help their talking to me. 
There isn’t one of them I care two- 
pence about.’ 

‘That is exactly what I complai n 
of. You ought to marry again. 
You would be much safer and 
happier. But what honest man 
would like to marry a woman whom 
he sees surrounded, as you seem to 
be, and drinking in all this adu- 
lation? I think you are capable of 
a strong attachment; and how 
much happier you would be away 
from all this excitement, with one 
man you loved and respected, in a 
quiet home, with children——’ 

Mrs. Elliston started up. Her 
face was very white: she was not 
thinking of dramatic effects now. 

‘Don’t go on, Olivia—don’t talk 
about children, for God’s sake. I 
can’t stand it. There was a time 
when—I thought such a life—such 
happiness possible for me—but it is 
all gone—gone! No, my present 


life is the only one for me—when 


one has suffered as I have, to drown 
thought—that is the only thing !’ 

She sat down again, and buried 
her head in her hands. She was 
silent for some minutes, and Olivia 
said nothing, thinking it better to 
leave Clara now to herself. By and 
by the latter rose, dried her eyes, 
and presently stole a look at the 
glass, to see that she was not 
greatly disfigured; then she leant 
over Olivia, in a graceful attitude, 
and kissed her friend’s forehead. 

“How good you aretome! I’m 
afraid I don’t deserve it. And yet 
I went to church twice last Sunday, 
and read a book of Aunt Crosbie’s 
in the evening, upon “ justification 
by faith.” Do you hold that doc- 
trine, dear? It is certainly much 
easier than “good works;” so I 
think I believe in it.’ 


[ April 


CHAPTER XX. 


HOW THE NEWS WAS RECEIVED IN 
JAMAICA, 


There was a visible change in Mr, 
Marston from about this time. He 
daily got feebler, and his appetite 
failed him. He still, when the sun 
shone, crawled out upon Fritz’s 
arm for a quarter of an hour, but 
he became more and more reluctant 
to leave his arm-chair, where he 
dozed the greater part of the day. 
His old Spanish friends De Castro 
and Montalba were still out of Eng- 
land. Mr. Claxton called about 
once a month to ask after the old 
gentleman’s health: but the good 
merchant’s visits were not very en- 
livening. He always reported well 
of Rupert, and therein lay the most 
valuable portion of his discourse. 
Except Miss Pringle, no one else 
ever called. The daily visits of the 
two lodgers, therefore, were really 

valuable, as tending to rouse and 
enliven the old man. Mrs. Elliston 
was like an impudent little robin, 
twitting and chirruping about him; 
Mr. Thompson, a mastiff, full of 
sagacity and strength. He wel- 
comed each after his kind. Mrs. 
Elliston knelt down beside his 
chair and made him laugh by re- 
counting all the misadventures that 
befell her theatrical companions; 
how one, having split the most es- 
sential portion of his garments, at 
the moment of appearing on the 
stage, went through his scene with- 
out ‘changing front,’ and walked 
out backwards; how another, re- 
markable for his absence of mind, 
when enacting Macbeth, came on 
clutching a pot of porter, and ex- 
claiming, ‘Is this a dagger that I 
see before me?’ And then Mr. 
Marston being kindled, would re- 
collect stories of the great John 
Kemble, and Storace, and Madame 
Catalani, and tell them with much 
zest ; after which exertion he gene- 
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rally slept for some hours. By and 
by arrived the mastiff, and aroused 
him with terrible a friendly 
growls, telling of savage encoun- 
ters, brave saieaaaa and _hair- 
breadth escapes. With this visit 
the blind man was always especially 
delighted ; he grew more and more 
fond of the painter’s society, though 
true to his character, he never al- 
lowed this, and cautiously abstained 
from any extravagant praise of the 
individual. Thus: 

‘How well Mr. Thompson tells 
a story, father! I know no one 
who recounts as he does.’ 

‘Ah! yes; well enough. 
sant man, certainly.’ 

‘I observe you hear every word 
he says without difficulty. ‘He has 
such a charming voice.’ 

‘I hear every word that every 
one says, if they speak distinetly. 
They needn’ t scream, like your 
Aunt Clorinda. You’ve got into 
a way of mumbling lately, Olivia, 
but I wsed to hear you perfectly.’ 

‘Yes, father; 1 must try and 
correct myself. J am so sorry Mr. 
Thompson is going into the country, 
and won’t be here again for three 
or four days.’ 

‘Oh! three or four days? A 
pleasant man, certainly. Humph! 
Not much of a trade, his painting, 
I think: unless he is a Sir Thomas 
Lawrence or a Romney, eh? Where 
does he live? Leads a wandering 
sort of life, seems. That runs 
away with adealof money. “Take 
care of the pence and the pounds 
ll take care of themselves,” ’ 

‘People who are always thinking 
of the pence are generally great 
screws, father; and I’m sure no 
one hates that, in reality, more than 
you do.’ 

‘Oh! I don’t know. I 
know about that; better than a 
spendthrift any day; but he’s a 
pleasant man, certainly.’ 

More than this qualified praise 
he never bestowed ; yet Olivia knew 
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perfectly well that, within her re- 
collection, no man had ever crossed 
their threshold whose society her 
father enjoyed as much as he did 
Mr. Thompson’s. He had never 
been of a gregarious turn: he had 
made few friends, and those few 
were all of the solid, foul-or-fair- 
veather kind; capital, honourable 
men, but in whom conversational 
delightfulness had no part. The 
painter formed a great contrast to 
these ; and Mr. Marston would have 
owned it, if the habits of three score 
years and ten had not been too 
strong for him. But he regarded 
laudation, or indeed, enthusiasm in 
any shape, much as he did em- 
braces, kisses, tears, and emotions 
of any kind whatsoever ; womanish 
extravagancies, unbefitting the can- 
tion and decorum of a sensible 
man. 

March came—a bleak and bitter 
March. Mr. Marston caught cold. 
He could not shake it off for many 
weeks, and it still further enfeebled 
him, After that he went out no 
more. 

Rupert’s letter, in reply to his 
sister’s, wherein she had told him 
of the clock robbery, and of the 
acquaintance they had formed with 
the painter, reached her about this 
time. In it he said: 

* You know how desirable I think 
it that you should make no ac- 
quaintances in your present posi- 
tion; and I should have especially 
wished you to avoid intimacy with 
lodgers in the same house. Know- 
ing your impulsive nature, I think 
I ought to have guarded you par- 
ticular ly against this; but the sin- 
gularly reserved char acter of the 
“* first floor’ seemed to render any 
such warning unnecessary ; and the 
third floor was unoccupied when I 
left. Of course, now it is too late; 
and I can only be thankful that Mr. 
Thompson seems such a thorough 
gentleman, and that his visits amuse 
my father. Still, you must not feel 
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annoyed if, as your natural pro- 
tector (especially since I am at a 
distance), I look jealously at every 
one who approaches you, and if I 
say something which appears to you 
absurdly premature and groundless. 
But, remembering how ‘completely 
blinded you were as to the charac- 
ter of a certain person, not many 
months ago, and that you showed— 
shall I call it a susceptibility ! r— 
then, which might have Sams 
something stronger, I think it ne- 
cessary to caution you very deci- 
dedly against encouraging any ro- 
mantic ideas about your “ Chris- 
topher Columbus in a shabby coat.”’ 
You will either laugh or be very 
angry, no doubt, as you read this. 
If you profit by it, however, I shall 
not care for that. This T hompson 
may be a very delightful person ; I 
dare say he is: still I can’t forget 
that you and I differed considerably 
as to the delightfulness of J. W. 
You know absolutely nothing about 
this painter, and what you tell me 
you have observed sounds more 
For 
I love 
and 


mysterious than reassuring. 
myself, I dislike mysteries. 
things that are above-board ; 
as I have nothing to conceal my- 
self, I like to know something of 


the people I live with. Women are 
different: that cross between sad- 
ness and cynicism is always attrac- 
tive to them; and mystery has a 
fatal charm. I do not see that Mr. 
Thompson could. have done less 
than try to recover the clock, when 
he was ina measure instrumental 
in the robbery : and because a man 
is good-natured, and has the trick 
of talking well, it is no reason why 
one is to rush into an intimacy with 
him, without knowing any thing of 
his ‘antecedents. Nothing in the 
world would make me regret sO 
much having accepted this appoint- 
ment as to find that during my ab- 
sence you had been led “to fall in 
iove with ¢ any one under these con- 
ditions. . 
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‘ As to the little widow, so sweet 
and innocent -looking a creature 
must be harmless ; and her living 
with the dragon of respectability 
you describe makes me easy about 
your acquaintance with her. I re- 
a her distinctly. I wish I 
could hear her sing. Here I never 
get any music, and I thirst exceed- 
ingly for some. Our affairs drag on 
their weary length, and I see no 
prospect of getting away at pre- 
sent.’ 

Rupert was right: his sister did 
not laugh, but she was a good deal 
annoy ed, when she read his letter. 
To her father she omitted the whole 
of the passage transcribed, and filled 
it in with some extraordinary de- 
tails of Jamaica, supplied by her 
imagination. When she answered 
her brother, two days afterwards, 
she dismissed the subject of his 
warning lightly, in this vein : 

‘As to Mr. Thompson, he has a 
dread of women in general (as 
he shows, by scarcely tolerating 
pretty little Mrs. Elliston), and a 
perfect horror of marriage, of which 
he had a sad experience for eighteen 
years ;—so you see how groundless 
your fears are on my account! He 
is most kind; and dear father and 
I may really regard him now in 
the light of a friend. He is so con- 
stantly attentive and good to father, 
that I feel very grateful to him; but 
as to me, his manner and his openly 
announced opinion of married hfe 
would be sufficient to prove to you 
that there is no danger on my ac- 
count. His society is really very 
valuable to us, and I should grieve 
very much if father were de- 
prived of it; but you may be quite 
sure that Mr. Thompson has not 
the most distant idea of laying 
siege to your sister’s heart, even if 
that citadel were as _ insecurely 
guarded as you seem to think. [| 
am nearly a year older, however, 
and I hope several years wiser, than 
I was last May. 
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‘I wish I could give a better ac- 
count of our darling. These cold 
winds try him a good deal; and I 
am afraid he is decidedly weaker. 
Walking is such an exertion to 
him that we have given up urging 
it. We hope that with warmer 
weather he will regain his strength.’ 


But the warmer weather came, 
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and though the old man rallied a 
little, he never went out. The habit 
once broken, could not be renewed. 
With loving eyes the faithful daugh- 
ter watched him day by day. Be- 
fore him she was always cheerful. 
Whatever dread or trouble she had 
at heart, her voice, at least, never 
betrayed it. 
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WAS LORD BACON AN IMPOSTOR? 


By Baron Liesic. 


[As a matter of courtesy to a distinguished foreigner, although con- 
trary to the received practice in such matters, we readily insert Baron 
Liebig’s rejoinder to an article under the same title in this Magazine for 
December last; and all we ask is that its precise bearing on : the con- 
troversy shall be kept in view. 

We complained of the spirit in which he approached the subject ; and 
he now explicitly repeats that, rather late in life, he was led to the 
uncongenial study of the Baconian philosophy by finding ‘a kind of 
demon,’ ‘his worst enemy,’ concealed in it: in other words, by finding 
that inductive reasoning and experiment were fatal to his theories. We 
brought grave charges, “confirmed by numerous instances, against him of 
misquoting and misrepresenting Bacon; and these charges he neither 
denies, — or palliates. We showed that Bacon’s reputation, 
instead of being owing or confined to English dilettanti or French 
encyclopedists (as asserted by the Baron and his translator), has been 
world-wide for more than two centuries, and, so far as literary or 
scientific authority is concerned, rests on that of Galileo, Descartes, 
Gassendi, Leibnitz, Puffendorff, Boyle, Boerhaave, Bailly, Laplace, 
Voltaire, D’ Alembert, Herschel, Hallam, Macaulay, Playfair, Brewster, 
Whewell, Murchison, &e. &e. The only witnesses whom the Baron 
calls on the other side are a writer in Herriq’s Magazine, Dr. Bamberger 


of Wiirzburg, and Professor Lasson of Berlin, whose names 


tunately unknown in this country. 


are unfor- 
The additional comments we deem 


néeessary will be found in notes between brackets. | 


EVERAL years since, I began to 
occupy myself with the study 
of philosophical works, and among 
others, also with those of Francis 
Bacon, a kind of study which, up 
to that time, was rather out of my 
province. A quite peculiar circum- 
stance gave rise to it. 

About eighteen years ago, my 
mind was absorbed by certain ideas 
or problems, the realisation of which 
seemed—at least such was my 
fancy—to be intimately connected 
with the destinies of the European 
states. l imagined further, the solu- 
tion of these problems was likely to 
be accomplished only in England, 
and hence the absolute necessity to 
make the English acquainted with 
the doctrine which had given birth 
to my problems, and to win their 
approbation of my views. 

I believed that without England’s 
assistance my goal would not be 


reached, such a task requiring a 
power of practical activity, and a 
disposition in favour of gigantic en- 
terprises, which no other people 
possesses in the same degree as the 
English ; and finally, an amount of 
pecuniary resources superior to those 
of any other nation. As far as I 
myself was concerned, it was not a 
question either of honour or glory, 
nor could it bring me any personal 
benefit whatever. 

Nevertheless, during many years 
the most serious impediments baf- 
fled my exertions in England; in- 
controvertible facts and logical rea- 
soning, which seemed to me clea 
daylight, had no effect—at least such 
was my impression—on English 
minds ; and it was under these cir- 
cumstances that I was led to a dis- 
covery liable to dampall my courage, 
and to cause me utter disappoint- 
ment. 
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I found that there existed in Eng- 
land a class of literary men perfectly 
unknown in France and Germany; a 
class formed by gentlemen of edu- 
cation, who, on the whole, are not 
addicted to professional studies, and 
who are generally devoid of pro- 
found knowledg ye either in philo- 
sophy or natural science, but who 
take part in, and frequently lead 
public opinion on, the most difficult 
and complicated scientific questions, 
as, for instance, on the value of 
Darwin’s theory; on the cause of 
fertility of the soil; on the Atlantic 
cable, on utilisation of sewage, &c. 
Frequently these gentlemen are 
members of Parliament, and also 
have often a certain influence on the 
press ; and thus, as in an instance I 
could mention, do their best to pre- 
vent such views as clash with their 
preconceived opinions from being 
made known. Moreover, as their 
contributions are almost always 
anonymous, it becomes difficult— 
sometimes impossible—to show their 
want of right to meddle with such 
questions. 

I found that the judgment of 
these gentlemen was determined by 
peculiar rules or canons ; that they 
possessed a logic of their own ; and 
that with them ‘ experiment’ meant 
something quite different from what 
we, or at least men who have every 
day to deal with it, are accustomed 
to attribute to this word.! 

I discovered, further, that there 
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was a kind of demon, who was my 
worst enemy, concealed under the 
words induction, principles, and 
axioms of Bacon. 

I had studied attentively my 
‘ Whewell,’ and my ‘ Mill,’ and had 
learned from them that by the word 
‘induction’ is to be understood the 
logic of facts, so that, in order to 
know the signification of Bacon’s 
induction, nothing remained to me 
but to study Bacon’s works. My 
little book on Bacon contains all I 
was able to gather in this behalf. 

Reading lately in the third of the 
admirable lectures delivered by Pro- 
fessor Huxley, at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, ‘I do protest 
that of the vast number of cants in 
this world, there are none to my 
mind so contemptible as the pseudo- 
scientific cant which is talked about 
the Baconian philosophy,’ I was 
ready to burst into sympathetic 
laughter, at finding that the eminent 
naturalist also had stumbled upon 
my demon.’ 

But I was less prudent than 
Huxley, for I ought to have avoided 
the struggle with that class of 
society whose judgment is deter- 
mined by Bacon’s axioms, whereas, 
now I am stigmatised as a malicious 
foe of England and Englishmen, 
who dips his pen in mud and poi- 
son to attack the man whom his 
countrymen so deeply revere and 
respect. 

However indifferent I may be to 


1 [Any of Baron Liebig’s Enolish friends would assure him that there is no such literary 


class in this country, 


and that the notion of such a class leading public opinion on 


scientific questions is preposterous. No man had ever less reason to complain of England. 
He had a most flattering reception and a perfectly fair hearing. He has himself to thank 
if he failed to convince either the scientific world or the practical agriculturists; and he 
will not mend the matter by misrepresenting his antagonists, or by attributing his dis- 
comfiture to the ingrained and enduring influence of a philosophy which he elsewhere 
declares to have exercised no influence at all. The demon, of which he goes on to speak, 
is simply one of those Idols or delusions which a careful study of the Novwm Organum 
woul | have dispersed.] 

* [The pseudo-scientific cant about a thing is no proof of its unsoundness; and 
Professor Huxley directly goes on to say: ‘You will understand, I hope, that I have 
not the slightest desire to join in the outery against either the morals, the intellect, or 
the great genius of Lord Chancellor Bacon. He was undoubtedly a very great man, let 
people say what they will of him.’ The eminent naturalist, therefore, must be added to 
the long list of distinguished men who are diametrically opposed to the Baron on the 
main question. | 
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other imputations, I am not at all 
willing to accept patiently the un- 
deserved reproach of being hostile 
to England. 

It is true, I was many years ago 
full of bitterness, and I may say full 
of hatred, against the above-men- 
tioned class of scientific dilettanti ; 
but I confess my wrong, for I love 
England; I love the land and the 
English. During my travels in Eng- 
land and in Scotland I learned much, 
and spent with my friends there the 
happiest days of my life. I dare 
say, there is no man on the Conti- 
nent who admires and esteems 
Englishmen more than I do. My 
friends in Germany and France 
even reproach me, that in this re- 
spect I go rather too far; and the 
fact is, that my criticisms against 
England, attentively examined, will 
be found to be those of over-regard ; 
such reproof as a passionate but 
disappointed lover addresses to his 
mistress. What I might quote in 
favour of this statement is, doubt- 
less, of no great weight, and I aim 
almost ashamed to be obliged to 
allude to it; but at all events, slight 
proofs founded on facts are better 
than strong protestations in words. 
Tama friend of English literature, 
and I read almost more English 
than German works; twenty-two 
years ago, I caused Darwin’s excel- 
lent Jowrnal of the Voyage of the 
Beagle to be translated into German, 
by my friend Dieffenbach ; and later 
{ induced the publisher of my Let- 
ters on Chemistry (Winter in Leip- 
zig), and of my Agricultural Che- 
mistry (Vieweg in Brunswick), to 
publish in German the work of 
Thomas Buckle (History of Civilisa- 
tion), and the works of J. Stuart 
Mill. The success of these works 
was such (several editions having 
appeared) that since that time, any 
English author, belonging to what- 


1 [Only since that time! 
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ever scientific order, has been sure 
to be known in Germany, and trans- 
lated into German.! 

I mention further, that three 
years ago, when the discussion on 
the utilisation of the London sew- 
age began in Parliament, I took the 
liveliest interest in those transac- 
tions, addressing three letters to the 
Lord Mayor of London, and devot- 
ing to this question several months 
of my time 
which did not in the least concern 
me personally, but which interested 
me because I considered the utili- 
sation of the London sewage as 
indispensable, and the waste of it 
so prejudicial to the welfare of Eng- 
land and English agriculture, that 
I exerted my utmost powers in 
favour of this undertaking. 

Parliament preferred another 
scheme, which did not seem to me 
to offer sufficient pledges of success, 
but the chief point has been carried: 
the London sewage is no longer to 
be lost, and I now entertain no 
stronger wish than that the scheme 
of Messrs. Napier and Hope may 
find the most effectual support in 
England. Things of this kind are 
not done by a man who is a foe of 
England or Englishmen. 

Still, in my appreciation of the 
spirit of the English people, I ex- 
perienced a deception which I will 
candidly confess. I was not aware 
then, as I am now, that in the Eng- 
lish nation there is an inner develop- 
ment going on, the progress of which 
does not manifest itself by exterior 
signs to the perception of a foreigner, 
so that his judgment with regard to 
this movement may be thoroughly 
erroneous. 

In this respect I have witnessed 
things which I would not have con- 
sidered possible in England. 

Two instances will be sufficient 
to render what I mean intelligible. 


Does Baron Liebig really mean to say that the works of 


English writers far inferior to Buckle and Mill, have not been translated into German, a3 
a matter of course, for the last fifty years at least ?] 
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Thirty years ago an influential 
member of Parliament declared that 
he was unable to give his support 
to the question of the utilisation of 
sewage because it was impossible to 
speak ‘about those things’ included 
in the word sewage in the House of 
Parliament. Twenty-seven years 
after it became perfectly proper to 
talk of ‘those things ’ as well in Par- 
liament as in every public paper. 

The thing is, the word ‘ sewage,’ 
which made it possible to speak of 
‘those things’ with propriety, had 
not yet been invented.! 

The second instance is connected 
with my agricultural doctrines. 

I thought it impossible to render 
these doctrines acceptable in Eng- 
land. During eighteen years I had 
a controversy on certain agricultural 
questions with a manufacturer of 
manure, with a man whom the late 
Philip Pusey, then President of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, con- 
sidered the first authority in agri- 
cultural matters in England. This 
contest has now come to an end in 
consequence of a note which I sent 
two years ago to a friend of mine 
in England (Mr. Alderman Mechi) 
and from which I will quote two 
passages. 

The first is: 

There is, from a scientific point of view, 
something so degrading at the bottom of this 
controversy, that those who have taken 
part against the only scientific theory which 
agriculture possesses will look back on it 
with shame when a few years have elapsed. 

In the second I said: 


Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert’s conclusions 
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belong to that class which goes under the 
name of fallacies of confusion in J. Stuart 
Mill’s system of logic, and which com- 
prehends, among others, all those who have 
their source in language, whether arising 
from the vagueness of our terms or from 
casual associations with them, and in which 
no other cause can be assigned for the mis- 
take committed than neglect or inability to 
state the question properly, and to appre- 
ciate the evidence with definiteness and pre- 
cision, 


This note has been published 
without any co-operation on my part 
in the same journal (Roy. Agric. 
Society, part ii. 1864), in which all 
the attacks of my adversaries had 
appeared. 

Here is another proof of that 
inner development unobviously go- 
ing on of which I have spoken 
before; and such a proceeding is 
certainly calculated to inspire pro- 
found respect for English impar- 
tiality even in England’s worst 
enemy.” . 

These are things which I did not 
foresee, but for an attack on my 
remarks on Bacon, I was, I confess, 
perfectly prepared. However, be- 
fore trying to justify my judgment 
on Bacon, I will say a few words on 
my position with regard to the 
author of the article in this Maga- 
zine. It is evident that he, being 
anonymous, has an advantage over 
me, whose works and deeds are 
known to him; but this I know for 
certain, that if ever I knew him as 
the author of a book, I should not 
be at all disposed to depreciate it, 
as he has done in regard to my 
Agricultural Chemistry, but would 


' [How can the friend and admirer of England believe that her legislation depends 


upon such ‘things’ as this? 


The story of the influential member is absurd. Soil and 
nightsoil, at all events, are words of long standing; 


; and Professor Liebig, who professes 


to be familiar with Sir H. Davy’s Agricultural Lectures delivered between 1802 and 
1812 might have remembered the passage beginning: ‘ Nightsoil, it is well known, is a 
very powerful manure, and yery liable to decompose.’] 

* [Then why does he dispute the verdict, or persevere in imputing it to national 


wrongheadedness and Baconian influences? His tone is that of the juryman who com- 
plained that he had been shut up with eleven obstinate fellows whom it was impossible 
to bring to reason. The allusion to Mr. Lawes as ‘a manufacturer of manure’ comes 
with a singularly ill grace from one who is angry because his own patented manure was 
driven out of the market by Mr. Lawes. What he calls a note is a reply filling seven 
pages published in the Journal. ] 
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content myself with recalling to my 
memory the remarkable observation 
of a man of the press who lived 
many years in London, and is now 
editing a highly esteemed journal 
in Liverpool: he said to me once, 
‘Professor, I will tell you some- 
thing which I have learned in Lor.- 
don, and I assure you it is worth 
knowing. It is this, that the whole 
press, with all its power, is utterly 
incapable of killing a good book.’ ! 

Since this time I pity bad books, 
which nothing can save from their 
natural death. 

My adversary pretends that ‘I 
am prone to intemperate assertions; 
and further, ‘ that I am chargeable 
with many an inroad into scientific 
domains, with which I am imper- 
fectly acquainted; he assures me 
that he has found both statements 
in the Conversations-Levxicon.2 Now 


in spite of a careful search I have 
not been able to find in the Conver- 
sations-Lexicon the first statement, 
which after all may be the personal 
opinion of my critic; as for the 


second one, I have heard it fre- 
quently, and every time when I 
attempted to apply chemistry and 
chenical laws to other branches of 
science, I found myself in respect of 
physiologists, medical men, and 
agriculturists precisely in the same 
position in which I once was with re- 
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gard toa cook, whom I asked to ex. 
plain me the difference between boiled 
and roasted, or between well-done and 
under-done meat, and who answered 
me, that like the shoemaker, I should 
do better to stick to my last, as such 
matters were beyond my compre- 
hension. Nevertheless, if now-a- 
days the same question is addressed 
to a cook, he will quote the Letters 
on Chemistry of Liebig, and the au- 
thor as the man who during many 
months racked his brains, and boiled 
and roasted some half thousand 
pounds of meat, in order to find out 
the difference between boiled and 
roasted, and between well-done and 
under-done meat.’ 

As to my book, my adversary in- 
forms me that ‘many years before 
his (Liebig’s) first work on agri- J 
cultural chemistry, the use of 
chemical analysis in the selection of 
manures was familiar to British 
agriculturists, and an English work 
(A New Theory of Agriculture, by W. 
Grisenthwaite, znd edition, 1830), 
deprives M. de Liebig’s system or 
method of all pretension to origi- 
nality,’ and he adds in a note, ‘the 
theory (substantially the same as M. 
de Liebig’s) is that manure should 
contain the elements which are 
shown by analysis to be component 
parts of the root, grass, or grain to 
be produced. M. de Liebig’s first 


1 [This is a poor paraphrase of Bentley's saying, that no man was ever written down 


except by himself. 


The readers of our article are well aware that we did not depreciate 


any scientific work of Baron Liebig, and spoke in the highest terms of his scientific 


attainments. | 


*? [We cannot so much as guess what Baron Liebig means by ‘he assures me that he 


has found both statements in the Conversations-Lexicon, 


We simply stated in the 


article that we collected as much from a laudatory notice in the tenth edition of that 
work. The paragraph begins thus: ‘If herewithal many an individual interest is disre- 
garded, many a personality sensibly wounded, many an inroad made into a scientific 
domain with which he is imperfectly acquainted, and many views and consequences by 
his own avowal, require to be modified, still,’ &c. &c.] 

$ [And by a parity of reasoning, we suppose, all the physiologists, medical men and agri- 
culturists, who have presumed to differ from the Baron, will be found emulously announcing 
his infallibility, and we ourselves shall come round in time to own the justice of his sentence 
on Bacon. This may be; but before admitting the parallel, we should like to see proved 
by the inductive method that cooks to whom the same question is addressed, do invari- 
ably quote the Letters on Chemistry and the author who racked his brains, and boiled 
and roasted some half thousand pounds of meat, to find out a difference, which would 
have gladdened the heart of M. Jourdain almost as much as his own discovery that he 
had been talking prose all his life without knowing it.] 
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work on the subject, edited by Dr. 
Lyon Playfair in 1842, was pub- 
lished in Germany in 1840.’ This 
last statement is decidedly erro- 
neous, for my book appeared at the 
same time in England and Germany, 
and the preface to the second edi. 
tion, from the pen of my friend 
Playfair, bears the date of 1841.! 

That my book has no right to 
pretensions of originality, and fur- 
ther, that the new things it contains 
were not true, and the valuable 
ones not new, or had been stolen 
from my predecessors—all that has 
been said twenty-five years ago by 
Sprengel, Gruber, and Hlubeck. 

There is one thing I know most 
positively, and that is, that my 
theft cost me ten years of labour, 
and, numberless troublesome ana- 
lyses, which but for the co-opera- 
tion of many excellent pupils, who 
afterwards became distinguished 
teachers (some of them in England), 
could never have been carried out. 

I always believed that the whole 
amount of knowledge that British 
agriculturists possessed in the year 
1830, with regard to analysis of 
soils, plants and manure, and of 
sound theories of agriculture, was 
included in the work of their great 
chemist Sir Humphry Davy, a 
work the fourth edition of which, 
in the year 1827, was published by 
himself. 

The fact is, that in the year 1840, 
neither the agriculturists nor the 
phyto-physiologists of Germany and 
France were aware that ammonia is 
the source which furnishes plants 
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with the required amountofnitrogen; 
and it is equally a fact that phos- 
phoric acid, potash, lime, magnesia, 
&c., were to them perfectly unknown 
as aliments of the vegetable kingdom. 
But I am going perhaps too far in 
regard to England, and it is possible 
that Mr. Grisenthwaite was not ig- 
norant of all these things belong- 
ing to my theory, and it is not 
impossible that in 1830 even the 
superphosphate of lime was recom- 
mended by him. What I know for 
certain is that in the fifth edition of 
Sir Humphry Davy’s Lectures on 
Agriculture, edited by John Davy 
(1839), and in the sixth edition, by 
Dr. Schier (1844) no mention occurs 
of the name of Grisenthwaite or of 
such discoveries.” 

The theory according to which it 
is indispensable, in order to keep up 
the fertility of the soil, to restore to 
it the elements which have been 
taken away from it in the crops, 
dates from the oldest times, but the 
only thing was, people did not know 
how it was to be done. 

T will now attempt to justify my 
assertions about Bacon, and as, in 
my present position, I am hardly 
allowed to refer to my own studies 
of his works, nothing remains to me 
but to appeal to the-judgment of 
perfectly impartial men, who by 
previous deep and serious studies 
were well prepared to investigate 
Bacon’s works, to appreciate his 
principles, and to judge of his influ- 
ence on his own and on our times. 

Thus by distributing the weight 
of the reproaches addressed to me 


1 [The statement isnot erroneous. Thefirst German edition of the work in question was 
published at Brunswick, in 1840, and the first complete English edition in 1842. The 
Baron’s preface is dated Sept. 1, 1840, and Dr. Playfair’s Nov. 22, 1841. But the 
precise dates are immaterial, as Mr. Grisenthwaite’s work went through two editions in 
1830. No charge of plagiarism was brought or insinuated by us.] 

* [Wonderful to relate, no mention occurs of Baron Liebig either in Dr. John Davy’s 
rare and brief notes to the Agricultural Lectures, nor indeed of any other writer; the 
editor's sole object being the correct reproduction of the text. We are not acquainted 
with Dr. Schier’s edition; but it is hard that an English author should be deemed non- 
existent because a German editor has not gone out of his way to mention him. When, in 
the next sentence, the Baron, admitting the antiquity of the theory, adds that ‘ the only 
thing was, people did not know how it was to be done,’ the obvious answer is that this is 
just what he has failed to teach them.] 


LL2Z 
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among many, the portion devoted 
to my own shoulders will be all the 
lighter. 

Everybody must easily perceive 
that, with regard to Bacon, there is 
not much to be proved by means of 
quotations, because Bacon is just 
like an eel, always slipping out of the 
hands which strive to take hold of 
him; so, for instance, many passages 
in his works may be found which 
attest very serious Christian opi- 
nions, nevertheless, I could easily 
pick out many others able to prove 
his having been a deist.! 

As for the position and influence 
which generallyis assigned to Bacon 
in Germany, the [anonymous ]author 
of a valuable article entitled ‘On 
Montaigne and Bacon’ (in Herrig’s 
Magazine, vol. xxxi. p. 259. Bruns- 
wick) expresses himself as follows : 


A peculiar reason has induced me to 
trace a parallel. Bacon presents himself 
in a society to which he does not belong. 
Such an undue association is, of course, 
prejudicial to his reputation. Even a man 
of importance must appear small when the 
standard which is chosen to measure him is 
too large. Take the fitting scale and the 
true significance of the individual will im- 
mediately be displayed. Englishmen con- 
sider Bacon almost as the ideal of reasoning 
powers, superior to any that ancient or 
modern times have produced. Now, Bacon's 
mind is anything but a speculative one ; he 
is not a great thinker. Placed beside 
Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Spinoza, and 
even near his countrymen, Hobbes and 
Locke, he cannot but appear dwarfish. 
But you must not consider him as the 
English Descartes, but as the English Mon- 
taigne, and in doing so you will see that he 
cuts quite a different figure. The 
sixteenth century is the time of the first 
attempt to create a prose founded on prin- 
ciples of art, and capable of expressing the 
noblest thoughts for which formerly the 
Latin language was considered as the only 
possible interpreter. Montaigne 
and Bacon succeeded in such attempts, and 
both became in this way the fathers of 
French and English prose. Still, with 
regard to the essays of Montaigne and of 
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Bacon, one should take care not to qualify 
similar writings as philosophical, Bacon's 
essays are calculated to speak to the head, 
not to the heart, and their nature is better 
expressed by the second title, ‘Counsels,’ 
They are advice for practical, particularly 
for political, life; but there is in them no 
question of any philosophical appreciation 
of the world or human life; neither can 
you expect to find in them any original 
observations. Bacon is perfectly qualified 
to give you an ample enumeration of all 
things conducive to ‘glory,’ but he cares 
very little for the fame of authorship, of 
poets, of artists. . . . Whenever he 
ventures beyond the limits of his own pro- 
vince, as he did in his Novum Organum, 
he displays evident weakness. 

The same man whose writings of 
the year 1597 did not contain (ac- 
cording to the author of the above- 
mentioned article) any sign which 
could lead to the supposition, that 
he had acquired knowledge in 
philosophy or the natural sciences, 
published at the age of forty-five 
years, two after the accession of 
James I., his two books On the Pro- 


Jiciency and Advancement of Learning, 


Divine and Human. It is here of 
some importance to ascertain the 
aim which Bacon had in view by 
this work. Was it a scientific or 3 
worldly goal ? 

One of his biographers says on 
that point (Works of Lord Bacon. 
London: Henry Bohn, 1846, p. li.) 
‘great have been his anxieties, 
travails, and straits ; but as the new 
reign opened upon his assiduous 
anticipation, the prize of civil and 
the guerdon of literary honour glit- 
tered within his reach. James was 
more a scholar than a king, and 
this “ conjunction” determined his 
choice.’ 

Bacon himself does not leave any 
doubt about the intended scope of 
his book, for he says, ‘and therefore 
he sends his treatise tending to 
that end.’ 

What was then that end? The 


' [What Baron Liebig can do in the way of picking out passages apart from the con- 
text and suppressing others, may be colle cted from the specimens given in our article. 
If the character and tendency of a man’s works cannot be proved by quotation, how can 


they be proved ?] 
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following lines give a positive an- 
swer, for he says: ‘That property 
inherent, and individual attribute 
in your Majesty, deserveth to be 
expressed not only in the fame and 
admiration of the present time, but 
also in some solid work, fixed me- 
morial, and immortal monument, 
bearing a character or signature 
both of the power of the king and 
the difference and perfection of such 
a king.’ 

Now, who was that king to whom 
Bacon intended erecting a monu- 
ment in his book ? 

The English historians tell us that 
in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the English people was 
weary of the reign of women, and that 
it hailed with joy the sovereign flou- 
rishing in the ripe age of manhood ; 
but that James’s despotic principles 
and the weakness of hischaracter dis- 
pelled in a veryshort time all the 
hopes of patriots; that he was an 
enemy of freedom and of all liberal 
ideas ; but that he was initiated by 
his teacher Buchanan in the theo- 
logical literature of his time, had 
read a number of books and ac- 
quired a large amount of erudition. 

But erudition was not in great 
favour among the practical English 
people ; moreover, the countenance 
of the king, his gait, his Scotch 
dialect, his apprehension of all kind 
of arms, his pedantry and vanity, 
were not fitted to gain him the 
respect of his subjects. 

The union of all these circum- 
stances renders the intended aim of 
Bacon perfectly evident. In his 
book, he informs the English people, 
who found their king ridiculous 
and even disliked and despised him, 
that the apparent deficiencies were 
only a cloak covering a marvel of 
God: ‘I shall say,’ so speaks Bacon, 
‘as a positive and measured truth 
that there had not been since 
Christ’s time, any king or temporal 
monarch which has been so learned 
in all literature, divine and human, 
$0 initiated in that triplicity, the 
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power and fortune of a king, the 
knowledge and illumination of a 
priest, and the learning and univer- 
sality of a philosopher—and to have 
such a fountain of learning in him- 
self, in a king, in a king born, is 
almost a miracle.’ 

We know that Bacon got what 
he was evidently striving for. Now 
as to the book. 

When we consider attentively the 
aim which Bacon kept in view in 
composing his book, we must ad- 
mire the skilfulness with which 
he avoided the known prejudices of 
the king and supported the royal 
opinions. 

I have no intention of saying 
anything myself about the contents 
of this book, but will let Professor 
Lasson, of Berlin, one of the most 
distinguished scientific men, speak 
instead of me. He published a work, 
On Bacon of Verulam and his Scien- 
tifie Principles (Berlin, 1860), in the 
beginning of which he says: 

The Baconian way of reasoning has been, 
during the last few years, more than once 
the object of scientific investigation. We 
shall not say anything about Macaulay’s 
essay on Bacon (1837), in order not to ren- 
der ourselves liable to uncourteous expres- 
sions against the celebrated author. The 
philosophers Feuerbach, Ritter, and Schal- 
ler, have examined Bacon in their works 
upon the history of philosophy. Kuno 
Fischer has devoted to him a book in which, 
considering him from all points of view, 
either possible or impossible, he assigns 
him a great significance. In order 
to judge Bacon [continues Lasson] it is ne- 
cessary to become previously acquainted 
with his ideas in behalf of sciences and 
their highest problems. 


The question whether Bacon pos- 
sessed a true enthusiasm for science, 
M. Lasson answers with the words 
of Ritter, who says, that— 


Bacon had fashioned and cut out science 
in such a way, that he had no necessity to 
sacrifice to it the least interest of his ambi- 
tion. . . . Ifweask Bacon about the 
aim of science, we receive the following 
reply: Those who are of opinion that all 
science must be referred to utility and prac- 
tical application, are in the right. The 
idea of usefulness pervades all his reason- 
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ing: the value of science is determined by 
the nature of its fruits. No one of the 
previous philosophical systems was able to 
cure human miseries. They must be there- 
fore rejected. Under ‘fruits,’ Bacon does 
not mean the intellectual fruits of cogni- 
sance, but only for the necessities and tur- 
moil of life it was that science was to pro- 
vide; the interests of truth are of no value 
to him whenever they clash with considera- 
tions of usefulness. . . What is the 
most useful in application, that is the most 
true in knowledge. . » In opposition 
to such statements, a great number of pas- 
sages may be quoted in Bacon’s works 
which show a sympathy with the so much 
abused idealism of the Greek philosophers. 
For instance: ‘Truth is the stamp of moral 
virtue’ ‘A man is worth only what he 
knows,’ &c. &c. In this way, contra- 
diction with himself is added to error; 
for his opposition to the former doctrines 
is only to be explained by his requirement 
with regard to invention and practical pro- 
gress. As for the previous philosophical 
systems, which he rejects, he had never 
attempted to penetrate into their depths, 
with the exception of Telesius, the essence 
of whose teaching he happens to misunder- 
stand. 

The object of his work De Dignitate is 
to determine the position and the aim of 
every single science; the degree of their 
usefulness determines the rank they have 
to occupy. So, for instance, the opinion of 
Bacon is that mathematics have been over- 
vated in reference to their usefulness, and 
also in astronomy, useless calculations are to 
be put aside. 

Science, ‘Scientia,’ is divided into theo- 
logy and philosophy. But theology is no 
science. The heavenly mysteries of reli- 
gion must be absolutely excluded from our 
speculations. Only the doctrine of angels 
and spirits may be treated of from a natu- 
ral point of view. 

There is no scientific cognisance of the 
God-inspired immortal mind; hence the 
animal soul remains, at all events, in the 
sphere of natural existence, and conse- 
quently its investigation belongs to natural 
science. 

And such [says Lasson] is Bacon’s sys- 
tematic division of the sciences. If there 
is no knowledge of God and the human 
mind, there can be only one science, ‘the 
Science of Nature.’ 


If one reads the whole of Las- 
son’s extracts, one fancies that it is 
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James I. who is speaking, a monarch 
who in many respects resembled 
that despotic emperor Francis I. of 
Austria; he also heartily detested 
idealism, and was the same enemy 
of freedom and liberal ideas, and 
of all sciences, the development 
of which is founded on the free 
exercise of the mental faculties, 
and who cared only for what he 
valled ‘practical utility.” Bacon’s 
ideas about science and its aim 
are as evident as those of Prince 
Metternich. Neither wanted what 
we call ‘philosophers’ or ‘philo- 
sophy.”! 

What Bacon calls ‘truth,’ was 
something quite different from what 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, were 
seeking ; and what he calls ‘ causes’ 
or ‘principles’ is very far from 
what we understand by these words. 
He said :.‘ the evil consists precisely 
in the tendency to go back every- 
where to the highest principles, 
whereas all usefulness lies in the 
ideas of the middle and mean rank’ 
(Lasson). 


The mother of each single science is the 
Philosophia prima. It gives first the axioms 
and examines then the conditiones adventi- 
tie entium,the much, the little, the possible, 
the impossible ; for instance—why there is 
so little gold and so much iron ; why so few 
roses and so much grass; why there are 
bats among birds and mammalia. And such 
questions, by which children put us some- 
times at our wits’ end to answer, ought to 
be, according to Bacon, objects of funda- 
mental philosophy ! 

If we attempt to follow Bacon in his 
investigation of ‘the good,’ we are sent 
back to natural theology, of which he pre- 
viously told us that it is only a spark of 
science ; which means, it is no science at 
all, useful only to refute atheism. 

Another time Bacon promises us to treat 
ethics from the natural point of view ; but 
here again moral topics belong to the 
domain of faith, and ethics form part of 
positive theology, which, according to Bacon, 
is no science. Thus [adds Lasson] let him 
who can get out of this confusion. 


' [Instead of repeating in the shape of extracts his own groundless assertions, Baron 
Liebig should have fairly grappled with those passages in the Novum Organum to which 
we called his attention as proving that he had misunderstood Bacon to an utterly inex- 
cusable and almost unaccountable extent. See, in particular, Aphorisms 70, 124 and 129.] 
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About Bacon’s Lasson 


says: 


logic, 


How inadequate and paltry are his prin- 
ciples on this subject. Bacon’s intention is 
not to discover the nature of human 
understanding and its mental processes, but 
only to construct a mechanical instrument, 
destined to manage better the intellec- 
tual business, so that by means of this 
method a poor intelligence may advance as 
far as the richest one. His logic is the art 
to invent sciences and theories; a kind of 
technology of thinking, just like the tech- 
nical art of the tanner or of the beer- 
brewer. 

The investigation of nature is founded on 
sensual perceptions, but the senses are not 
sufficient to reach axioms; the help of the 
understanding is required, 

To begin with, the thrashing-floor of in- 
telligence must be cleaned, and when this 
business is done, Bacon sends us back to 
the senses ! 

This shows [says Lasson] a deficiency of 
reasoning power and a slackness of intel- 
lect which form as striking a contrast with 
the brilliant phraseology as with his 
haughty pretensions to raise himself above 
the highest. 

With regard to ‘experience,’ Bacon in- 
forms us that it is founded on observations 
and experiments; both must aid oneanother. 
The experiment is an artificial proceeding, 
and the best means to disclose the secrets 
of nature. When an able hand irritates 
nature, she betrays herself. 

To experiments he attaches greater value 
than to the instruments which tend to 
sharpen the senses, because they reach fur- 
ther than the senses ; as if it were the ex- 
periment [says Lasson] which made the 
observations. 

To Bacon, perceptions of sense and me- 
mory are sufficient; the task of reason 
begins only when the experiment is per- 
formed.' 


With regard to the application of 
Bacon’s inductive method to the 
investigation of heat Lasson says : 


This definition (of the nature of heat) 
claims to include a law of nature. Two 
things permit us to recognise the existence 
of such a law—1. that it contains a general 
und necessary condition ; 2. that this con- 
dition is liable to be mathematically deter- 
mined. 


Now, his definition contains no 
real cause of heat, but only a verbal 
one. But if these be the essence of 


! | This is in flat contradiction to what Bacon really maintains. 
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the ‘ forma,’ how can it be reckoned 
among the ‘ causes ?’ 


Bacon promises to show us in his ‘ in- 
duction’ the peculiar unerring secret of his 
proceeding, destined to open a new world 
of happiness ; and when the solemn moment 
approaches at which the golden fruits are 
to be plucked, he wipes away from his fore- 
head the perspiration of anguish, and in 
order to settle matters, he sends us back to 
‘ Auxilia Mentis’—-a treatise promised but 
never given by him. 

At least, Bacon is forced to confess that 
his own great method of induction is defi- 
cient. However, he consoles us with con- 
sidering that, at all events, his method is 
fit to determine the different degrees of cer- 
tainty; and why? Because it allows to the 
reason to put forth an axiom; and when it 
turns out to be false, we may satisfy our- 
selves with the hope that truth emerges more 
easily from error than from confusion; and 
this is qualified by ‘ permissio intellectus, 
sive vindemiatio prima.’ Instead of ‘bread,’ 
he gives us a word. 

Bacon’s performances in descriptive natu- 
ral history belongs more to the eleventh 
than to the seventeenth century; so that 
his system and the development of it bears 
not the remotest likeness to that which 
sound naturalists before and after him 
comprehended under the denomination 
‘ natural history.’ 

His Metaphysics, in regard to its aims, is 
empty and barren. Mechanics to him is a 
mere name; whereas he shows some fond- 
ness for ‘ magic,’ so favourable to worn-out 
opinions. Bacon takes no interest in the 
splendid phenomena of his age, in the great 
discoveries of astronomy, and he is not 
aware of the impulse which is imparted by 
it to his century. He is perfectly ignorant 
of mathematics, as well as of those princi- 
ples of mechanics which, through Galileo 
and Stevinus, became the starting-point of 
a new era of natural philosophy. Finally, 
he has not the slightest idea of the march 
of science. 

In Bacon’s time, the break between the 
past and the present, which gave rise to the 
renovation of science, was already accom- 
plished, or at least on the eve of being so ; 
therefore it was perfectly false to speak of 
a stationary state of knowledge. Is it, 
then, possible to believe that the man who 
could support such an assertion was really 
engaged in the immense progressive move- 
ment of his time? There is no exaggera- 
toon in saying that Bacon remained intel- 
leetually a stranger to the best part of the 
tendencies of his age, whereas the worst ones 


were supported by his authority ; so that, 


Aph, 82 and 95.] 
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had we to depend on him, on his principles 
and his method, no natural science, or even 
the slightest branch of it, could ever have 
been advanced, 

The influence of Bacon on the develop- 
ment of philosophical ideas has been of no 
importance. Hobbes, who was engaged in 
frequent intercourse with Bacon, and cer- 
tainly was an intellect of a much higher 
standard, applied, as well as Locke, to 
quite other sources for inspiration. 


I terminate with this my extracts 
from Lasson’sexamination of Bacon. 

Dr. Sigwart, professor of philoso- 
phy in Tubingen, who had begun a 
controversy with me about Bacon, 
—which, I venture to say, has recti- 
fied his errors about the position of 
Bacon and his influence on natu- 
ral science—entertained himself not 
the slightest doubt as to the value 
and the significance of Bacon’s phi- 
losophy and philosophical principles, 
and agrees in that point perfectly 
with Professor Lasson. The best 
proofs of it are Professor Sigwart’s 
own words.! 

Twoyearsago Dr.Bamberger, pro- 
fessor of medicine in Wiirzburg, pub- 
lished a paper on Bacon in his rela- 
tion to medicine (Fried. Thein, Wiirz- 
burg, 1865), in which he examined 
Bacon in reference to medical 
science. He says, p. 16: 


Nobody will believe now-a-days that the 
progress of the natural sciences was depen- 
dent on the inductive method of Bacon. When 
Liebig pronounces the severe sentence* that 
the Baconian inductive process consisted 
merely in shovelling up promiscuous heaps 
of vague sensual perceptions, and that the 
result to which his method conducted must 
invariably be a zero, it is impossible not to 
recognise the justice of such a sentence, in 
spite of all the appreciation of Bacon’s in- 
tellectual greatness. 
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The opinions of Lasson, Sigwart, 
and Bamberger respecting Bacon’s 
scientific principles, of his philo- 
sophy, and of his influence on natu- 
ral science—opinions of men whose 
competence and impartiality cannot 
be denied—justify, I believe, com- 
pletely those of M. de Tchihatchef 
and my own. No doubt it cannot 
be the effect of mere chance when 
two men (Lasson in Berlin and 1) 
who, in their studies of Bacon’s 
works proceeded from quite diffe- 
rent starting points, come to conclu- 
sions as perfectly identical as if the 
one had literally transcribed them 
from the other. The fact is that, had 
I been aware of M. Lasson’s paper, 
I would certainly not have written 
mine, for Lasson’s work appeared 
1860, several years before mine, in 
the shape of a school programme, 
which did not come into the hands 
of booksellers, so that I became 
acquainted with it only at the mo- 
ment when the author, with whom 
I was not in personal connection, 
had the kindness to send me a copy 
of it. 

I have never pretended that Bacon 
had no influence on his or on our 
time; on the contrary, I have 
granted him a considerable signifi- 
cance. (See Macmillan’s Magazine, 
August 1863, pp. 266,267.) AllI 
have asserted is, that Bacon had no 
influence whatever on the reform 
and progress of natural science, and 
on the methods of investigation of 
nature. 

We conceive easily that a man 
may be an excellent pianist, and 
altogether a very bad violinist, but 


1 See Lord Bacon, par J. de Liebig, traduit par M. P. de Tchihatchef, pp. 135, 172, 
173. [Baron Liebig must be hard pressed for support when he refers to Professor Sigwart, 


his most zealous adversary on this question, and a warm admirer of Bacon. 


One of the 


passages to which we are referred runs thus: ‘ L’ impulsion, Yencouragement et les promesses 


donnés par Bacon, 


sa critique acérée du passé, 


son appel plein d’espérance A une 


earriére nouvelle, infinie, brillante, voila les moyens par lesquels il a agi puissamment 


sur ses contemporains, ainsi que sur les époques subséquentes.’ 


The man who writes thus 


is represented as agreeing with those who assert that Bacon was an impostor! It 
is only by a rare accident that.the Baron’s statements are supported by his references. ] 
2 [It would be more exact to say ‘When Liebig hazards the gross misstatement.’ 


See Nov. Org. Aph. 82 and 95.] 
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both make music and observe the 
same rules and laws of composition, 
therefore, a violinist may very well 
teach these to the player of the 
pianoforte; but if any man pretends 
to give us new principles of music, 
he must before all be acquainted, 
at least, with one instrument and 
with the principles previously ac- 
quired in music; whoever is igno- 
rant of both, cannot be a teacher of 
musicians, or of music. The same 
holds good with regard to natural 
sciences: an astronomer can be 
the teacher of a natural philosopher 
and of a chemist, as far as the rules 
and principles of sciences of obser- 
vation are concerned, because those 
rules and principles are equally ap- 
plicable to all natural sciences. 

But the most sagacious metaphy- 
sician is at a loss to invent, through 
the exclusive operation of reason, 
the rules of investigating nature ; 
he must needs borrow them from 
practice. You may take only in 
your hands the works of J.S. Mill, 
and you will immediately perceive 
to what stupendous studies this 
philosopher has given himself up in 
mechanics, astronomy, and natural 
sciences, in order to deduce from 
the investigations of physicists, 
astronomers, chemists, &c., the 
logical laws which they follow. 

Nevertheless, neither Mill nor 
any other philosopher can teach us 
a better method of investigating 
nature. The only man capable of 
doing that is the man engaged in 
the practice of science, who knows 
their exigencies, and who himself 
is an accomplished practician. 

This makes the false position of 
Bacon with regard to natural philo- 
sophy understood at once. Bacon 
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was a lawyer and a literary man, 
but until the age of forty-five, we do 
not discover in his writings any sign 
of his having occupied himself seri- 
ously with the study of natural 
science, or of any branch of it; on 
the contrary, we find in his works 
written by him in his sixtieth year, 
that he did not know at that age 
what he had not learnt before his 
forty-fifth year, and that all the 
great discoveries made during the 
whole century previous to the pub- 
lication of his works in botany, 
zoology, anatomy, physiology, phy- 
sic, chemistry, mechanics, were 
either perfectly unknown to him, or 
he did not understand them ; that, 
moreover, he was not acquainted 
with the remarkable discoveries 
performed by men who lived, like 
Harvey and Lobel, with him at the 
court of the king.! 

I venture to say that the unpre- 
judiced appreciation of such a posi- 
tion is quite sufficient to refute the 
opinions of those who believe that 
Bacon was the reformer and reno- 
vator of natural science, the inven- 
tor of a new process of thinking. 

Those who put forward and de- 
fend such an opinion, are really 
Bacon’s true followers; they are 
obliged, in order to support it, to 
deny, just as Bacon did, all the dis- 
coveries made as well previously to 
him as during his lifetime, and to 
commit the grossest insult against 
the history of science. 

There are many others whom I 
have sometimes heard say that, if 
even all the defects were allowed 
with which Bacon is reproached, 
still his influence on his time and 
ours may be exemplified by the bold 


flight which natural science dis- 


' [In our December article we called Baron Liebig’s attention to the fact that Harvey’s 
discoveries were not completed and made known till after Bacon’s death. Yet he coolly 
reasserts the charge, and a little further on we find him saying that he is ready to 
yield to arguments founded on facts, as if no facts adverse to his statements or conclu- 


sions had been adduced. 


We fully disproved by facts the preposterous statement that all 


the great discoveries &c., were perfectly unknown or unintelligible to Bacon, as well as 
the equally preposterous one, that his claims were only recognised by unqualified persons 


amongst his own countrymen. | 
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played since the publication of his 
Novum Organun. 

One thing only is true in this 
assertion, viz. : that the publication 
of this work took place precisely 
in a time characterised by the soar 
of the natural sciences ; but an in- 
fluence on such a movement cannot 
be admitted without certain condi- 
tions, for which we seek vainly in 
Bacon’s work. 

It is evident that the effect or in- 
fluence which one man exercises 
upon another can only be ascer- 
tained by the fact that the second 
does what the first wishes him to 
do, that the thoughts and actions of 
the second are similar to those of 
the first. 

We say that a teacher has an in- 
fluence upon his pupils whenever 
they conform themselves to his in- 
struction and are proficient in it ; 
that parents, whose child prefers 
falsehood to truth, in opposition to 
their admonitions, have no influence 
upon theirchild. Just by the same 
kind of reasoning we are forced to 
admit that if Bacon had any influ- 
ence on natural science, similar 
signs of it must be recognisable. 

Now, it is easy to point out in 
Bacon’s works the influence which 
Aristotle, the Scholastics, and Mon- 
taigne had on Bacon as author, and 
which Machiavelli (with whose 
writings Bacon is quite familiar) 
had on him as a statesman. And so 
it has been pretended that Prince 
Charles was influenced by Bacon, 
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and that if in his quality of judge 
and statesman Bacon had been 
another man than he was, perhaps 
King Charles would not have died 
on the scaffold. But one may vainly 
seek for a similar effect produced 
by Bacon on a natural philosopher 
of the seventeenth century up to 
our time. 

We find that Newton did not oc- 
cupy himself with the invention of 
a new gunpowder, or the improving 
of a weaving loom or mills, but that 
just in opposition to Bacon’s pre- 
cepts, he gave himself thoroughly 
to mathematical subtleties, and even 
created a new method of dealing 
with such subtleties in his infini- 
tesimal calculus.! 

We find the same in the works 
of Harvey, Lobel, Boyle, Hales, 
Blake, up to Priestley and Caven- 
dish and the later natural philoso- 
phers ; that is, there is absolutely 
nothing reminding us of Bacon’s 
teachings. We find that the great- 
ness of Newton and the value of the 
labours of the other philosophers, 
consist precisely in having followed 
a path directly opposite to that of 
Bacon, and which he pretended 
was the true way of progress. 

Faraday became the creator of 
galvanography and galvanoplastics 
precisely because in his studies of 
electricity and magnetism he was 
not preoccupied with the idea of 
inventing them; and I entertain 
some doubt whether the great in- 
ventors Arkwright, Stephenson, 


1 [This is another ‘inroad made into a scientific domain, with which he (Baron Liebig) 


is imperfectly acquainted ; or rather into a domain with which he is utterly unacquainted. 
If he had been even imperfectly acquainted with the life and works of Newton, he would 
have known that Newton never gave himself thoroughly to mathematical ‘subtleties: that at 
one time (in his thirty-fifth year) ‘ he had begun to think mathematical studies at least dry if 
not somewhat barren ; that he was ‘intent on chemical studies and practices ;’ and that 
‘during the four years from 1683 to 1687, the period in which the Principia was com- 


posed, he never abandoned his chemical experiments.’ Brewster's Life of Newton, vol. i. 
p- 112, vol. ii. p. 288. In this admirable and complete biography an entire chapter is 
devoted to Newton’s chemical and alchemical pursuits. At one time we find him planting 
orchards; at another corresponding with Locke on Boyle's process for ‘ multiplying gold.’ 
Every one who knows anything of him knows how largely he indulged in theological 
speculation and biblical criticism. In fact, he resembled Bacon in the multiplicity and 
(what Baron Liebig would deem) the trifling character of his pursuits. There is some- 
thing laughable in the attempt to estimate Bacon’s influence on Newton made by @ 
philosopher who knows nothing of the one and next to nothing of the other.] 
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Cooke, Wheatstone, Talbot, or Sir 
W. Armstrong, have followed the 
Baconian inductive process when 
inventing the mechanical loom, the 
locomotive, the electric telegraph, 
photography on paper, and the 
breech-loader guns. 

I am occupied with a sketch of a 
History of the Development of the 
Ideas of Invention, and I think I am 
able to show that the source of such 
ideas is not to be sought for in 
Bacon’s works. 

If my adversary is able to prove, 
with arguments founded on facts, 
that my, or Lasson’s, or Sigwart’s 
views on Bacon are false, I am ready 
to submit to any penalty in order 
to win back the lost regard of my 
English friends. 

I wish my adversaries may con- 
sider that I did not content myself 
with mere negations, but that I 
have striven in my paper On Induc- 
tion and Deduction, and in my other 
On the Development of Science 
among Nations as much as my 
powers allowed, to replace Bacon’s 
ideas by better ones. I cannot help 
confessing that the slurs cast upon 
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my name was the cause that I had 
the greatest difficulty to render the 
first of these writings acceptable in 
England. The second is about to 
be published by Edmonstone and 
Douglas, Edinburgh. In spite of 
his exertions, my friend, J. Walton 
(the publisher of my works in Lon- 
don), did not succeed in getting my 
paper on Induction and Deduction 
admitted into Maemillan’s Magazine, 
which had once given a place to my 
studies on Bacon, so that it was a 
proof of courage on the part of the 
more independent editor of the 
Cornhill Magazine when he consented 
to accept it. Ihave since been told 
that the readers of that magazine 
have been rather grateful to him for 
this favour.! 

Now, were I asked whether my 
ideas about Bacon are likely or not 
to produce any effect in England, I 
should say that the English are a 
singular people ; all I know of them 
is that they are friends of light and 
pure air, but that no foreigner is 
able to prophesy what Englishmen 
may think about a certain matter 
six months or six years hence. 


} [We should be sorry to disturb further the self-complacency of Baron Liebig, but a 
sense of justice leads us to remark that there was no necessity for attributing the 
rejection of his paper by the editor of Macmillan’s Magazine to an unworthy compliance 
with national prejudice; for it really contains very little but what is familiar to culti- 
vated men, who have carefully read the Novum Organum or are moderately versed in the 
recent history of invention. The ‘better ones’ by which Bacon’s ideas are to be replaced 
have been unconsciously borrowed at second or third hand from Bacon himself.] 
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THE FIRST SATIRE OF THE FIRST BOOK OF HORACE. 


TRANSLATED BY THEODORE MAartTIN. 


ELL me, Mecenas, if you can, 
How comes it, that no mortal man 
Is with his lot in life content, 
Whether he owes it to the bent 
Of his free choice, or fortune’s whim 
And why is there such charm for him 
In the pursuit his neighbour plies ? 
‘Oh happy, happy merchants!’ cries 
The soldier crippled with the banes 
Of age, and many hard campaigns. 
‘A soldier’s is the life for me!’ 
The merchant shouts, whilst on the sea 
His argosies are tossing far ; 
‘For, mark ye, comes the tug of war, 
Host grapples host, and in a breath 
Tis glorious victory or death!’ 
The lawyer deems the farmer blest, 
When roused at cock-crow from his rest 
By clients—those prodigious bores— 
Thundering réveillé on his doors ; 
Whilst he, by business dragged to town 
From farmy field and breezy down, 
Vows happiness is only theirs, 
Who dwell in crowded streets and squares. 
The cases of this kind we see, 
So multitudinous they be, 
Would tire e’en Fabius’ self, that fount 
Of endless babble, to recount. 
But to my point at once I'll come, 
Lest you should think me wearisome. 
Suppose some god to say, ‘ For you 
What you’re so eager for I’ll do. 
Be you a merchant, man of war! 
You, farmer, get ye to the bar! 
Change places! To your clients you, 
You to your fields! What’s here to do? 
Not stir? ‘°Tis yours, and yet you scorn 
The bliss you pined for night and morn.’ 
Heavens! Were it not most fitting, now, 
That Jove at this should fume, and vow, 
He never, never would again 
Give credence to the prayers of men ? 
But to proceed, and not to seem 
To skim the surface of my theme, 
Like one who has no higher views 
Than with quaint fancies to amuse :— 
Yet why should truth not be impress’d 
Beneath the cover of a jest, 
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As teachers, gentlest of their tribe, 

Their pupils now and then will bribe 

With cakes and sugar-plums to look 

With favour on their spelling-book ? 

Still, be this as it may, let us 

Treat a grave subject gravely—thus : 
The man who turns from day to day 

With weary plough the stubborn clay, 

Yon vintner—an exceeding knave, 

The soldier, sailors rashly brave, 

Who sweep the seas from pole to pole, 

All, to a man, protest their sole 

Incentive thus to toil and sweat 

Is a bare competence to get, 

On which to some calm nook they may 

Retire, and dream their age away. 

Just as the tiny ant—for this 

Their favourite illustration is— 

Whate’er it can away will sweep, 

And add to its still growing heap, 

Sagacious duly to foresee, 

And cater for the time to be. 

True sage, for when Aquarius drear 

Enshrouds in gloom the inverted year, 

She keeps her nest, and on the hoard 

Subsists, her prudent care has stored ; 

Whilst you nor summer’s fervent heat 

From the pursuit of wealth can beat, 

Nor winter, fire, nor sword, nor wrack— 

Nothing can daunt, or hold you back, 

As long as lives the creature, who 

Can brag he’s wealthier than you. 

Where is the pleasure, pray unfold, 

Of burying your heaps of gold 

And silver in some darkling hole, 

With trepidation in your soul ? 

Diminish them, you say, and down 

They'll dwindle to a paltry crown. 

But say you don’t, what beauty lies 

In heaps, however huge their size ? 

Suppose your granaries contain 

Measures ten thousandfold of grain, 

Your stomach will not, when you dine, 

Hold one iota more than mine. 

Like the poor slave, that bears the sack 

Of loaves upon his aching back, 

You'll get no more, no, not one jot, 

Than does his mate, who carries nought. 

Or say, what boots it to the man, 

Who lives within boon Nature’s plan, 

Whether he drive his ploughshare o’er 

A thousand acres or five score ? 

But then, you urge, the joy is deep 

Of taking from a bulky heap. 
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Still, if we’re free to pick out all 
Our needs require from one that’s small, 
What better with your barns are you, 
Than we with our poor sack or two ? 
Let us imagine, you desire 
Some water, and no more require 
Than might be in a jar ta’en up, 
Or even, shall we say, a cup; 
‘T will not touch this trickling spring, 
But from yon rolling river bring 
What store I want,’ you proudly cry. 
Well, be it so! But by and by 
Those who still strive and strain, like you, 
For something more than is their due, 
By surly Aufidus will be 
Swept with its banks into the sea; 
Whilst he, who of no plenty thinks, 
Than for his wants suffices, drinks 
His water undefiled with mud, 
Nor sinks unpitied in the flood. 

But most men, blinded and controlled 
By the delusive lust of gold, 
Say that they never can obtain 
Enough; because a man, they’re fain 
To think, is prized, and prized alone 
For just so much as he may own. 
What’s to be done with fools like these ? 
Let them be wretched, if they please ! 
They have their comforts, it appears, 
Like that rich knave, who met the jeers 
Of the Athenian mob with this: 
‘The people hoot at me, and hiss, 
But I at home applaud myself, 
When in my chest I view my pelf.’ 

See Tantalus, parch’d sinner, gasp 
To catch the stream that slips his grasp! 
Nay, smile not ! change the name, of you 
The story will be quite as true. 
With panting breath and sleepless eye, 
Upon your hoarded bags you lie, 
And can no more their stores abridge, 
Than if to touch were sacrilege, 
But gaze and gloat on them, as though 
They were mere pictures. Would you know, 
What money can avail, and what 
The uses may from it be got? 
Buy bread, some herbs, a flask of wine, 
To these add whatsoe’er, in fine, 
Our human nature, if denied, 
Feels pinch’d for and unsatisfied. 
That’s common sense. But, day and night, 
To watch and ward, half dead with fright, 
To live in dread of thieves and fire, 
Nay, let your very servants tire 
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Your soul with panic, lest they strip 

Your house, and give yourself the slip, 

If these the joys that riches give, 

Heaven keep me beggar’d while I live ! 
But if, you say, you catch a cold, 

Or any other illness hold 

You fast in bed, you can provide 

Some one to sit by your bedside, 

To nurse and tend you, and beseech 

The doctor with caressing speech, 

To cure your ailments, and restore you 

To kith and kindred, that adore you. 

‘Tis all delusion! Neither wife 

Nor son pray heaven to spare your life: 

Neighbours, acquaintance, boy and girl, 

All, all detest you for a churl. 

And can you wonder, you who deem 

Mere wealth above all things supreme, 

If none vouchsafe that loving thought, 

For which your life has never wrought ? 

No! In the chariot-race to train 

A jackass to obey the rein 

Were just as hopeless, as to win 

Or keep the fond regards of kin, 

Though linked by nature’s ties, or friend, 

Without some labour to that end. 
Then let this lust of hoarding cease ; 

And, if your riches shall increase, 

Stand less in dread of being poor, 

And, having managed to secure 

All that was once your aim, begin 

To round your term of toiling in ; 

Nor act like that Umidius, who 

(Brief is the tale) was such a screw, 

Although so rich, he did not count 

His wealth, but measured its amount, 

That any slave went better dress’d, 

And to the last he was possess’d 

By dread that he should die of sheer 

Starvation. Well, the sequel hear ! 

His housekeeper, tried past all bearing, 

With more than Clytemnestra’s daring 

Resolved to cure him of his pain, 

So cleft him with an axe in twain. 
‘What is the counsel, then, you give ? 

That I like Meenius should live, 

Or Nomentanus ?’ Are you mad? 

Extremes in either way are bad. 

When I dissuade you from the vice 

Of grasping, sordid avarice, 

I do not counsel you to be 

A spendthrift and a debauchee. 

A line there is, not hard to draw, 

*T wixt Tanais and the sire-in-law 
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Of young Visellius. Yes, there is 
A mean in all such things as this; 
Certain fix’d bounds, which either way 
O’erstep, and you must go astray. 

And so this brings me round again 
To what I started from, that men 
Are like the miser all in this: 

They ever think their state amiss, 

And only those men happy, who 

A different career pursue ; 

Pine, if their neighbour’s she-goat bears 
An ampler store of milk than theirs ; 
Ne’er think how many myriads are 
Still poorer than themselves by far, 
And with unceasing effort labour 

To get a point beyond their neighbour. 
So does some wight, more rich than they, 
For ever bar their onward way ; 

Just as, when launch’d in full career, 
On, onwards strains the charioteer 

To outstrip the steeds that head the pace, 
And scorns the laggards in the race. 
And thus it happens, that we can 

So rarely light upon a man, 

Who may, with perfect truth confess, 
His life was one of happiness ; 

And, when its destined term is spent, 
Can from its way retire content, 

And like a well replenish’d guest. 

But now I’ve prosed enough; and lest 
You think I have purloined the olio, 
That crams Crispinus’s portfolio, 

That pink of pedants most absurd, 
1 will not add one other word. 
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THE NEW CONFESSIONAL. 


JHE boldness with which the en- 
tire system of the Confessional 
has been reintroduced into the 
English Church, and the apathy 
with which its members have looked 
on while this once dreaded image 
has been, so to speak, unveiled by 
its chief votary, are assuredly among 
the most suggestive and remarkable 
of those religious phenomena which 
the historian of a future age will 
have to solve. Scarcely two cen- 
turies have passed away since an 
eminent divine (then Archdeacon of 
Middlesex) contributed to that great 
collection of controversial tracts 
which ushered in the Revolution of 
1688, and to which Macaulay assigns 
so high a rank in the literature of 
the age, a masterly refutation of 
auricular confession as practised in 
the Church of Rome. Contrasting 
her course with that of the Church 
of England at this point, he ob- 
serves : 

As for the Church of England in particular, 
though she hath no fondness for mounte- 
bank medicines, as observing them to be 
seldom successful, yet she is not wanting in 
her care and compassion to the souls of 
those under her guidance. Indeed 
she hath not set up a confessor’s chair in 
every parish, nor much less placed the priest 
in the seat of God Almighty, as thinking it 
safer, at least in ordinary cases, to remit 
men to the text of the written word of God 
and to the public ministry thereof, for a 
resolution of conscience, than to the secret 
oracle of a priest in a corner, and advises 
them rather to observe what God himself 
declares of the nature and guilt of sin, the 
aggravations or abatements of it, and the 
terms and conditions of pardon, than what 
a priest pronounces.' 


How long it will be permitted us 
to draw this contrast, unless the 
great body of the laity assist us to 
preserve it, appears at the present 
moment a very doubtful question. 
While, however, the modern fu- 


sionists and adiaphorists are en- 
gaged in ‘ calculating an Interim for 
the meridian of England,’ it seems 
not inopportune to say a few words 
on a subject whose manifold and 
complex elements bring it into the 
region of ‘social science’ as well as 
of: religious controversy. 

No question, it may be affirmed, 
is more truly a subject of general 
interest; none is more penetrating 
in its influence on the entire social 
system than that of the confessional 
—that ‘ carnificina conscientiarum,’ 
as our ancestors were not afraid to 
call it—with all its terrible forms 
of interrogatory for probing and 
rankling wounds which it not un- 
frequently reopens and even inflicts, 
and the no less perilous remedies 
with which it ‘heals them lightly’— 
some of the great Roman doctors 
even declaring that ‘the priest ought 
to absolve a man upon his saying 
that he detests his sin, though at 
the same time the confessor doth 
not believe that he doth so.’.2 We 
shall not therefore trespass upon 
the domain of divinity (even in 
literature a ‘peculiar jurisdiction’) 
if we endeavour to put the reader 
in possession of a few facts which 
= enable him to form a more ac- 

urate judgment on the extravagant 
ies which are now forced upon 
his attention. Fortunately there is 
something in the English mind 
which naturally and almost neces- 
sarily revolts against all exaggerated 
pretensions of this kind. When 
such claims are urged upon us we 
are apt to ‘reduce them to their 
simplest terms,’ in the manner in 
which that ‘ingenious gentleman, 
Mr. Andrew Marvel’ brought down 
to a practical issue the claims of 
the Nicene fathers to a direct in- 
spiration: ‘If so many of them, 


1 Archdeacon Goodman, Of Auricular Confession (1684), p. 4 


VOL. 


LXXV.—NO, CCCCXLVIII, 


2 Bauny, Escobar and Suarez, ap. Goodman, p. 43. 
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when they got together, acted like 
rational men, ’twas enough in all 
reason, and as much as could be 
expected.”! Let us then first glance 
at the history and claims of auri- 
cular confession, and then at the na- 
ture of the object it proposes to us— 
a sacerdotal absolution. Upon the 
scriptural claims of the confessional 
we need dwell but for a moment. 
The famous passage of St. James 
has been absolutely invalidated for 
such a purpose by almost every in- 
terpreter of learning, and by none 
more completely than by the great 
Cardinal Cajetan, who here at least 
fraternises with hisadversary Luther. 
The confession here spoken of is, 
as he affirms, merely mutual and 
general with a view to mutual prayer 
and intercession, and not priestly or 
sacramental. In like manner, the 
charge ‘Go show yourselves to the 
priests,’ has been restrained to our 
Lord himself, as the only antitype 
of the Levitical priesthood, by every 
honest interpreter from the days of 
St. Ambrose to those of Bede. Of 


the commission given by our Lord 
to the apostles after the resurrection 
we shall have occasion to speak 


hereafter. What, then, is the pro- 
per origin of auricular or private 
confession which, though compara- 
tively unknown in the Eastern 
Church, developed itself so early 
and vigorously in the west? The 
good and learned Beatus Rhenanus, 
who forms one of the most interest- 
ing links between ante-Tridentine 
Romanism and early Protestantism, 
tells us that the question greatly 
puzzled him until he found a gleam 
of light in the works of Theodulfus, 
Bishop of Orleans, who flourished 
in the time of Charlemagne. ‘In 
the first place,’ writes that eminent 
ritualist, ‘we ought to confess to 


1 Short Historical Essay on Creeds, §c. 
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God and then to the priest ; because 
the confession which is made to the 
priest gives us this kind of assistance 
that by means of his godly counsel 
we may remove the stain of our sins 
by the salutary observations of re- 
pentance or by mutual prayer.’— 
In agreement with which are the 
well known words of our own Arch- 
bishop Theodore: ‘The confession 
which is made to God alone purges 
sins, while that to the priest tells us 
how they may be purged.’ 

Now herewe have the confessional 
in its simplest and most innocent 
form—a mere consultative tribunal, 
if it can be even called as much, 
The object it proposes seems rather 
to obtain the advice and direction 
of the only guides who were then 
enabled to give them than to pro- 
cure an absolution on such terms as 
the power of the priesthood might 
be able to exact. It was a volun- 
tary act, engaged in not periodically 
or perfunctorily, but as occasion 
rendered it desirable. This stage is 
the more interesting to us of the 
Church of England inasmuch as it 
exactly represents the state to which 
our reformers brought back the prac- 
tice, viz., a simple consultation with 
a godly man (either lay or cleric, 
for our Homily on Repentance dis- 
tinctly includes the former) in order 
to our direction and improvement 
under special circumstances and in 
special difficulties.2 But the con- 
sultative office was too likely, in 
days when personal rights were un- 
defined and a shadowy theocracy 
overhung every civil power, to pass 
into an authoritative one; and what- 
ever acquires a positive authority 
soon assumes a judicial form. 

This, as the great Bishop Ricci 
shgws us, was the course of the 
Roman See in its appellate jurisdic- 


2 Beatus Rhenanus indicates the ignorance of the laity as the only ground of their in- 
competence in this matter, in the words, ‘ Vides igitur necessarium fuisse sacerdotis ut! 
consilio quatenus institutis penitentiz legibus fieret satis, gue laicis non perinde cognité 


erant.—In Tertull. de Penit. 
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tion. From being a mere consulta- 
tive tribunal, to which recourse was 
had, ‘perché la chiesa di quella 
citté era incontrastabilmente la pit 
rispettabile,’ it became at last a 
court of appellate jurisdiction; a 
laudable deference became the foun- 
dation of an established right, and 
the spiritual claim passed imper- 
ceptibly into the temporal. In the 
case of the confessional, this was 
greatly assisted by the numberless 
penitential canons, which formed a 
regular code of moral and criminal 
law, and which were drawn up at a 
period when public penances were 
still the practice of the Church ; 
and when the civil and religious 
authorities carried on a kind of 
mixed jurisdiction. What could be 
easier or more natural than to trans- 
fer this ready-made code from the 
public tribunals of the Church to 
this private court, keeping for the 
Papal chair itself that goodly cata- 
logue of ‘reserved cases,’ which, 
even to the most skilful confessor, 
are forbidden ground? But as a 
necessary consequence, with the 
judicial decrees the judicial process 
must be introduced also. How can 
the confessor prescribe the remedy 
unless he knows the disease ? How 
can the patient be expected to tell 
him the symptoms unless he have 
the power of interrogating him, or 
know the depth and direction of the 
wound unless he carefully probe it ? 
By means of this false analogy be- 
tween bodily and mental disease, 
which is drawn out by the Roman 
divines in all its minutest features, 
the most terrible of the engines of 
the confessional—the right of inter- 
rogation—was introduced so steal- 
thily and so triumphantly, that we 
almost wonder to hear that as late 
as the time of St. Raymund de 
Pennaforti, the great introducer of 
the Inquisition (1200), there were 
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those who affirmed that ‘ the priest 
ought not to interrogate the peni- 
tent.! The dangers of this interro- 
gatory were, however, even then so 
apparent that St. Raymund himself 
observes :—‘I advise that in inter- 
rogations you should not descend to 
special sins or special circumstances ; 
since many perchance, after many 
such interrogations, have fallen who 
would not have thought of such 
things otherwise.’? 

When the danger was more fully 
developed, after the Reformation, 
we find that the Council of Trent 
itself and St. Charles Borromeo 
anxiously caution the confessors of 
their Church against the danger of 
suggesting to their penitents the 
very sins they are eager to guard 
them against. Of the state of the 
confessional in its full development, 
Beatus Rhenanus gives us a most 
interesting account in his admirable 
commentary on Tertullian. He was 
able in this instance to recall the 
experience of a still more remark- 
able forerunner of the Reformation, 
John Geiler of Keysersburg, who 
from the Carthusians and Francis- 
cans he was constantly visiting, 
had heard more of the terrors of 
the system than most others in that 
earlier day. Among the acquain- 
tances he thus formed was that of a 
pious Carthusian, who, through the 
inevitable imperfections which he 
discovered in the most elaborate 
and exquisite methods by which 
this mental torture could be applied, 
began to despair of the salvation of 
any one, and meditated suicide by 
starvation—‘apocarteresin cogita- 
bat’—the only method, it may be 
presumed, consistent with monastic 
discipline. No wonder that the 
good Geiler wrote a book upon what 
he, not inappropriately, calls the 
‘ Beichtweh’—the morbus confessionis, 
as Rhenanus phrases it. Yet this 


' Raymondi de Pennaforti, Summa, 1. iii. tit. xxiv. 


2 Id. ibid. 


5 B. Rhen. Jn Tirtull. de Penit. 


Ed. Erasmi, 1550, p. 471. 
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is the system which, in all its most 
recent improvements, with all the 
accessions it has received since we 
parted with it at the Reformation, 
is now being introduced again 
among us; this is the ‘ domestic 
institution’ which is now being 
brought into our Church with all 
its most revolting features in front, 
and, strange to say, we look on 
with indifference, and almost com- 
placency, as if we were merely sur- 
vey ing a medieval curiosity. Yet 
it cannot be denied that our fore- 
fathers were as anxious to guard us 
against this danger as they were to 
protect us against ¢ any of the corrup- 
tions of the Roman system. The Ho- 
mily on Repentance, which receives a 
solemn ratification in our very Arti- 
cles, declares that ‘auricular con- 
fession hath not his warrant of 
God’s word.’ And the mind of our 
Church appears no less clearly in 
the Commination Service, where 
she expresses a wish that public 
penances for notorious sins could be 
reintroduced; ‘ instead whereof’ 
(she adds) ‘ it is thought good ’— 

not to remit you to the confession 
of them to your proper priests, but 
‘to read to you the general sen- 
tences of God’s cursing against im- 
penitent sinners.’ Here is a dis- 
tinct proof that she considered 
auricular confession to be entirely 
abrogated, and had nothing to offer 
in lieu of it but a general peniten- 
tial office, which, where the confes- 
sional is established, would be alto- 
gether a superfluity. ‘ The primi- 
tive Christians,’ as Archbishop 
Wake assures us, ‘practised no 
other penance than that of public 
discipline. For private faults,’ he 
adds, ‘they exhorted their penitents 
to confess them to God, and unless 
some particular circumstances re- 
quired the communication of them 
to the priest, plainly signified that 
that confession was not only in 
itself sufficient, but in effect was 


1 Exposition of the Doct 
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more agreeable to Holy Scripture 
than any other.’! 

We would ask the reader to con- 
ceive some great public tribunal 
suddenly converted into a private 
and secret one—the entire peniten- 
tial code of the Church entrusted to 
private and irresponsible hands—a 
power of examination by interroga- 
tory, which not even the public 
tribunals of the Church exercised 
in its penitential process, assigned 
to the caprice of an individual— 
and he will be able better to esti- 
mate the dangers which threaten 
us again from that mysterious tri- 
bunal which is all but inaugurated 
in the very midst of us. There are 
many circumstances both in its 
history and practice which might 
be dwelt upon with some advantage, 
but there is one which has been so 
prominently brought forward by 
the advocates of the system that it 
is an imperative duty to confront 
them at this point. This relates to 
those sins against the purity of the 
Christian life and conversation of 
which the teaching of the Church 
was and ought ever to be, ‘ But 
fornication and all uncleanness: 
let it not once be named among you.’ 
(Eph. v. 3.) The practice and 
very principle of the confessional is 
on the other hand to bring such 
sins into the highest relief. Now 
the ancient fathers, and more es- 
pecially the early ascetics, who had 
more deeply than any penetrated 
into the recesses of the human 
heart and unravelled its many e- 
tanglements, arrived at the just 
conclusion (which St. Paul seems 
to imply wherever he imposes this 
sacred silence) that in certain cases 
the very thought and recollection 
of sin might become anew a fomes 
peccati, and that the mere giving 
to the wandering and evanescent 
thought of sin ‘a local habitation 
and a name’ might turn it into the 
fuel of sin, and give solidity and 
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consistency to what else might pass 
away like any other morbid symp- 
tom, leaving no trace of its exis- 
tence behind. When the famous 
John Cassian, the pupil and friend 
of St. Chrysostom, visited the mo- 
nasteries and cells of Egypt, he 
gathered this good counsel from 
one of the greatest of the abbots 
of that day, whose simple and sen- 
sible doctrine on repentance pre- 
sents the most singular contrast to 
the scholastic puzzle, which the 
sacrament of penance was reduced 
to in the Council of Trent. Ger- 
manus (who accompanied Cassian) 
having asked the abbot ‘whether 
the remembrance of past sins ought 
not to be diligently retraced,’ he 
replied— 

This ought not to be done; nay even if it 
should violently intrude itself it ought 
to be instantly expelled. . . . . For 
when you recall those things which you 
have committed according to the Prince of 
this world, whether through ignorance or 
lust—even though I grant you that in this 
recollection no satisfaction (odlectatio) might 
insinuate itself—assuredly even the mere 
contagion of the old impurity must tend to 
corrupt the mind by its rankness and to ex- 
clude the spiritual odour of virtues, that is 
to say the sweet savour of good. When, 
therefore, the recollection of former vices 
strikes the sense, we ought to start away 
from it as an honest and grave man would 
shrink from an immodest woman's presence 
and conversation. . . For it often 
happens that when any one of the inex- 
perienced retraces in his memory his own 
falls and those of others with a sentiment 
of compunction, he is himself smitten by a 
pleasurable assent to this most subtle 
temptation, and a beginning entered upon 
with an appearance of piety, closes with an 
impure and injurious end. ‘For there are 
ways which appear right unto a man, but 
the end thereof are the ways of death.’ 
Wherefore we ought rather to endeavour to 
provoke ourselves to a laudable compunc- 
tion by the appetite for virtue and the de- 
sire of the kingdom of heaven, than by the 
odious recollections of vice. 


Thus far this good Abbot of 
Panephysis, who, agreeably with 
the doctrine, advises those who— 
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blush to confess their sins before men, to 
confess them with earnest supplication to 
God, in order that by that good confession, 
‘ My sin is ever before me, and mine ini- 
quity have I not hid,’ they may be able to 
add, ‘ And thou hast put away the iniquity 
of my sin. For He ‘absque ullius vere- 
cundiz publicatione curare et sine impro- 
perio peccata donare consuevit.’? 


We now come to consider the 
end for which the new confessional 
system is proposed to us—the abso- 
lution which closes this melancholy 
task of wandering through paths 
of sinful thought which, in order to 
be enabled to forsake, we ought at 
least to be permitted, if not even 
enjoined to forget. The figures of 
‘binding and loosing,’ ‘remitting 
and retaining,’ seem ever to the 
Church to have involved the same 
meaning. ‘ Remissio peccatorum 
solutio est’ writes St. Augustine, 
who continually illustrates the 
work of Christ in forgiving sin, and 
of the Church in relieving the peni- 
tent from the temporal conse- 
quences of sin, by the case of 
Lazarus—called to life by Christ— 
summoned by him to come forth 
from the grave—yet having one 
single impediment left, which those 
who caused it were commanded to 
remove. 

Some will say [he asks on one occasion], 
what profits the Church if he thus comes 
forth raised to life by the Lord’s voice? 
What benefit doth the Church give to the 
confessor—that Church to which the Lord 
said, ‘ Whatever ye shall bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven?’ Consider the case of 
Lazarus. Already he lived by his confession, 
but he did not walk free, impeded as he 
was with bonds. Whatthendoththe Church 
to whom it was said, ‘ Whomsoever ye loose 
shall be loosed,’ unless it be that the Lord 


said at once to his disciples, ‘Loose him and 
let him go?’? 


Elsewhere he applies the same 
doctrine to every Christian, show- 
ing how we may all be said to bind 
and loose our brethren. 


You have begun [he writes] to account your 


1 Cassiani Collationes, pp. coll. xx. ce. 8, 9. 
2 Augustin, De Verbis Evang. Matt. xi. Serm. 66. 
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brother a publican and a sinner. You have 
bound him on earth. See that you bind him 
justly, for justice breaks through unjust 
bonds. But when you have reproved and 
become reconciled with your brother you 
have loosed him upon earth; and when you 
have loosed him upon earth, he shall be 
loosed in heaven.! 

And the old and simple doctrine 
of absolution could not be better 
shadowed forth. Christ calls to 
life, frees, absolves—but the single 
impediment which the Church is 
permitted to interpose to the per- 
fect communion and enjoyment of 
all her privileges, the Church her- 
selfis commanded to remove, ‘ Loose 
him and let him go.’—Hence Lord 
Bacon takes exception against our 
general form of absolution, ‘ because 
it hath neither penance nor excom- 
munication precedent. Jor the 
Church never looseth but where the 
Church hath bound.2 King James, 


whose flatterers at the Hampton 
Court Conference (as Bishop Bar- 
low tells us) ‘were fully persuaded 
that his Majesty spoke by the 
instinct of the Spirit of God ’—and 


they were mostly themselves 
bishops—was of the same view. 
For he said, ‘ Where there precedes 
not either excommunication or 
penance, there needs no absolu- 
tion.? 

To suppose then that the church 
by absolving her members freed 
them from their sins would carry 
with it the supposition that she 
had bound them with them; while 
the view that she merely relieves 
of them of the temporal penalty is 
in perfect agreement with the ad- 
mitted truth that this is all that 
she is able to bind upon them. 
Accordingly, absolution in the 
ancient Church was simply the 
reconciliation of the penitent by 
laying on of hands after the com- 
pletion of his penance. The 
Roman and Anglo-Roman usage 
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inverts this primitive order, for 
here we find remission of sins given 
after confession, and before their 
proper satisfaction. In order to 
gain the admission of its higher 
pretensions, the Roman Church 
complacently adapted itself to the 
relaxed usages of modern society. 
A very curious relic of the more 
ancient theory of absolution sur- 
vived even in that Church in the 
absolution of a dead body for the 
purpose of admitting it to Christian 
burial, of which Wiirdtwein gives 
us an instance in the solemn abso- 
lution of the corpse of a canon of 
Cologne by Bernardus de Berne, 
an official of the Archbishop. 
Another more conspicuous case was 
the absolution of the dead body of 
the Emperor Henry by a brief of 
Pope Urban V. If these were any 
more than removals of some tem- 
poral impediment, they would in- 
volve an invasion by the ‘forum 
militantis ecclesie’ as Cajetan 
calls it, of the ‘forum Jesu Christi 
regnantis in cceelo.’ But it will be 
said, the charge ‘ whosesoever sins,’ 
&c. is so introduced into the Ordi- 
nation Services of our Church as 
to indicate the collation with those 
words of some great spiritual power. 
Let us examine this question more 
closely. 

In determining the true meaning 
tobe attached to the words, ‘ Whose- 
soever sins,’ &c., addressed to the 
recipient of priest’s orders in the 
Church of England, we ought first 
to determine the meaning of the 
words as originally employed by 
our Lord; and, secondly, the quali- 
fications which they must receive 
in their later application, when, the 
extraordinary powers of the apo- 
stolic order having passed away, 
the authority of the Church entered 
into ordinary and regular channels.‘ 

If the words of Christ are ex- 


Serm. 82, in verba, ‘Si peccaverit in te frater tuus.’ 
Seasonable Considerations, p. 15, ed. 1689. * Summe of the Conference (1604), p. 8- 
Quemadmodum Christus potestatem habuit superiorem Apostolicd, ita nee Apostolis 
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amined critically, and in connection 
with the co-ordinate commission to 
bind and loose which is given to 
St. Peter (Matt. xvi. 19), we must 
assign to them the meaning which 
would have been undoubtedly given 
them by their Jewish hearers—these 
forms of speech occurring nowhere 
in Scripture but in these places, 
and in the Talmudical and rab- 
binical writings, in which we find 
instances of them, and which give 
us the only key to their interpre- 
tation. The ‘binding’ and ‘ loosing’ 
would mean, according tothe Jewish 
usage, the declaring what is lawful 
or unlawful under the law—the 
application of ‘the key of know- 
ledge’ to the written law of God— 
the declaration of the extent and 
the limits of precept and rite under 
the Mosaic code. And this, as con- 
ferred upon the apostles, gave them 
the function of authoritatively de- 
termining all those intricate ques- 
tions whicharose out of the relations 
between the old and new dispen- 
sations, whose solution fills so large 
a space in the apostolic epistles. 
In this sense, the authority to bind 
or to loose might, as has been ob- 
served by a learned writer already 
referred to, be paraphrased thus— 
‘Ab ore vestro, authoritate, et defi- 
nitionibus, pendebit regula licitorum 
et illicitorum.’ 

In the second passage, while the 
same figure is preserved, and the 
words ‘ binding’ and ‘ loosing’ give 
place to the kindred terms, ‘ retain- 
ing’ and ‘ remitting,’ several points 
of important distinction present 
themselves in the context, and in 
the circumstances under which the 
privilege is renewed. First, it suc- 
ceeds that insufflation by which the 
Holy Ghost was directly conveyed 
to the first followers of our Lord, 
and stands in the closest possible 
combination with that power of 
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immediately conferring the Holy 
Spirit which was afterwards exer- 
cised by the apostles, and with those 
miraculous gifts which ‘ confirmed 
the word with signs following ;’ 
and were the appointed token of 
this iramediate possession of the 
Spiritof God. There can therefore 
be no question that these words 
(whatever ordinary powers or privi- 
leges they transmit to the Church 
in later ages) conveyed also to those 
who were immediately addressed in 
them certain extraordinary and 
special powers which have the cha- 
racter of a personal privilege, of 
which the canon law affirms, ‘ privi- 
legium personale personam sequitur, 
et extinguitur cum personi.’ That 
portion of the privilege which de- 
pended on conditions which cannot 
be perpetuated cannot revive, de- 
tached as itis from its results, ‘ suis 
indicibus authoritate et effectu vi- 
duata;’ as has been the case in 
extreme unction, where the mira- 
culous result having ceased, the 
Reformed Churches, with one con- 
sent, disused the rite itself. What 
then remains, and what does our 
Church assume to remain, cf this 
privilege when she adopts «hese 
words in the ordination of pviests, 
and in the form of absolution in the 
Visitation Service ? 

First, let us examine the circum- 
stances under which the words are 
introduced in the former case. And 
here three important historical facts 
occur to us which lead on to a very 
obvious conclusion. 

1. Theancient ritual books of the 
Roman and Western Churches, with 
scarcely a single exception, omit the 
sentence, ‘Whosesoever sins,’ &c., 
altogether. A few service books 
direct the singing of the antiphony, 
‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost,’ by 
the clergy assisting; while a very 
few indeed, and those of a later 


equantur eorum successores ; neque pari vi defluxére ad posteros primorum jura et privi- 
legia. Gradatim descenditur ad statum fixum, in quo tandem requiescere oportet, nisi 
forsan reviviscant miracula.—Burnet, De Fide et Officiis Christianorum (1728), p. 193. 
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date, insert the additional words as 
we have them. This is largely 
shown by Martene.! 

2. Although these words are 
found so seldom, and so late, they 
gave occasion to some of the school- 
men to allege their necessity to the 
perfection of the office; and although 
all the Western Ritualists and the 
great Roman divines have ever 
strenuously denied this necessity, 
our Church, from the fear of muti- 
lating an office upon whose inte- 
grity so much depended, retained 
them in this place. 

3. But in order to show what 
meaning she assigned to them, and 
that they did not convey (as had 
been asserted) an authority to confer 
a sacramental absolution whose 
foundation she had absolutely de- 
stroyed (Art. xxv.), she added 
these words—‘ And be thou a faith- 
ful dispenser of the word of God, 
and of His holy Sacraments ’— 
words not to be found in the Roman 
‘order, nor, as far as our knowledge 
goes, in any pre-Reformation office 
of the kind whatever. 

The conclusion, then, seems in- 
-evitable that our Church designed 
to use these words wholly in a dif- 
ferent sense from that in which the 
Roman Church uses them in con- 
nection with her sacrament of 
penance. And this, if it is not suf- 
ficiently cleared up in the Invi- 
tation in our Communion Service 
to those troubled in conscience, is 
abundantly cleared up in the Homily 
on Repentance, which forms a para- 
phrase upon it. The passage in 
the former case stands thus : 

Let him come to me, or to some other dis- 
creet and learned minister of God’s Word, 
and open his grief, that by the ministry of 


God's Holy Word, he may receive the bene- 
fit of Absolution, &e. 


Now, first, we will compare these 
words with the corresponding invi- 
tation of the communion office of 
1547, and then with the words of 


> Le Antiguis Eccl, Ritibus, vol. ii. p. 316. 
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the Homily on Repentance. The 
former runs thus: 


Let him come to me, orto some other dis- 
creet and learned priest, taught in the law 
of God, and confess and open his sin and 
grief secretly, that he may receive such 
ghostly counsel, &c., that his conscience 
may be relieved, and that of us as a minister 
of God and of the Church, he may receive 
comfort and absolution, &c. 


We note, first, that the words 
‘minister of God’s word’ are sub- 
stituted for ‘priest taught in the 
law of God’—a change which is 
not without significance, inasmuch 
as the one implies rather the appli- 
cation of what the homily calls ‘ the 
comfortable salve of God’s word,’ 
while the other refers to the old 
laws which regulated the confes- 
sional in the day when it was still 
in use. Inthe next place, the invi- 
tation in the former passage extends 
from the ordinary and appointed 
minister to any other minister of 
God’s word, who, inasmuch as he 
could have no authority to absolve 
(on the ground of his haying no 
jurisdiction), could only be able to 
apply the consolations of the gospel 
in a general sense, and not as a 
penitential priest. At this point, 
there is a singular contrast in the 
words of the earlier invitation ; for 
while the latter one reserves "¢ for 
us as a minister of God’ the abso- 
lution promised in this case, the 
other assigns to any godly minister 
the work of absolution, which be- 
comes in this case a new function, 
bearing no resemblance to that 
which the laws of the whole Church 
had restricted to the parish priest 
alone. When we proceed to com- 
pare both these documents with the 
subsequent teaching of the Homily 
on Repentance (representing re- 
spectively the years 1547, 1552, 
and 1562), we find a still more re- 
markable change. For this docu- 
ment, which the articles of 1562 
expressly authorise as a good and 
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wholesome doctrine, says of persons 
troubled in conscience that ‘ they 
may repair to their learned curate 
or pastor, or to some other godly, 
learned man,’ that they ‘may re- 
ceive at their hand the comfortable 
salve of God’s word,’ denouncing in 
the very same passage the ‘ number- 
ing of sins’ in confession, and the 
whole system of auricular confession, 
as ‘ having not the warrant of God’s 
word.’ Now, here we have not 
only the clergy, but the laity brought 
into the ministry, for the ‘ other 
godly and learned man’ can only 
point to some discreet and judicious 
layman, unless we suppose either 
that the jurisdiction of a parish 
priest is entirely set aside, or (which 
is still more incredible) that two 
priests answering this description 
and with co-ordinate jurisdiction, 
existed at this time in every parish 
in England, 

Nor were the authors of the 
Homily altogether destitute of au- 
thorities in this instance, for not 
only had the Master of the Sen- 
tences, Albertus Magnus, Alex- 
ander ab Ales, St. Bonaventura, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and others of 
great name, assigned the power of 
hearing confessions even to laymen, 
but our own Lanfranc had laid 
down the general rule, ‘Sin nec in 
ordinibus ecclesiasticis cui con- 
fitearis invenis; vir mundus ubi- 
cunque sit requiratur.’ Martene 
gives numerous and ancient in- 
stances of the exercise of this right: 
one, a very remarkable case, in 
which a layman confessing to a 
layman received absolution ‘juxta 
potestatem suam.’! But, however 
this may be,it must be apparent that 
the form ‘that by the ministry of 
God’s word he may receive absolu- 
tion,’ is not one which can possibly 
be brought into agreement with the 
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doctrine of the Church of Rome, 
now reintroduced into our own— 
for the absolution would rather in 
this case be from the authority and 
office of the priest than by the mi- 
nistry of God’s Word.? In con- 
formity with her altered views on 
the sacrament of penance, our 
Church excluded from her services 
those forms of private confession 
and absolution by which the offi- 
ciating priests prepared themselves 
for their public function ; and in 
place of them, inserted those general 
forms of confession and absolution 
which form so distinctive a feature 
in our daily services and in the 
office of communion. The structure 
of these prayers is in exact confor- 
mity to the doctrine expressed in the 
Homily, and represents the idea of 
absolution in a totally different 
aspect from that under which it is 
presented in the Church of Rome, 
exhibiting the remission of sins as 
effected by the application of God’s 
word to the conscience, and by the 
acquisition of His Spirit in the 
heart: not through the restoration, 
in any form, of the tribunal of the 
confessional, or the sacramental 
power of absolution. The prayer 
in the Communion Service, though 
it passes from the declaratory form 
(which may be said, inasmuch as 
it is altogether a new form, to re- 
present the Reformed doctrine and 
usages) into the more ancient depre- 
catory form, in no degree obscures 
the view of absolution presented in 
our daily services; for the depre- 
catory form carries us back more 
than any other to the duty, and 
establishes the efficacy of, that 
mutual intercession enjoined by St. 
James, where, as Cajetan observes, 
there is no allusion to sacramental 
confession, but only to that mutual 
confession of sin by which we 


' The Wiirtemberg Confession makes the ‘ hearing of the gospel’ equivalent to ‘ abso- 
lution,’ and recommends confession as a means of ‘enabling men to hear the gospel of 
Christ concerning the remission of sins.’ Is not this the true meaning of our own phrase, 
that ‘by the ministry of God’s word he may receive absolution ?’ 

* Martene, tom. ii, p. 38. 
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may be led to pray for one another. 
But from this form, which every 
Christian might use of another, and 
every Christian ought to use in 
some manner in behalf of all men, 
we pass on to that single instance 
of the use of the Roman and direct 
form of absolution appointed, or 
rather permitted, in the visitation 
of the sick. Here a very singular 
preliminary feature appears in the 
rubric which introduces it. It is 
only authorised in cases where the 
penitent shall ‘ humbly and heartily 
desire it,’ which clearly indicates it 
to be a concession to those who had 
joined the Church of England, and 
yet still clung to the popular form 
of absolution; while, in order to 
remove the errors which were con- 
nected with the usage, and to bring 
back the mind of the penitent to 
the only really absolving power, 
the form in question, which pro- 
perly ought to have closed the 
whole office, is supplemented by a 
collect, which asks absolution for 
the sinner from God, and entreats 
Him to ‘impute not unto him 
his former sins’— words which 
would have no meaning if the abso- 
lution just before pronounced had 
the signification which is now as- 
signed it, and which show that 
this direct and personal form is 
only a special application of the 
general forms in the services of the 
Church, made in a case in which 
the conditions of a true repentance 
had been fulfilled as far as possible. 
The words of St. Ambrose exhibit 
the true sense of the Church in 
regard to this doctrine :—‘ The word 
of God remits sins: the priest is 
the judge. The priest, indeed, sets 
forth his office, but exercises none 
of the rights of power.’!_ The same 
view is more largely developed by 
the Master of the Sentences, who 
concludes : 


We may say and believe this: that God 
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alone remits and retains sins; and yet hath 
conferred upon the Church the power of 
binding and loosing, but, in another sense 
from that, in which He binds and looses: 
for He by Himself alone remits sin; for 
He cleanses the soul from the inward stain, 
and frees it from the debt of eternal death. 
But this He hath not conceded to the priests, 
to whom, nevertheless, He has granted the 
power of binding and loosing, that is, of 
showing men to be bound or loosed. Whence 
the Lord first, by Himself, restored the 
leper to health, and then sent him to the 
priests, by whose judgment he would be 
declared cleansed.? 


There is no question that the old 
deprecatory form then in use was 
more in conformity with this doc- 
trine than the newer form, which 
belongs to the thirteenth century. 
For, as Radulphus Ardens, who 
flourished in the previous century, 
writes, ‘We do not say, “I remit 
you your sins,” but we say as a 
prayer, ‘May God Almighty have 
mercy on you.’”’’ And in like man- 
ner William of Paris: ‘The Con- 
fessor does not, in the manner of 
secular judges, pronounce, “ We 
absolve thee—we do not condemn 
thee,”’ but prays over him that God 
might grant him absolution and 
remission, and the grace of sanctifi- 
cation.’ The ancient form fell into 
disuse about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, and the English 
Church, which had, earlier than any 
other, adopted the direct form, en- 
joined it as the only and proper one 
in the Council of London held in 
1268. While, therefore, the re- 
moval of this form would rather be 
a work of restoration than of inno- 
vation, it is clear that it may be so 
interpreted as to fall into agreement 
with the general doctrine of our 
Church, and with the other forms 
of absolution she has enjoined ; while 
the meaning that is affixed to it by 
an extreme party in our Church, 
cannot in any way be reconciled 
with her other teaching, and would 
in effect restore the distinctive fea- 


2 Sent. civ. dist. 18. 
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tures of the Sacrament of Penance, 
which our Article has so entirely 
abrogated. 

Still more fatally would it affect 
the Homily on Repentance, which 
makes no mention whatever of ab- 
solution, and adds, after quoting 
St. Ambrose’s gloss on the words, 
‘Go, show thyself to the priest,’ 
‘Who is the true Priest but He, 
which is the Priest for ever after 
the order of Melchizedek ?’ affirm- 
ing that we ought to ‘acknowledge 
none other Priest for deliverances 
from our sins, but our Saviour 
Jesus Christ; who, being Sovereign 
Bishop, doth with the sacrifice of 
His body and blood, most effectually 
cleanse the spiritual leprosy, and 
wash away the sins of all those, 
that with true confession of the 
same do flee unto Him!’ But some 
light is thrown upon this subject by 
the treatment of it in the Hampton 
Court Conference, which is thus 
described by Bishop Barlow: 


Next in order was the point of Absolu- 
tion, which the Lord Archbishop cleared 
from all abuse or superstition, as it is used 
in our Church of England, reading unto his 
Majesty both the Confession in the begin- 
ning of the Communion Book, and the 
Absolution following it, wherein (saith he) 
‘the Minister doth nothing else but pro- 
nounce an absolution in general.’ His 
Highness perused them both in the book 
itself, liking and approving them, finding 
it to be very true, which my Lord Arch- 
bishop said: but the Bishop of London, 
stepping forward, added, ‘ It becometh us to 
deal plainly with your Majesty: There is 
also in the Communion Book another more 
particular and personal form of Absolution 
prescribed to be used in the Order for the 
Visitation of the Sick: this the King de- 
sired to see, and whilst Master Dean of the 
Chapel was turning to it, the said Bishop 
alleged that not only the confessions of 
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Augusta, Bohemia, Saxon, which he there 
cited, do retain and allow it, but that 
Master Calvin did also approve such a 
general kind of confession and absolution 
as the Church of England useth—and 
withal, did very well like of those which 
are private, for so he terms them. The 
said particular Absolution in the Common 
Prayer Book being read, his Majesty ex- 
ceedingly well approved it, adding that it 
was Apostolical, and a very good ordinance, 
in that it was given in the name of Christ 
to one that desired it, and upon the clearing 
of his conscience,’ 

It is plain from this description, 
that this private form of absolution 
was not regarded at the period of 
the Conference in the same light in 
which it is regarded now—that on 
the one hand the Puritans, who 
would have most strenuously op- 
posed it, had it really conveyed 
what it is now alleged to convey, 
offered no resistance at this point, 
while the bishops gave it that 
moderate explanation, which it is 
now supposed to be incapable of 
bearing. The king moreover ap- 
pears to have attached considerable 
weight to the rubric, which gives it 
so unusual a character, and to re- 
cognise it as an exceptional form, 
though one which, as the Bishop of 
London alleged, was common to 
other Protestant rituals. In any 
case it is obvious that a special for- 
mula of this kind must be explained 
according to the general doctrine 
and forms of the Church, and that 
to use it as a foundation upon which 
the sacrament of penance, or at 
least a system of penitential disci- 
pline may be rebuilt, is to violate 
the plainest rules of interpretation, 
and to unsettle the whole doctrine 
of repentance as it was restored at 
the period of the Reformation. 
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AMERICAN DAIRIES. 


. \ THOM the Gods love, die 

young.’ This saying may 
serve to console the people of New 
York just now in connection with 
some startling information recently 
received from America. It appears 
that the number of infants who die 
in that city is far beyond all our 
experience, and that, as regards 
those at a somewhat more advanced 
age, the proportion is so unnatural 
that the results must be considered 
quite abnormal, The early death 
of children is too prevalent among 
us at home, but our condition in 
this respect is not nearly so sad as 
that of the New Yorkers. They do 
not complain that any one class in 
society is more visited than another, 
but the mortality is general, and 
their conclusion is that the grim 
messenger is at work secretly and 
in some special and peculiar man- 
ner. This subject is no new one in 
American experience. The same 


complaint has often been made, and 
various reasons have been suggested 
for the apparent fatality which 


reigns, and many schemes have 
been proposed with a view to a 
more hopeful state of things. But 
there is a cause for these numerous 
untimely deaths which does not 
appear to have attracted the atten- 
tion it deserves. That cause, and 
we believe the principal cause, it is 
the object of this paper to explain ; 
and it is believed that a perusal of 
the following remarks will show that 
there is too much truth in the 
statement. 

We believe that the great enemy 
which is engaged in this work of 
destruction is the milk with which 
the little ones are fed. It must form 
a principal article of diet with 
infants and children generally, and 
where it contains any hurtful pro- 
perties, it must exert a most baleful 
influence. There is always a diffi- 
culty in procuring good milk in 


large cities, and under the most 
favourable circumstances it cannot 
be expected that the best quality 
can be obtained. How do we stand 
in this respect ourselves? The 
complaint that it is impossible to 
procure a supply of pure milk in 
London, for instance, is as old as 
the hills; and the grievance is so 
universally notorious that no one 
but a country cousin of the most 
verdant complexion would dream of 
asking for the real unadulterated 
article with any hope of success, 
The residents in the metropolis 
have long been resigned to the 
necessity of accepting this situa- 
tion of affairs with submission if 
not satisfaction; and they only 
discuss the subject in a spirit of 
inquiry as far as relates to the com- 
ponent ingredients of their ‘ quali- 
fying’ beve erage. For itis popularly 
believed that there are many dif- 
ferent modes of manufacturing milk 
in London, and that different ‘ lac- 
tifacturers’ use a variety of materials 
in its preparation. The object is, 
of course, to increase the quality 
of the product without utterly 
destroying all appearance of the 
original fluid. People persuade 
themselves that they swallow a 

number of exceedingly nasty pre- 
parations, which have been added 
to disguise the weakness induced 
by the inundation of the real milk 
with water, and some think that 
what they drink is almost entirely 
composed of solids and fluids which 
are perfectly innocent of any 
connection with the cow. At the 
best, and without the least doubt, 
they partake of as much water as 
milk on any occasion of imbibing 
this luxury: and those who feel 
that they have no more to complain 
of than this consider themselves 
within one degree of perfection. 
Were this one ingredient only re- 
moved, they would have attained 
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it. When they hear of other cities 
revelling in the enjoyment of real 
milk, milk as it comes from the cow, 
they can but sigh and wish they 
were as well off. We except those 
persons who live in the outskirts 
of the metropolis, and allude to 
the ‘intramural’ inhabitants who 
drink the water in their milk at 
first hand.'! Such persons will hear 
with feelings of surprise, and we 
fear of jealousy also, that in New 
York the citizens partake of milk 
which undergoes no process either 
of dilution or adulteration. Their 
reflections probably will be, ‘ How 
honest the good milkmen and dairy- 
keepers must be. What a contrast 
do they afford to our griping dealers 
in the chalky creamless compound 
they compel us to purchase. But 
surely they must charge a mach 
higher price than we have to pay 

or perhaps water is scarce and chalk 
and anatto difficult to procure.’ 
But no; the milk in New York is 
sold at 3d. per quart, and water ‘is 
abundant and easy of access. The 
common saying that many persons 
don’t know when they are well off, 
applies to these individuals whom 
we are supposing to be jealous of 
their American cousins across the 
ocean. They may find it difficult 
to believe this after what we have 
said about the New York milk, viz. 
that it is not diluted or adulterated, 
as a general rule. We will explain 
the enigma and unravel the appa- 
rent mystery ; a mystery none the 
less, because Yankee ’cuteness could 
not have overlooked so easy a plan 
for doubling an income from the 
sale of milk as that for which 
London is so gloriously famous. 
We will describe the whole system, 
and give an account of the way in 
which the liberal, honest and con- 
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scientious dairykeepers and their 
milkmaids carry on their business 
in New York, and make large for- 
tunes by selling milk that isdelivered 
as it comes from the cow. Those 
who are curious on the matter may 
rely on receiving an accurate de- 
scription, personal experience and 
observation enabling us to narrate 
the exact truth, and the details will 
be found sufficiently interesting to 
stand well on their own merits 
without being in any way coloured 
or exaggerated. 

There are in the city of New York 
and its suburbs several dairies, some 
of which do a very extensive busi- 
ness. But no one thinks of setting 
up a dairy by itself. There is, of 
course, no grazing to be had, and 
hay or roots for the cows would be 
very expensive if imported from 
the country. Besides which they 
would not serve sufficiently well 
as a milk-producing aliment. The 
practice therefore is to establish the 
dairy in connection with some busi- 
ness which shall furnish an artificial 
mode of supplying food for the 
animals in an inexpensive manner. 
This is admirably managed, and in 
such a way as to make the two 
undertakings mutually beneficial. 
The idea might reasonably occur 
to one uninformed on the sub- 
ject that the dairy would be at- 
tached to some factory for the pro- 
duction of artificial food, such as 
oileake, for instance. But the in- 
genious man who first undertook 
this line of business would have 
scorned such a commonplace notion. 
The milk-producing department 
must have a suitable parent estab- 
lishment prepared for it, and this 
was no other than a whiskey dis- 
tillery. It is probable that the idea 
of the dairy was not the original 


' This expression refers to the fact, that in the outskirts of London cows are some- 
times driven round from door to door, and milked to order; the purchasers rejoicing im 


the idea of buying their milk fresh from the cow. 


The practice is for the milkmen to 


take the animal, every now and then, and drench her with warm water at the neigh- 


bouring mews, after which they recommence their tour. 


consumer at second hand. 


The water thus comes to the 
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intention of the inventor, but re- 
sulted as an after-thought. He, 
most likely, was in the first instance 
the proprietor of a distillery, and 
being gifted with a brighter genius 
than had fallen to the share of other 
distillers, saw a first-rate opportu- 
nity of diminishing the normal ex- 
penses of the established business, 
and of combining with it an en- 
tirely new commercial undertaking. 
He possibly, also, had an eye to the 
prevalent taste on the part of spirit 
drinkers for mixing milk with the 
spirit; a combination of whiskey 
and milk being a very favourite 
drink with many persons. It may 
be that he foresaw how convenient 
it would be, if he maintained a retail 
branch of the business on the pre- 
mises, to have a tap laid on for 
milk as well as for spirits. But 
these were minor points. 

The first and principal benefit was 
obtained as follows : 

In all distilleries there is, of 
course, a large quantity of waste 
liquor which results from the 


evaporation of the pure spirit after 
passing through the condenser. 
This liquor, which is called ‘ swill,’ 
had generally been considered of 
no value, and merely an incum- 


brance. But our speculator deter- 
mined to utilise it, and with that 
view resolved to extend his busi- 
ness by the addition of a new one 
which should afford the desired op- 
portunity. This new undertaking 
was that of a dairy. It was known 
that the ‘swill’ was a powerful 
stimulant or agent in the produc- 
tion of milk in the vaccine economy, 
and further that the animals were 
very far from showing any dislike 
to the flavour. In this respect the 
quadrupeds were only imitating the 
human beings whose tastes they 
naturally respected, and were will- 
ing to follow at a humble distance 
by partaking of the weaker and 
less fiery ‘residuum’ which their 
masters rejected. The difference 
in quality between the spirit and 
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the ‘ swill’ typified the space which 
lay between the qualities and gifts 
of the human being and the beast. 
This accommodating behaviour of 
the cow was really the origin of 
the whole undertaking, and we are 
glad to give our testimony in favour 
of this useful creature: but good 
intentions often fail of good results, 
and the sequel illustrates the fact 
in relation to the animals in ques- 
tion. So much for the far-seeing 
individual who first thought of ap- 
plying to a useful purpose a pro- 
pensity which had always been 
productive of evil results. We are 
unacquainted with his name, but he 
is no worse off in this respect than 
many a fellow-genius. We will 
now describe the way in which the 
business is carried on, as improved 
and increased by several years of 
experience since the day when the 
idea first commenced to bear fruit. 
We will suppose that in some 
quarter of the city there stands an 
extensive distillery. The first thing 
that is required is a piece of ground 
of sufficient extent to admit of the 
erection of sheds forthe cows. The 
number to be provided for will be 
in proportion to the quantity of 
‘swill’ produced in the establish- 
ment. If the desired space cannot 
be obtained, such as is available is 
devoted to the purpose, and ex- 
cavations are made underneath the 
premises of such extent as may be 
needful. The stables must be close 
to the distillery to be at all service- 
able and economical, the furthest 
distance allowable being the width 
of the street. In a well managed 
undertaking they are never re- 
moved further than the exactly 
opposite part of the roadway. As 
some of the distilleries do a very 
extensive business, and as land is 
very high-priced in New York, the 
number of cows requiring ac- 
commodation is sometimes exces- 
sively great. In one of the largest 
dairies in that city 3,000 animals 
are stabled above and underground 
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in what appears an incredibly small 
space ; but we shall see by and by 
that the cow is treated precisely in 
the same manner as any part of the 
distilling apparatus (except in one 
respect) and is considered solely as 
a machine for converting ‘swill’ 
into milk. They are, therefore, 
stowed as closely together as the 
utmost ingenuity of a stevedore 
could accomplish, if he tried. 

The majority of them are kept in 
the stables underground, and thus 
where there is but little land avail- 
able, a great advantage is gained as 
far as accommodation and space is 
concerned. 

The animals are placed in long 
rows, and at the two opposite sides 
of the stable long troughs are fitted 
running the whole length of the 
wall. The cows thus stand in two 
files, the hind quarters facing in- 
wards, Atthe head of each trough 
is the mouth of a pipe communica- 
ting with the distillery, and by this 
means the ‘ swill’ is made to flow 
directly from the still to the stable. 
This method of supplying stalled 
animals with their food is certainly 
the most convenient ever practised. 
Wherever the stable may be situ- 
ated, it is so easy to lay a pipe in 
connection with it, and immense 
labour is thereby saved. The quan- 
tity of ‘ swill’ that will be consumed 
is easily calculated, and as there is 
seldom accommodation for a suffi- 
cient number of animals to exhaust 
the entire supply produced in the 
distillery, a large quantity is still 
left available. We shall account 
for this residue further on. Proper 
means are taken to regulate the 
supply of ‘swill,’ and occasionally 
it is varied in strength according to 
the necessities of the ¢ase. The 
underground stables are, of course, 
low, dark wretched looking dens, and 
worse, if possible, than some of the 
London subterranean cow-houses. 
Those above ground are by no 
means pleasant places, but they are 
ten times better than those below. 
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We now come to the cows them- 
selves. These unfortunate animals 
are in the most pitiable situation 
which it is possible for any creature 
to be placed in. There are no 
animals anywhere that undergo a 
quarter of the misery and pain 
which they pass through. The 
horses in France which are so bar- 
barously vivisected do certainly 
endure more acute physical suffer- 
ing for a time, but death is not so 
long delayed as in the case of the 
poor cows in the ‘whiskey’ dairy. 
For five years, in some cases, do 
they endure the extreme of pain 
and ill treatment, and are not even 
allowed to expire in peace. They 
are, as we stated above, packed 
together in rows so tightly that 
when, as sometimes happens, one of 
them has lost the power of standing 
on its feet, it does not fall down at 
once, being too tightly wedged in 
between the others. The first thing 
that is done to them when they 
enter the stable is to make an in- 
cision in the tail, and inoculate them 
for the ‘swill’ disease. . The result 
is that the whole of the tail shortly 
afterwards rots off and _ leaves 
nothing but astump. The atten- 
dants say that it is a very fortunate 
thing to get these tails out of the 
way, and that to be troubled with 
the whisking of 3,000 cows’ tails in 
the stables would be such a nuisance 
that they could not put up with it. 
As every animal is minus this ap- 
pendage, a most extraordinary sight 
is afforded to a visitor standing at 
the end of the shed or vault and 
looking along the rows. He will 
see two long rows of angular, bony, 
tailless creatures wedged and jam- 
med together, with short and pro- 
minent stumps protruding from the 
hind quarters, and looking like a 
succession of pegs for hanging 
bridles on. It is, in fact, a horrid 
unnatural spectacle. The inocula- 
tion results in the ‘ swill’ disease, 
a kind of cow-pox in a mild form as 
to its immediate effect, and which 
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would otherwise have speedily 
killed them. But from the mo- 
ment they enter the stable they are 
doomed, and the inoculation only 
delays the approach of death, for 
nothing can afterwards save them 
entirely. The next event to be 
noticed as following the destruction 
of the tail is the loss of the teeth. 
It is true they do not feel the loss 
of these so much, because they have 
no use for them. But it is believed 
with good reason that they suffer 
very great pain whilst the decay 
continues. The only kind of food 
supplied to the poor creatures is the 
swill which is always pouring 
down the troughs, and which they 
swallow in immense quantities. As 
we noticed above, they like the 
taste of it, and do not refuse to 
drink, but they must crave for 
more solid food at times. They 
no doubt do so at first, but after a 
time they become as unable to par- 
take of anything more substantial, 
as a confirmed drunkard who cannot 
eat, though he is always longing for 


drink. They become, in short, in a 
constant state of stupid intoxication, 
and go on drinking in the deadly 
poison which is to produce nourish- 
ment for thousands of infants and 
older persons till they are com- 


pletely worn out. If they do not 
then die, they are sold for what 
they will fetch. 

The longest time during which a 
cow can endure this kind of exis- 
tence is five years, but most of them 
die very much sooner, and examina- 
tion after death has shown that it 
is surprising they are able to last 
out a twelvemonth. The lungs are 
totally destroyed by ulceration, the 
vitals generally are decayed and 
wasted away. The whole of the 
interior of the body, in fact, is ruined 
by the same cause. This is not con- 
fined to the interior only ; the udder 
is attacked at an early period of the 
life in the stables, and becomes as 
badly ulcerated as any other part. 
These horrible effects are produced 
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by the want of proper food, the con- 
stant consumption of hot smoking 
‘ swill,’ by the inoculation and the 
unnatural position which they are 
compelled to maintain, as they can 
never lie down. They are also 
affected by the shocking impurity 
of the atmosphere, where so many 
poisonous breaths are mingled to- 
gether and can find no free ventila- 
tion, and by the fearfully dirty state 
of the floor, which is neglected for 
an unlimited length of time. The 
Augean stable was no worse than 
this at certain periods. Hercules 
would have had his hands full here, 
The ill-fated prisoners commence 
losing flesh shortly after entering 
these abodes of wretchedness, and 
continue to do so till they are no- 
thing but skin and bone. They are 
milked with constant regularity, 
and the milkmaids are so energeti- 
cally industrious that the approach 
of death makes no difference to 
them. Ifa cow should through 
weakness be unable to stand, and 
should slip down between the two 
on either side, she is taken out and 
slung up by a stout band to a hook 
or beam overhead, and in this posi- 
tion the milk is taken from her. 
There have been instances where 
death has actually occurred before 
the milking was quite finished, and 
the wretched carcase has been 
lowered down immediately after for 
conveyance to the knacker’s yard. 
Those cows which cease to yield milk 
and are thus useless, are purchased 
by butchers, and are by them fed 
as well as they can manage to 
make them eat, till they are enabled 
to furnish forth some slight show of 
meat, when they are slaughtered 
and positively sold for food! To 
see one of these poor tortured and 
mutilated creatures with no tail, 
and the appearance of no animal that 
was ever created by the Almighty, 
is a shocking sight; but to behold 
hundreds of the same kind impri- 
soned, starved, ill-used and stupetied 
with an unnatural fluid, and to know 
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that a fearful disease is raging within 
every one of them, preying on their 
vitals and killing them by inches, 
is a spectacle which makes the blood 
boil in one’s veins. The Creator 
made this animal perfect in its 
adaptation to our proper wants, 
fitting it to live in the open country, 
enjoying the fresh air and the sweet 
refreshing grass, and man _ has 
abused and ruined the useful and 
docile creature for the use of pre- 
sent gain, which he acquires at the 
cost of the life that was given for so 
different a purpose. 

After what we have said about 
the cows, the milk that is taken 
from them will not appear a very 
desirable beverage; yet it is dis- 
posed of as fast as it can be supplied. 
It is not thought worth while to 
water it, even if it would bear dilu- 
tion, and it reaches the consumer in 
the same state in which it left the 
cow. It appears at first much like 
any other milk, but by keeping it a 
short time a remarkable effect is 
produced. The cream which rises 


to the top has a thick unwholesome 
look, and has not the consistency of 


the real genuine article. Traces of 
its vile origin soon become apparent. 
In the first place it is utterly im- 
possible that it can be clean, and 
the microscope would reveal a mul- 
titude of horrors which would cause 
any beholder to forswear the use of 
milk for ever after. This ‘cream’ 
turns putrid in a few hours, and 
emits at an early period a most un- 
pleasant odour. The whole of the 
milk together must be nothing less 
than a slow poison. The effect which 
is produced by its use is undoubtedly 
most injurious. Before we had heard 
anything about the ‘swill’ dairies 
we easily traced to its use some very 
distressing symptoms, and even ac- 
tual choleraic effects, and we thence- 
forth avoided it; a resolution on 
which we heartily congratulated 
ourselves when we learned the facts 
narrated above. Its action, after 
VOL. LXXV.—NO. CCCCXLVIII, 
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drinking it, is far from uncertain or 
feeble ; it is positive and most active, 
and those who become accustomed 
to its use must be gradually under- 
mining their own constitutions. 
Thousands of persons do become 
habituated to it, and it is quite cer- 
tain that it is dispensed in enormous 
quantities. But a delicate stomach 
would infallibly turn from it with 
loathing ; and how any person could. 
continue to use it after having been 
informed on the subject of its pro- 
duction is to us a mystery. Its 
effects on young children, and es- 
pecially on infants, must be much 
more powerful than in the case of 
their elders, and it is not astonish- 
ing that the mortality among them 
should be so great. The only won- 
der is that any of them survive it; 
and perhaps if the truth were known 
scarcely one infant in fifty is thus 
fortunate. The housekeepers of 
New York cannot be sure of the 
source whence their milk is derived, 
and it is quite likely that in many 
cases they purchase the ‘swill’ 
milk when under the impression 
that it is from grass-fed cows. 
There is another thing worthy of 
notice in connection with the quality 
of this milk, and that is the utterly 
disgusting and filthy state of the 
pails and cans used at the dairy. 
We are quite certain they are never 
cleaned, i.e. properly scalded out, 
and their appearance at any time is 
more that of a dirty stable bucket 
than a milk pail. The effect of con- 
stantly using them in such a dark 
and filthy place, and for holding 
such a fluid, necessitates a great 
deal more labour in cleaning than 
the attendants have any idea of de- 
voting. If they see that they need 
scouring they do not appreciate the 
necessity, and so far they are per- 
fectly consistent with their general 
way of thinking. A little more or 
less dirt makes no difference to them. 
We have not yet described these 
attendants, and as they are not 
NW 
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exactly according to English notions 
of a dairymaid, they are worthy of 
a few lines. 

The dairymaids then, or milk- 
maids, are in the first place not 
maidens but men. Our idea of 
these useful attendants is usually 
that of a blooming country girl, 
blithe and fresh-looking, and we 
are reminded that poetry is not 
silent on the charms of a milkmaid. 
But if poetry could make anything 
suitable out of a ‘ swill’ milkmaid, 
its representative has yet to be born 
capable of employing such a means 
of description. The ‘poetical’ milk- 
maid is of the country, of the open 

en fields and the fresh air; we 
should not therefore expect to find 
quite the same state of things in an 
underground stable. But imagine 
something as unlike the popular 
idea as is at all possible, and you 
will not arrive at a conception 
of what the attendants in these 
places are like. They are all or 
nearly all Irishmen of the very 
lowest type, and have all the worst 
features of the most degraded of 
their countrymen, coloured and in- 
tensified by the most repulsive 
aspect of the New York rowdy. 
Dirty, brutal, uncivilised and in- 
human, they seem just fit to live 
underground, and if they never 
came up from the vaults below the 
street, society would be much bene- 
fited. They are deformed, dwarfed, 
distorted, and partially crippled, 
one leg being often drawn up and 
twisted. Low-browed, and with 
hair like a dirty door mat, they are 
the incarnation of all that is re- 
pulsive and loathsome. They well 
represent the demon of the spirit 
cask, and are not unlike the evil 
genius in the picture of the Drun- 
kard’s Dream. It is natural to sup- 
pose that they are not behind more 
civilised people in their taste for 
liquor. They are as constantly en- 
gaged in imbibing the real spirit as 
the unfortunate cows are in swal- 
lowing the ‘swill;’ and though 
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they are not limited, like their 
victims, to this sole article of food 
and drink, they remind one of the 
gentleman in one of Dickens’s 
works, who said that spirits were 
meat and drink to him. It is also 
added to this remark that it might 
well have been said to serve for wash- 
ing too. In this respect the milk- 
maids are in the same condition, and 
are possessed with a violent hydro- 
phobia. They look just as if their 
clothing had grown to them, being 
grafted as tightly as the roots of a 
tree to the soil. The occupation in 
which they are engaged, so far from 
humanising them, makes them more 
hardened and brutal. Their cruelty 
and outrageous barbarity would be 
incredible if the facts were not well 
substantiated. They are more de- 
graded by far than the cattle which 
they attend to, and they have so 
long looked on the wretched crea- 
tures as having no claims to decent 
treatment, that they use them in- 
finitely worse than they do the 
inanimate utensils of the dairy. 
Not that they exercise any tender 
care in relation to these things; as 
we stated above, they neglect them; 
but if they only left the cows alone 
as they do with the pails and cans 
they would be doing them a service. 
The tempers of these subterranean 
dairymaids are none of the sweetest. 
They quarrel on the slightest pro- 
vocation, and the knife is ever ready 
to be drawn, and is not sheathed 
until life has been lost or seriously 
endangered. They are intensely 
conservative where their business 
is concerned, and an unauthorised 
visitor to their dark abodes would 
meet with a very unpleasant re- 
ception. They are principally en- 
gaged in milking the cows, and as 
they sit drawing the milk from an 
animal hastening to decay, diseased 
beyond all remedy; their hands 
dirty, their pails rusty and foul, 
they remind one of some evil demon 
brewing a poisonous potion and 
rejoicing over the universal destruc- 
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tion it is destined to effect. It is 
quite certain that the proprietors 
would avoid the expense of having 
any person to milk the animals if 
human ingenuity could arrive at a 
method of effecting the simulta- 
neous extraction of milk from num- 
bers of cows. But they have not 
yet achieved this. If any torture 
or painful operation would avail to 
compel the victims to give up the 
milk of themselves they would 
doubtless adopt the plan. But, 
though they have invented a milk- 
ing machine, it is only serviceable 
in saving the trouble of the opera- 
tor; but little time is gained, and 
the machine must be applied sepa- 
rately in each case. It is also ex- 
pensive, and is not, strictlyspeaking, 
a labour-saving invention. 

We remarked above that there 
was a large quantity of ‘swill’ left 
after the cows were all supplied, 
and we have not accounted for it. 
It is disposed of as follows :— 
The smaller cowkeepers in the 
neighbourhood, whose dairies are 
dependent on the more preten- 
tious establishment, without which 
they could not exist, are con- 
stantly sending carts to fetch away 
the supply which their cows re- 
quire. The carts are, in fact, 
water carts, and might be mistaken 
for them if it were not for the steam 
which pours out from the open 
mouth and the smell of spirits 
which spreads around as they move 
on. Country cowkeepers and far- 
mers also carry away very large 
quantities of this poisonous stuff, 


and employ it in ruining their 
cattle, and extending the fatal 


disease which ever accompanies its 
use. Many also apply it to the 
purposes of feeding pigs and even 
horses. For miles around the city 
this practice prevails, and will 
prevail as long as money can be 
made by it. The streets near the 


distillery are crowded at regular 
hours of the day by the swill carts, 
and the quantity taken away and 
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spread abroad in the country is 
literally enormous. 

From this brief account of the 
great dairies of New York we 
see how easy it is to account 
for the mortality among the chil- 
dren. The cow is first infected 
with a fatal disease, is confined and 
crowded up in a dark, low, and un- 
ventilated stable; is compelled to 
poison itself from morning to night; 
is ill-treated, starved, rendered con- 
stantly intoxicated; and then the 
milk is drawn from a diseased 
source into a filthy pail by filthy 
ruffians, and sometimes leaves the 
animal only a few seconds before it 
expires. What must result from 
feeding children with such nourish- 
ment? It is most surprising to 
our minds that any resident of 
New York could bring himself to 
taste a drop of milk from unknown 
sources. The publication of the 
first discovery of the horrors of the 
stables created great sensation; and 
the majority of the persons who 
believed the worst that was told 
changed their milkman if they 
thought he delivered swill milk. 
But it was extremely difficult to 
escape the baleful influence of the 
fatal poison. There was certainly 
a large importation from the 
country of milk which came by 
railway. But unfortunately the 
cowkeepers everywhere were ac- 
quainted with the fact that they 
could increase their business profits 
by ‘swilling’ their cows. Added 
to which, the consignees of the 
milk in the city used to mix it with 
a certain quantity of the poisonous 
milk which was cheaper. The 
only possible means of procuring 
real and wholesome milk was to 
keep a cow, arid make sure that the 
food was of a proper kind. ‘Very 
few people could do this, as land 
for grazing was terribly scarce, and 
there was not a single dairy, great 
or small, far or near, that could be 
trusted. Thus the only alternative 
was to forego the use of milk 
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entirely, or to shut the eyes alto- 
gether as to the source of it, and 
ask no questions, which was in fact 
what nine tenths of the citizens 
did. The milkmen who carried 
round this necessary loudly denied 
that their milk was ‘swill’ milk. 
The hotels and restaurants put up 
bills stating that they scorned the 
imputation. The objectionable be- 
verage was unanimously put out 
of sight and repudiated, as if it 
could not exist, whilst all the time 
it flourished and spread, but secretly 
and unacknowledged. Everybody 
knew that it must be in existence 
if they exercised their reason; but 
as no one acknowledged any con- 
nection with it, people chose to 
fancy they knew nothing abont it, 
and so everybody drank it with the 
exception of some wise persons who 
preferred going without. It seems 
that the discovery of the peculiar 
mode of providing the city with 
milk, and of all the dreadful things 
connected with it, is chronic in New 
York. A great excitement is made 
and every one protests against the 
system, but after a short time, the 
matter dies out and is left to 
flourish underground for another 
period. We suppose any extra- 
neous circumstance is sufficient to 
serve for a motive to bring to light 
these ‘deeds of darkness ;’ and we 
say extraneous because what we 
should think ought to be the real 
cause of investigation is certainly 
not the true means of discovery. 
We can illustrate this by showing 
what led to a revelation of all the 
facts detailed in this paper, and 
what resulted from it. 

A certain illustrated newspaper 
was in want of some novelty to give 
it increased circulation, and extend 
its reputation among a people who 
are as easily excited by anything 
out of the common course as chil- 
dren with a new toy. On looking 
round for something likely to create 
a sensation, the editor, or one of 
the reporters, lighted on the dis- 
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tillery dairies. Perhaps he was 
passing through the street where 
the ‘swill’ carts were thronged 
together, or perhaps—which we 
would much rather suppose—he felt 
that he might use his influence to 
procure a change in what he knew 
to be a great publicevil. However, 
a reporter paid a visit to the proper 
neighbourhood, and took a general 
survey. A general and preliminary 
account was next given in the paper, 
and a few sketches appeared in its 
pages, sufficient to attract con- 
siderable notice to the subject. The 
reporter, being a good artist, had 
faithfully represented some of the 
remarkable features of the establish. 
ment chosen to commence upon, 
and amongst other matters, had 
given avery fair idea of the appear- 
ance of the gentle milkmaids. These 
fair creatures were made acquainted 
with the publication of their like- 
ness, and were up in arms imme- 
diately. They determined to be on 
the look out for the daring intruder 
on their mysteries, and accordingly 
watched for his coming, and en- 
countered him not far from their 
establishment. He was driving in 
a dog-cart, and had one friend only 
with him. The milkmaids stopped 
him, and handled him pretty 
roughly, destroying his sketching 
apparatus and papers, and after- 
wards smashed up the carriage, and 
threw it into a dyke—only refrain- 
ing from further violence to the 
artist through fear of a pistol which 
he carried, fortunately. The result 
of this was that a fine picture ap- 
peared in the next number of the 
illustrated paper, and a more ex- 
tended sensation was excited among 
the citizens—so much so, indeed, 
that the proprietors of the distillery 
were obliged to allow of a detailed 
investigation of their system, and 
detectives were employed to assist 
and protect the various artists and 
reporters who visited the premises. 
The stables were arranged, as much 
as it was possible, with a view to 
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conceal the worst features of the 
concern, but nothing could remove 
the loathsome aspect which repelled 
allobservers. The unfortunate cows 
could not have their tails restored 
to them, nor their skeleton forms 
filled out; and the views which 
were given in the paper were suf- 
ficiently exciting to produce a great 
effect. The subject of the ‘swill’ 
stables was discussed in all quarters ; 
people were horrified to tind how 
poisonous a fluid they had been 
drinking; every fresh item of in- 
telligence was greedily seized upon, 
and a thoroughly characteristic sen- 
sation was excited. One would natu- 
rally have supposed thatthe evils had 
suddenly been made public for the 
first time in the history of the coun- 
try ; great indignation was aroused, 
and a feeling of extreme sympathy 
for the cows apparently pervaded 
all branches of society. Great 
things were to be done to reform the 
disgraceful abuses ; they must not be 
permitted to continue. Public meet- 
ings were held ; committees formed 
and report; and 


to investigate 
scientific opinions were collected 
regarding every detail of a sanitary 


nature. The city authorities were 
appealed to for assistance in blot- 
ting out a great public evil, and 
a very strong foundation was laid 
for effecting an object so desirable 
to the citizens generally. If the 
proprietors had not been well ac- 
quainted with their fellow-country- 
men, they would, doubtless, have 
trembled in their shoes; but these 
gentlemen cared very little for all 
these defiant preparations. They 
had no objection to publicity, when 
it could not be avoided; and they 
knew perfectly well that the only 
result would be to extend their 
business, if they acted carefully. 
The result justified their expec- 
tations. The excitement continued 
only as long as public curiosity re- 
imained unsatisfied; after which, 
some other novelty occupied the 
general attention of the citizens. 
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As for the authorities, they in no 
way differed from the rest; and it 
appeared that not a few of them 
were interested in a pecuniary sense 
in the objectionable distilleries. 
Many, also, who had been promi- 
nent in the apparent attempts at 
reform were in the same case as 
these gentlemen. Thus, in a short 
time, the swill milk found ad- 
vocates in the council, who spoke 
diffidently at first, but afterwards 
boldly and resolutely. More than 
one member declared openly that 
he much preferred the ‘ swill’ milk 
to any other kind, and ridiculed the 
idea of being disturbed by such a 
cause. They affirmed that this 
stuff was more wholesome than 
grass-fed milk, and pooh-poohed 
the charge of cruelty to the poor 
cows. Other persons followed this 
example, and before long there was 
a strong party in favour of the con- 
tinuance of the iniquitous system. 
It would not have been, by any 
means, an easy matter to have over- 
thrown it; for those who were 
interested in its welfare were im- 
mensely wealthy, and the capital 
invested would have been entirely 
lost at one stroke if the cows were 
to be allowed their freedom in 
regard to being compelled to drink 
the ‘swill.’ The business had so 
many ramifications in the city and 
in the country, and was thus so 
firmly rooted, that it would have 
required powerful and long-con- 
tinued efforts, and a large expendi- 
ture of money, to destroy it. No 
one would have been willing to 
provide the funds, even if anybody 
had been sufficiently interested in 
the matter to undertake it seriously. 
But, as we have stated already, 
when once public curiosity was 
appeased, the subject gradually 
died out. It resulted in effecting 
an enormous increase in the sale of 
the illustrated paper, and, so far, it 
answered the expectations of the 
person who originally exposed the 
iniquities that were practised. But 
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excepting in this way, no great benefit 
was produced. The excitement had 
its day, and then died a natural 
death. It is to be hoped, however, 
that some few persons took warn- 
ing in time, and abstained from 
feeding their children with such a 
fatal agent of destruction. 

In this brief account of the 
source of the principal supply of 
a great necessary to the people of 
New York, we have not given more 
than a general statement of the evils 
and their effects. We have not at- 
tempted to go into many of the 
details, or to give statistics which 
would fully bear out any remarks 
we may have made. Sufficient has 
been said to give a correct idea of 
the subject, and it cannot be denied 
that the narrative contains as much 
of the sensational and horrible as 
any taste can desire. But we have 
not aimed at ministering to such 
tastes: we desire only to set the 
truth fairly before the reader, and, 
if possible, to enable him to draw 
some useful conclusions. Whatever 


events happen in foreign countries 
are interesting to us in the light of 
example or warning; and the ter- 
rible effects of the ‘swill’ milk in 
New York City are not without a 
voice which ought to be permitted 
to exert an influence even at such 


a distance. It is not likely that 
such scenes as are common in the 
‘swill’ dairies would be able to 
exist among us at home. But it 
is worth while to know of the ter- 
rible power which they possess for 
evil results abroad. 

In connection with this subject, 
it may not be out of place to advert 
to the scourge which has fortu- 
nately almost taken leave of us, 
but which is so very dangerous an 
enemy if at all lightly considered. 
We mean, of course, the cattle 
plague. It is not intended to con- 
vey the idea that this malady is 
produced by the means which we 
have been discussing ; but the fact 
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that a fatal and most infectious 
disease is caused in another country 
by such means is well worthy of 
our attention in connection with 
this scourge. It is too probable 
that the effect of the ‘swill’ is not 
unknown to milk producers in Eng- 
land, and it is well that it should 
be publicly noticed how fearful a 
consequence results from any ap- 
proach to the state of affairs which 
acts so destructively and with such 
universally fatal effect in New York 
and other parts of the United 
States. 

New York is not so far distant 
that the influence of the deadly 
‘swill’ cannot be felt here at home, 
Cows are carried by ships both on 
outward and homeward voyages, 
and it is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that this liquor may find 
its way to the stable of the animal 
on board one vessel or another, 
when in port, across the Atlantic. 
If a cow should die on the voyage 
out it is quite probable she would 
be replaced in the city for which 
the ship was bound. It would be 
impossible, under such circum- 
stances, to be assured that the 
animal had never been fed with 
‘swill.” These suggestions show 
that the idea of the importation of 
an important source of disease from 
the scene of its unlimited power 
is not wholly improbable. The im- 
mense competition which prevails 
in every kind of business at the 
present day, renders it expedient to 
reject no information on any subject 
bearing on the adulteration of the 
necessaries and luxuries of daily 
life. And the consumption of milk 
is so universal, that any tampering 
with the proper food of the useful 
animal which produces it is the 
cause of evils which must have a 
most widespread influence. A very 
small beginning in this direction 
may lead to consequences, the im- 
portance of which may be quite 
incalculable. SrepHen Bucknanp. 
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ON POETRY. 


F\HE spirit of Poetry in man is 
that force which everywhere 
and through various means is ur- 
ging him to the production of some- 
thing beautiful—to the production of 
Be: uty. Through Metrical Speech 
it finds one channel to express itself. 
Through this, it expresses itself on 
the whole more completely than in 
any other way. And, therefore, 
Metrical Speech, in its best ex- 
amples, is called ‘ Poetry:’ this 
manifestation of the Poetic Spirit 
is called ‘ Poetry ’—par excellence. 
But the word ‘Poetry’ is used 
sometimes in fhis sense, sometimes 
in the wider and more general 
sense; and thus is produced, per- 
haps, some haziness in our minds, 
The words Poetry, Poet, Poetical, 
are often applied in a loose, inde- 
finite manner. A beautiful place or 


prospect is called poetical; a starry 
night perhaps ; 


a romantic incident; 
a noble action; a fair face or form 
A picture, a piece of music, is said 
to be poetical, or ‘full of poetry.’ 
Dancing has been called ‘the Poetry 
of Motion ;’ Sculpture, ‘ silent 
Poetry ;’ Beethoven is sometimes 
styled a ‘tone-poet;’ Turner, a ‘ poet 
in colours.’ 

In these cases, perhaps we mean, 
‘Here is a manifestation of the 
Spirit of Poetry ;’ or, perhaps, 
‘Here is something that impresses 
us like Metrical Poetry—puts us 
into a similar mood.’ We may, 
consciously or unconsciously, refer 
either to the ideal source of all 
kinds of Poetry, or else to the flower 
and finest embodiment of the Spirit 
of Poetry which exists in metrical 
language; we may be using the 
words Poet and Poetry in a direct 
sense, or an indirect, or partly 
in the one and partly the other. 
Hence, some indistinctness and con- 
fusion of thought; greatest, when 
we come to compare one form of 


words with another form of words, 
and to call Prose ‘ poetical,’ or even 
to call Prose ‘ Poetry,’ as is done 
every day. What more common than 
to praise some rich and sonorous bit 
of prose-writing, or some flight of 
oratory, as ‘highly poetical?’ and 
now and again we go farther and 
declare it to be ‘true poetry.’ 

Let us examine this a little. 
Richly coloured and melodious sen- 
tences there are in the writings of 
several of our high prose-writers. 
Many parts of our English Bible 
have a powerful poetic impressive- 
ness. If you call these ‘ poetry,’ 
do I dissent? No. Substantially 
we agree. The question that re- 
mains is one of words, of definition 
of words. 

Here is a passage you say, which 
embodies the spirit of poetry in 
a powerfully impressive form. As 
to this, we are of one mind. Also 
it has a very discernible rhythm 
and modulation of sound—a greater 
degree of this than ordinary prose. 
Thus it has not only the high spiri- 
tual qualities of Metrical | Poetry, 
but a noticeable degree also of the 
peculiar quality of metre. This does 
not amount to a regular metre, or 
the composition would be Metri- 
cal Poetry. It approaches, but is 
not, Metrical Poetry: it is some- 
thing else. Might we not call it 
Rhythmic Prose? Then ‘ Rhyth- 
mic Prose’ (you remark) may be, 
and is as high, perhaps a higher 
thing than regular Poetry. Not 
so either. 

In certain grand and rare exam- 
ples of Rhy thmie Pr ose, the matter, 
the substance, is transcendently im- 
pressive, and the total effect upon 
the mind more powerfully poetic 
than the effect of any lower matter 
in a regular metrical form. Still, 
as a general rule, and other quali- 
ties being equal, and the matter 
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expressed being suitable for rhyth- 
mic treatment, a composition in 
regular metrical form is more im- 
pressive than one which is not in 
regular metrical form. Nay, must 
not the Psalms be finer still in their 
original form than in any transla- 
tion? and that original form is 
metrical, after the Hebrew manner. 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, too, and the 
author of ‘ Job,’ recognised Metrical 
Poetry as‘ a thing ‘different from 
Prose, and rose into it when they 


felt need of their highest means of 


expression. 

* Poetry’ — Poiesis— Making—in 
the widest sense (as applied to man) 
I take to mean the mental Creative 
Energy, and its products—the whole 
group of the inventing, systematis- 
ing, and ordering faculties; that 
energy which is the e: arthly well- 
head (but drawn from a higher in- 
visible source) of morals, laws, arts, 
society. 

Long usage has applied the word 
more distinctively to the Fine Arts 
—those arts which spring from, and 


appeal to, our sense of Beauty : and, 
in its strictest application, we con- 
fine the word Poetry to one particu- 
lar Fine Art—that which expresses 


beauty through metrical speech. 
When any one speaks simply and 
without qualification of Poetry, he 
is understood to mean Metrical 
Poetry, and nothing else. And it 
2s in this sense that I desire to use 
the word. 

Now, Poetry is a different thing 
from Prose. Prose is sometimes 
very like Poetry; but speaking 
broadly, Prose and Poetry are two 
distinct things, and ought, I sub- 
mit, to have two distinct names. 
You might ask me to call the 
latter Verse; but I don’t see that we 
need give up the old and honoured 
name, by which metrical Poetry is 
marked as Poetry par excellence. 


Poetry includes every highest 
quality of Prose, and includes them 
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in a definitely metrical and musical 
form, peculiar to itself: but observe, 
this form is not a mere grace and 
decoration ; it is found by expe- 
rience to give to words their great- 
est attainable force and bes auty, 
and as a rule to convey the highest 
thoughts incomparably better than 
Prose. Poetry is metrical, Prose is 
non-metrical : they are thus at first 
definable by their forms: but the 
distinction is found to permeate 
their substance and spirit. 

No doubt (though each has its 
per realm, its own authority and 
laws) there is a kind of borderland 
where they sometimes mix. Prose 
is never without some share of 
rhythm and modulation, because 
these are inherent qualities in hu- 
man speech ; and in the best rhyth- 
mical prose this rises into a near 
approximation to the effect of metre. 
There are many gradations of 
rhythm from the merest Prose— 
say of an Act of Parliament, rising 
through that of a statement in the 
Nisi Prius Court, of a familiar let- 
ter, of a conversational narrative, 
of a newspaper leading-article, of 
an eloquent novel, of an impassioned 
oration, up to the rich, emphatic 
and almost lyrical modulation of 
our intensest prose-writers. 

So, in the Pictorial Art, you may 
pass from a design in simple out- 
line, to one in outline shaded, to a 
woodcut, an etching, an engraving, 
a tinted sketch, a sketch in ‘colours; 
and upwards, by gradations, till you 
arrive at the finished water-colour 
or oil picture. 

Now an etching, or even a 
design in outline, may exhibit the 
highest qualities of the Pictorial 
Art in larger measure than many 2 
painting. You might properly pre- 
fer one of Rembrandt's etchings, or 
one of Diirer’s woodcuts, to a large 
and careful picture by Benjamm 
West, although President of the 
Royal Academy, and admired by 
George the Third. Yet, in the 
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finished picture only, the Pictorial 
Power uses all its means. And 
it is in organised metrical poetry 
that human speech attains its most 
perfect and impressive form. 

But let us rather consider Prose 
in its usual and average condition, 
when it is most in its own charac- 
ter, and less emulous of those quali- 
ties which are the especial property 
of Poetry. Taking the simple and 
usual point of view, Prose is obvi- 
ously one thing, and Poetry another. 

It is in the very nature of Prose 
to be non-ietrical; and it is arti- 
ticially put together with that very 
intention. Prose is a later, less 
natural, more conventionalised and 
artificial form of composition than 
Poetry. 
language are by effort and practice 
subdued, reduced to a minimum, 
kept out of observation. Prose is 
the expression of the scientific and 
analytical intellect, striving to take 
things separately, to examine them 
narrowly, little by little, continually 
guarding and limiting itself in its 
progress. Prose is careful, cautious, 
judicial ; its business-like eyes fixed 
upon some attainable object, to- 
wards which it moves step by step, 
whether slowly or swiftly, lift- 
ing right foot after left in due suc- 
cession. Vehement, high-coloured 
and notably rhythmic Prose, even 
when successful, is felt to be on the 
confines, if not over the boundary, 
of its proper dominion; it is only 
allowable in exceptional 
much used, it becomes disagreeable. 
In good Prose, as a rule, metrical 
forms are avoided. Metrical forms 
are felt to belong toa mood different 
from that to which Prose, as Prose, 
addresses itself; they belong to the 
poetic mood, in short, wherein ima- 
gination rather than intellect is 
paramount; a mood of delight, not 
of investigation, when the soul is 
lifted from the ‘ground and moves 
on pulsing wings in a new and freer 
element 


The metrical qualities of 


vases; if 
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Prose Composition, then (we say) 
is a form of language growing out 
of scientific limitations and the spi- 
rit of analysis, and is only perfectly 
attained through the culture of 
ages. In early times, everything was 
chanted. The chief works in San- 
skrit upon grammar, law, history, 
medicine, mathematics, geography, 
metaphysics, are in verse; verse 
being more natural, and more 
memorable. Science in those days 
was far from being so strict, scho- 
lastic, pedantic, as in ours (but 
there are changes gathering in 
the atmosphere of Se ience), for 
imagination came largely into all 
processes of thought; the feeling 
of the unity of the world, and 
of the general mystery of things, 
showed itself in ev ery de -partment 
of study; the universal was felt in 
the particular. Mean associations 
of ideas and words (always caused 
by separation from the universal) 
were fewer than they now are. 
With the progress of culture came 
necessarily division of studies, defi- 
nitions, exclusions, application to 
particulars, and the growth of Prose 
as a distinct vehicle of thought. 

Poetry, by this (you may say), 
would appear to belong to a bar- 
barous condition of humanity. Say, 
rather, to a simple and primeval 
condition. After science and ana- 
lysis have done their best, there 
is still need for us nineteenth-cen- 
tury people to make a synthesis, 
and a larger synthesis than ever: 
to rise from anatomic studies to the 
contemplation and enjoyment of Life 
—from particulars to the universal. 
The Man of Science, the Man of 
Business, break up the whole into 
little bits, for analysis, for calcula- 
tion, for sale ; the Poet reconstructs 
the shattered world, and shows it 
still complete and beautiful. 

Poetry proper (the Poetry of 
which I spe ak) is metrical, by the 
nature of it. Metre is sine qua non ; 
and though you may compare this 
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given specimen of Prose with that 
given specimen of Poetry, and prefer 
the former, and even rightly prefer it, 
and prove that it possesses a larger 
share of poetic qualities than the lat- 
ter, yet the one remains a different 
quality of thing from the other. 
And however high the degree of 
poetic expression that has, in ex- 
ceptional instances (fewer, perhaps, 
than we vaguely fancy), been at- 
tained in Prose, Metrical Poetry re- 
mains the best medium of poetic ex- 
pression. The works of the Poets— 
of the high men who wrote in 
metre, are, as matter of fact, the 
real treasury of poetic language. 
The Sense of Beauty, seeking ex- 
pression in words, finds in Metrical 
Poetry its most fitting embodiment. 

Metre, I repeat (for there is much 
misconception as to this), is the na- 
tural form of Poetry ; and it brings 
about certain important results, for 
thereby is Poetry constituted as one 
of the Arts—an Art which is per- 
haps the earliest, as it is the most 
famous of them all. 


Art comes to man before Science ; 
also, it comes after Science, and 
includes it. 


‘But what is your boasted Art, 
after all, but a toy—a knack of 
rhymes and metres ? ’ 

Yes !—and what in fact, too, are 
bits of cobalt and vermillion, when 
you come to consider them dis- 
passionately ? What is Raffael’s 
brush? a tag of bristles (you may 
count them, if you like)—what is 
Mozart’s harpsichord ? a frame of 
chips and wire. And what are you 
yourself, my friend ?—what am I? 
—but a bundle of rods, and strings, 
and pipes? Only, somehow, there 
is a something slipt in, which we 
call Life—nay, Soul,—and which 
makes a difference. We don’t know 
what it is: we see it in its effects. 

Poetry has a good deal of life 
in it. What is old Homer himself, 
this very long time, but a name, a 
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dream, a question? But the Ho. 
meric Poems are alive at this day 
over the face of the earth, springing 
up fresh and fresh like grass, new 
to every new generation. They 
have outlived dynasties, and nations, 
and creeds. Two hundred and fifty 
years ago, William Shakespeare’s 
body (eyes and hands, tongue and 
brain) was hidden in the ground 
beside a little river in Warwick- 
shire; but his Book is not buried 
in this world yet,—it is running 
about, lively enough. He put him- 
self, partly, into words—into words 
of poetry. 


Why do we love and reverence 
Art? Because it gives a natural 
scope, and lasting expression, to 
Genius. 

Whyis ‘ Painting’ a grand word? 
Because the Art of Painting has 
embodied for us the genius of such 
men as Van Eyck and John Bellini, 
Raffael and Titian, Holbein and 
Hogarth and Turner. 

What is glorious in music ? That 
it keeps for us, safer than wine in 
its flask, the fine inspirations that 
come (we know not how, they knew 
not how) to a Bach, a Gliick, a 
Handel, a Mozart, a Purcell, a 
Beethoven, a Rossini; and to those 
nameless men who made the deli- 
cious old melodies of Ireland, and 
Scotland, and Wales. 

And even so, by the Art of Poetry 
has embodied itself the power and 
beauty and wisdom and versatility 
of the minds of the Greek, Latin, 
Oriental, Italian, Spanish, German, 
English, Poets,—a noble crowd. 
The work of these men cannot be 
held as toyish and trifling. Their 
place in human history is honour- 
able, and most honourable. The 
Art through which they reach us, 
through which they belong to us, 
certainly is wonderful, and to be 
reverenced., 


I had intended to submit in this 
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lace some thoughts on Painting, 
Sculpture and Musical Composition, 
distinguishing these, along with 
Poetry, as Creative Arts,—of course 
using the word ‘creative’ in no 
absolute sense ; and also on Acting, 
on Musical Performance, and on 
Oratory, describing these as Arts 
of Personal Communication >; as well 
as on the semi-fine-arts (is there no 
good phrase for them ¥) which ally 
beauty with usefulness. Architec- 
ture I reckon one of these: also 
Prose- Writing, which is perhaps to 
Poetry what Architecture is to 
Sculpture and Painting; mere 
Prose being mere building, like 
Baker Street, or Pimlico, or a brick 
wall; good Prose rising and rising, 
till it meets, competes, almost 
blends with Poetry. But it seems 
better to refrain for the present 
than to deal with these matters too 
eursorily: and I leave untouched 
the question as to Landscape- 
Gardening’s place among the arts. 


Metre is the bodily form of Poetry: 
and now on metre let us say a few 
words. Metre, a stimulant and a 
delight, acts through the ear. A 
man deaf from his birth, could not 
taste the true enjoyment of Poetry : 
though he might have some plea- 
sure, through the eye, from those 
verses arranged in the visible forms 
of eggs, altars, turbots, lozenges, 
which you see in old-fashioned 
books. 

Metrical movement in words,— 
swing, emphasis and cadence, melo- 
dious and varied tones, rhythm and 
rhyme, have (as matter of fact) 
certain peculiar effects upon us. 
Some people are more moved than 
others, more vibrant, but all (unless 
notably defective) are thus moved 
in some degree. 

We do not examine or estimate 
the Art of Painting or the Art of 
Music, according to the impres- 
sions of those who have least natural 
sensibility to those arts; nor need 
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we stop to consider degrees of 
sensibility to Poetry, or to argue 
with those who care little or nothing 
for Poetry, or complain of them, or 
lament over them. Innumerable 
people know from experience, that 
metrical movement tends to draw 
the mind into, and keep it in a 
particular mood—a mood peculiarly 
favourable to certain impressions. 
Partly the mind is drawn, partly 
it yields. Its own feeling coincides 
with the known intention of the 
writer, or speaker. It receives, and 
it prepares itself for delight. It is 
at once soothed and stimulated. It 
desires and expects warmth of feel- 
ing, beauty of imagery, subtlety 
and rapidity of thought, refined, 
rich, and expressive forms of words, 
in the best possible order. 

And all these are given to it by 
good Poetry. In its melodious 
movement it raises a succession of 
pleasurable expectations, and in due 
succession fulfils them; shows at 
once a constant obedience to law, 
and a joyful boldness and mastery ; 
with free yet symmetrical swing 
and cadence, with regulated exu- 
berance (like that of nature in all 
her best forms) a beautiful pro- 
portionality develops itself as by 
spontaneous movement, giving to 
each part its utmost effect, while 
each remains in due subordination 
to the whole. 

Thus far, the effect closely re- 
sembles that of Music; but during 
the working of Poetry’s enchant- 
ment, the intellectual powers also 
are in a peculiar condition of plea- 
surable excitement and clairvoy- 
ance. Beautiful Proportionality 
permeates the thought and the 
spirit of the thought which the 
well-proportioned words convey. 
Plan, ideas, images, style, words, 
are all modulated te one harmonious 
result. All, together, moves and 
floats, and orbs itself. A rapid- 
glancing and airy logic (but strong 
and genuine) makes itself felt 





throughout ; the highest and sweet- 
est gifts of memory, of fancy, of 
imagination, are now fittest to the 
soul’s mood; the synthetic, com- 
paring, har monising, unifying power 
is in the : ascendant. The soul rises 
above trivial cares and hindrances, 
moving rapidly, breathing in all 
its body like a bird, rejoicing in 
every cadence of its beating wings ; 
all its powers at command, all of 
them acting in due subordination ; 
it is become more refined, clairvoy- 
ant, harmonious ; organised form 
and regulated movement are com- 
bined with a mystical and super- 
sensuous beauty. Beautiful Propor- 
tionality, manifest yet mysterious, 
that all-pervading quality of Na- 
ture’s work,—here it is also, de- 
veloped in the world of man’s 
mind, in the microcosm of human 
thought. 

This is the work of man’s joyful 
sense of beauty (of the beauty 
which is in all things, rightly seen ) 
expressing itself in choicest rhythmic 
words; and this is the most complete 
manner of humanexpression. Every 
man, when he speaks his best, would 
utter Poetry, if he could. 


Shall we then call any composi- 
tion of metrical words a poem ?— 
and leave no distinction at all be- 
tween Poetry and Verse? This 
would not do. Without metre, no 
Poetry ; but, given a metrical form 
of words, have we _ necessarily 
Poetry? Not so. What is thus 
expressed, must be something na- 
turally jit to be so expressed. 

For expression by the Pictorial, 
or by the Musical Art, certain 
things are fit, other unfit, and the 
limits of these Arts are well marked. 
The Art of Poetry is of wider scope, 
less definite boundary ; hence the 
innumerable mistakes of critics, and 
of poets too. But on the whole 
it is recognised that Poetry is doing 
its right and peculiar office when 
it expresses imaginative truth, in 
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forms of beauty, or of sublimity, 
imbued with tenderness, awe, as- 
piration, exultation, every mood 
of noble emotion; and the general 
result is harmonious thought and 
feeling in harmonious words. 

The Poet does not think in prose, 
and turn his thought into poetry, 
by measurement and arrangement 
and decoration. His thought is 
poetic. The beauties of a true 
Poem are not excrescences—they 
are part of the life and nature of the 
work. When a true poetic impulse, 
seeking verbal expression, clothes 
itself successfully in rhythmic 
speech, the rhythm will have a 
natural suitableness to the thought: 
its words will be the fittest and 
choicest words; its arrangement of 
them, the best possible arrange- 
ment. In good Poetry, the Metre 
is not a limits ation, but a power ; it 
gives not shackles, but wings. 


Good Poetry is in every way the 
choicest arrangement of words: 
it demands, therefore, and rewards, 
the nicest elocution. And here let 
us glance at the benefits which 
Poetry confers on Language. Poetry 
preserves, upholds, and improves 
Language. It chooses the most 
clear, vivid, and exact forms of 
speech ; and supports the purest 
methods of pronunciation. Poetry 
is the chief storehouse of authority 
on these matters. Changes must 
gradually comeintoevery Language: 
but Poetry opposes itself to careless- 
ness, conventionality, vulgarism, 
corruption of whatever kind,—all 
those deteriorations to which ordi- 
nary speaking and writing are s0 
subject. And remember that when 
language decays, not merely good 
taste, but thought and reason also 
decay. One ‘annot rate highly the 
jus et norma loguendi of our own 
day, but doubtless it would be many 
degre es worse but for the Poets. 
The diction of social life is at present 


for the most part vague, unpoetic 
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and corrupt; so also is the general 
run of our public writing and public 
oratory, — both of which indeed 
being addressed to the hour, use 
naturally the phraseology of the 
hour; but it is proper for men of 
literature, and it is their duty, to 
uphold our noble tongue out of 
these debasements. This, though 
a subordinate, is an important 
function of literature, and _ es- 
pecially of the flower of literature, 
Poetry,—namely, to preserve and 
if possible enhance Language (which 
is Thought’s body) in health and 
beauty. Many words and phrases 
now in common use are less than 
half alive ; blood from the intelligent 
vital source hardly enters their cold 
lumpish substance. Human speech 
of this kind resembles the Horny 
Woman whose skin was hard warts 
all over,—smiles, blushes, every 
sympathetic change, being hope- 
lessly and hideously encrusted. 
The Poets by their genius, their 
sensibility and culture, are led to use 
those forms of their native tongue 
which are essentially best. And 
the general characteristic of their 
forms, where differing from those in 
ordinary use, is by no means addi- 
tional pomp, elaboration, inflation, 
but on the contrary greater sim- 
plicity, naivety, directness, nature, 
truth; and thus they are at once 
more picturesque and more exact. 
Which do you suppose, is thie 
Great Newspaper or the Great 
Poet the more simple and more 


exact in the use of words? Good 
poetic language fits as close as 
possible to its thoughts; while 


ordinary language too often hangs 
loosely sagging and bagging, here 
gathered into a shapeless hump, 
there trailing on the ground, dis- 
guising and disgraci ing the thought 
of which it is the slovenly gar- 
ment. 

The Spirit of Poetry itself it was, 
which, at an earlier stage of lan- 
guage, fitted words to things, and 
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ever it requires the word and phrase 
not merely to approach but to get 
as near as possible to the thought. 
Many or most of the finest forms of 
language we owe, as we shall find 
if we trace them up, to the Poets. 
The chief wealth of Prose is bor- 
rowed or adapted from the treasure- 
house of Poetry. Poetry has not 
only originated the best words and 
applications of words, but has 
taught Prose the general power of 
language, and given it the hint of 
invention. They who, loving high 
prose, disparage Poetry , are, if they 


knew it, a little ungrateful. I 
know a very great Prose-writer of 
our time, who is not always re- 


spectful to Poetry in the abstract, 
yet whose pages are bejewelled with 
costly phrases and sentences from 
the Poets. 

The youth enjoying his beloved 
poem, perusing and reperusing till 
every line becomes familiar as his 
own name, is unawares storing his 
memory with better forms of lan- 
guage than he could elsewhere find. 
Considered merely as a literary 
composition, a good Poem is in- 
comparably the most perfect of such 
things,—although Prose has a wider 
and more varied service. 

Dealing oftener with high and 
abstruse matters, good Poetry is 
always as clear as the nature of 
the “subject , and the nature of 
human speech will allow. If not, 
it so far falls short of what it 
might be, and of what Poetry is, at 
its best. At the same time let me 
remark, that good Poetry is not 
to be read lazily and loungingly, 
but with both eyes open, and all 
one’s wits about one. 

Now think of the diffusion of the 
English language over the face of 
the globe, and of the still mightier 
future that lies before it among the 
unborn millions of Australia and of 
the American Continent, and it will 
appear no light thing to uphold the 
purity and strength of the great 
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English Tongue and to confirm it 
by examples and models. When a 
language becomes corrupt, so also 
do thought and reason; the form of 
civilisation which it contains and 
expresses must deteriorate along 
with it. 

Even in this lively literary 
weather, so to speak, of our own 
day, when it snows novels, and 
hails essays, and blows newspaper- 
articles from all points of the com- 
pass at once, a good Poem still 
finds its readers, is oftener read, 
and better remembered than the 
other things. 

Repeat to me a sentence or two 
of that leader which you were so 
much pleased with, eighteen months 
ago, or say the day before yesterday. 
You can’t. It was not meant, you 
will say, to be remembered verbatim 
—it did its part, gave its message, 
had its influence. But (allowing 
this its value, even allowing the 
influence of the clever swiftly read 
newspaper article to have been 
always a good influence, never a 
bad, which would be allowing a 
great deal)—do you think it would 
be well that all writing should be of 
this hasty and ephemeral character? 
—nothing written with care, and 
with the highest care ? nothing that 
will be worth reading next month, 
or next year ? 

Can we not guess some of the 
probable effects on taste, and on 
judgment too ? 


To its Poets, the world on the 
whole is not unappreciating or un- 
grateful. The greatest names in 
Literature, among the greatest in 
all History, are the names of Poets. 
Over millions and generations of 
men they have an influence, not 
confined to one people or tongue. 
The higher the Poet’s genius, the 
more it belongs to all mankind ; 
and its effect is to unite them all in 
the feeling of a common humanity. 
Poetry, in its actual examples, is 
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differently conditioned and modified 
in different languages. The Poet is 
limited by his instrument, and some 
languages give more freedom and 
power in poetic expression than 
others: but we must not deviate 
into these tempting byways. 
Poetry, as we believe, preserves 
and purifies language, cultivates 
good taste, helps memory, fills the 
mind with fair images and high 
unselfish thoughts, wondrously in. 
creases our perception and enjoy- 
ment of natural beauty, relieves the 
pain of our usual lack or poverty 
of expression, shaping and bring- 
ing within compass multifarious 
thoughts and feelings, otherwise in- 
expressible. But the boon of boons, 
including all the rest, is the general 
enlargement, elevation, emanci- 
pation of the soul. Poetry univer- 
salises. In its last result it is never 
despondent, but inspired with the 
loftiest joy and courage. It begins 
in the glad sense of Universal 
Beauty, and when it bestows the 
same glad sense upon its hearers, 
its result is accomplished. Here 
and there you find a short poem, 
exceptional, expressing a despon- 
dent mood, but the best Poetry in 
its total effect is cheerful and en- 
couraging. Even when it treats of 
sorrow, of pain, of death, it is 
sympathetic but not despondent and 
gloomy. The very production of 
the exceptional sad poem, indicates 
a degree of victory over the sad- 
ness. The Iliad, treating much 
of war, wounds, and _ violent 
death, is animated and exhilarating 
throughout: of Dante’s great poem 
the first part is most redd, for its 
fierce picturesqueness and dreadful 
fascination, but the second is an 
ascending symphony of hope and 
faith, and the third part a hymn of 
heavenly rapture. Chaucer is cheer- 
ful as the green landscape after a 
spring shower; Spenser full of 
rich vivacity and bold adventure; 
Shakespeare’s book a multifarious 
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world of movement and interest; 
nothing did Goethe so much abhor, 
in life and in literature, as de- 
spondency, discouragement. 

The Poet, when he is most him- 
self, rises to a high and serene view. 
He will not exhibit grief, misery, 
horror, in isolated sharpness and 
for the mere sensational effect ; 
these must lose their harsh and 
painful prominence, and fall into 
place in a large and noble circle of 
ideas. The merely painful always 
marks as inferior the work in which 
it is found. Didactic poetry, and 
doctrinal poetry, are also inferior, 
so far as they are narrowed not 
merely by human but by particular 
limitations, concerned too much 
with certain people, opinions, cir- 
cumstances, with the temporary and 
accidental. In the pure mountain 
air which blows over the realm of 
true Poetry no mental epidemic 
can exist, or if it rises thither it 
melts away; fever of partisanship, 
itch of personality, ophthalmia of 
dogmatism, lie below with fog upon 
the marsh-lands. 


Yet the Poet escapes not the in- 
fluence of his time, usually it 
affects him far too much. He is 
sensitive, sympathetic, enters easily 
into the feelings and opinions 
of others, but does not so easily 
escape again. He is apt to fall 
into sudden timidity in the midst 
of his boldest enterprises, apt to 
yield to the pressure of the hour. 
Also his delicate senses persuade 
him to luxury and sloth. His 
experience of the stupidity and 
the selfishness which have pos- 
session of so many human beings 
goads him sometimes into one or 
another form of cynicism. He may 
sometimes write below his own 
dignity, and that of his Art. But, 
remember, if he puts any evil (here 
is not meant by evil, what this per- 
son or that person may object to, 
but contradiction of his own better 
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self, treason to humanity)—if he 
puts any wickedness into his poetry, 
it is so much the less Poetry. So far 
it suffers loss of value and of rank. 
The external facts, too, and in- 
cidents connected with composition 
and publication, are often ugly, 
nauseous and warping. 

The ideal, the typical Poet has 
all but superhuman power of vision 
and of speech. But in the actual, 
every Poet is very limited and im- 
perfect. Even the greatest Poets 
are faulty, full of faults and short- 
comings. Each, limited already in 
his genius, is also limited from 
without, and does not do even as 
well as he might. On every side a 
dull and perverse world of persons 
and circumstances presses in upon 
his work. 

The fair Poem, a gift to many,— 
to the Poet himself is often but a 
poor shadow, a faint reminiscence 
of some glorious message. 

‘Could I revive within me 

Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 
That, with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard, should see them there ; 
And all would ery ‘ Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread ; 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise.’ 


Never yet has a Great Poem been 
really written—only hints and 
fragments. No one as yet has de- 
livered his message even as well as 
he might have done. The master- 
pieces of all Poetry are only such 
by comparison. 

I think—hope—might almost say 
believe, that the best poets are yet 
to come. Do we not hope for a 
better earth than has yet been? 
And we all hope for a better life 
elsewhere. Shall not that have its 
Poetry, think you, inexpressibly 
greater and finer than anything we 
an now conceive or dream of ?— 
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and when Man is more in unison 
with Heaven (beit here orelsewhere ) 
a fairer, fuller Poetry will surely 
arise: yet, with all its imperfec- 
tions, that which we already possess 
is a great gift. 


Of Poetry as written, Poetry as 
we have it, there are many de- 
grees and varieties. 

Every poem need not be great— 
but it must be genuine in its own 
kind, 

Every poem is the result of two 
co-operating forces: one, impulse, 
emotion, inspiration; the other, 
will, intention, conscious effort. Of 
true Poems, some have more of the 
one, and some of the other ; and so 
also of different parts of a Poem, 
one part is done chiefly from will, 
another part from impulse. The 
Poets, exceedingly various as they 
are, seem to me to be divisible 
mainly into two great classes, those 
whose work springs chiefly from the 
pure poetic impulse, and those 
whose work is chiefly produced by 
will and intention. 

Those whom I would place in the 
second named and lower class (let 
us call it class P.W., from poetic will) 
are able men who have been turned, 
by circumstances and choice, in 
proportions varying in the various 
instances, to express themselves 
through the medium of verse, and 
who on the whole successfully ac- 
complish their aim. Other men, of 
equal or greater total capacity, 
are quite ungifted for singing 
their thoughts; but these of whom 
we speak have more or less a share 
of the necessary gift; some true 
musical impulse moves in the midst 
of their general intellectual power ; 
each, along with his other’qualities, 
has enough of the metrical, the mu- 
sical, the poetic, to urge him or at 
least to enable him to write in verse, 
and this gives him his claim to be 
called a Poet ; though still, one will 
prove much more of a Poet than an- 
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other. Some poets there are who, 
in the economy of things, appear to 
be made for the wnpoetic listener,— 
since metrical language works 
more or less upon all men. In 
the Poets whom I would reckon in 
the other class (let us call it class 
P.I., from poetic impulse), the purely 
poetic impulse is the master quality, 
irrepressible and _ all-pervading; 
even as the born Painter has a con- 
stant delight in colour for its own 
sake, 

One might, I think, arrange the 
names of all Poets known to him 
(though in certain cases there 
might be question and difficulty) 
broadly into these two large classes. 
This done, it probably strikes us, 
that such a one standing in the 
P.W. class is on the whole greater 
than such another in the P.I.: but 
we also find that all the greatest 
Poets in the total list stand in the 
class marked P.I.; and that the 
precious qualities peculiar to Metri- 
cal Poetry come to us most abun- 
dantly from natures wherein also 
dwell the highest sensibility to 
beauty, the swiftest movement of 
thought, the most penetrative intel- 
lect. The imagery of these men is 
usually that of the true Imagina- 
tion, intuitive, dealing with essen- 
tial relations of things ; the imagery 
of those who would come into our 
second class is collected chiefly by 
the Fancy, in her sport, or for pa- 
rade. 

If we divide and classify further 
we arrange Poets into certain 
schools,—but at last we shall find, 
if we go on, that every considerable 
Poet is to be taken singly ; and the 
greater the Poet, the more distinctly 
individual he is. He views the 
world in his own way, and reports 
his experience in his own way ; his 
sincerity is his power. If he ‘car- 
ries a mirror’ it is not a common 
mirror,. but a magic mirror, made 
out of his individual quality. Yet, 
a high Poet is also a chief repre- 
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sentative of the human race; his 
work, while peculiar, is at the 
same time thoroughly sympathetic. 
The particulars which he conveys 
so strikingly are not mere particu- 
lars, they are also typical, and have 
a general application. May not the 
singularity of each Poet be taken 
as an indication of the importance, 
the kingship of every single Human 
Being ? Each has a whole world 
of his own, besides the world that 
is his in common with mankind. The 
Poet is peculiar, because largely 
receptive of life and nature at first 
hand, and bold and skilful enough 
to sing his own proper experiences ; 
he is universal by virtue of that 
unity which underlies all appear- 
ance, and which is everywhere 
reached by the penetrative mind. 
The peculiarity will be modified by 
circumstance and accident; the in- 
sight, the piercing veracity, is the 
gift given to all true Poets, and the 
secret of their strength. 


Let us glance back at the ground 
we have passed over. Poetry is the 
Art of Verbal Metrical Expression. 
it is the most comprehensive of the 
Arts. It furnishes the most ade- 
quate means of expressing certain 
thoughts and moods. The thought, 
the mood, must itself be emotional 
and creative—must be such as 
moves all the powers of expression 
to harmonious result. It is first the 
movement of the Poet’s inind that 
is musical: not saying ‘ musical ’ 
in any technical sense, but that his 
mind is moved and modulated into 
a beautiful orderliness: his emo- 
tions, his conceptions, when they 
seek and find the most fitting ex- 
pression, flow into harmonious 
speech. There is always some re- 
sistance in the medium; his song 
is not so free and perfect as he 
desires. He must often compromise, 
supply missing links, as best he 
can, by more conscious exertion ; 
VOL, LXXV.—NO, CCCCXLVIIL, 
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he stumbles, makes mistakes, falls 
short in many ways; but if his work 
on the whole is a genuine Poem, a 
boon to mankind, an addition to the 
world, the music of it first vibrated 
spiritually through the Poet’s being. 


Where lies the source of this in- 
fluence? It lies deep. In approach- 
ing this part of my subject, I would 
avoid anything like a rhetorical or 
rhapsodical tone. The idea to be 
conveyed is, I believe, not fanciful 
or fantastic, but of the deepest 
truth ;—so deep is it, and draws us 
into such awful precincts, that 
Poetry itself could alone furnish 
words in the least degree adequate, 
words at once clear and subtle; 
and even these at their best would 
fail and fall short. 

To those varied and wonderful 
manifestations of the Divinity, in 
the midst whereof we find ourselves 
placed, and of which we form a 
part, and a most important part, we 
give collectively, in default of a bet- 
ter term, the name of ‘ Nature.’ And 
all Nature is poetic—a countless 
multitude of poems, which Man 
translates as best he may into his 
own language. It is too great for 
any of us ; we can but report a line 
here and a verse there. The Man 
of Science is the critic and gram- 
marian of Nature’s Poems; the Poet 
the translator and interpreter. Nei- 
ther is let into the secret. The ab- 
solute essence remains inconceiv- 
able. Yet most astounding it is 
that little Man should possess the 
faculties of intellectual investigation 
and the powers of spiritual vision 
which are his; powers correlative 
to all that is external to him— 
other forms of One Eternal Truth. 

Nature is poetic: Nature (as we 
have ventured to express it) is a 
Poem, and every part of Nature. 
Art is not the same as Nature, has 
something less and something more, 
is an externised beauty imbued 
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with human elements, and is not 
the result of mere imitation of Na- 
ture: but that life, that Spirit, 
which shows itself through Nature, 
and which shows itself through 
Art, is one and the same. That 
which is the life of our pictures, 
our music, our verse-poetry,—there 
it is also in Nature. Beauty is 
everywhere, unnecessary, useless 
beauty, throughout earth, water, 
air, and the infinite of space ; and 
everywhere developed in metre, in 
balance, in rhythm, in sy mmetry ; ; 
the grand original Poiesis. Con- 
sider merely the growth of a plant : 
what the Indian conjuror pretends 
to do in five minutes is no less 
wonderful in the slower natural 
movement continued throughout 
weeks and months. The little seed 
sends up its stem like a slender 
fountain, shaking out the delicate 
foliage on every side, unfolding bud 
and flower, leaf for leaf, pet tal for 
petal, in due order and proportion, 
with symmetry and freedom grace- 
fully reconciled ; beauty is not 
alone of lily, rose, and palm-tree ; 
every way: side weed is a green poem. 
More wonderful still ‘the multi- 
form animal creation: Lion and 
Horse, Bird,Serpent, Fish, Butterfly, 
Earthworm, Animalcule, 
these, and every living thing, har- 
moniously organised, and fitted to 
its place ; and above these again 
our own orderly and rhythmic 
frame, with its powers and ener- 
gies. 

Then consider in this light the 
steps and incidents and progression 
of a human life, from appearance to 
evanishment. Every chief incident, 
every group of incidents, seen in 
the true connection and from the 
proper point of view, with right 
insight and right feeling, is poetic. 
I do not speak | of the life of a hero, 
but of an average common-place 
human being. Birth, Childhood, 
Youth, Maturity, Old Age, Death ;— 
a day, a month, a year, a life from 
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cradle to grave,—all together 
rounds itself, when seen from a 
little way off, into a consistent and 
symmetric form, which as a whole 
is permeated with beauty,—rounds 
itself into a Poem. 

Again, looking off from ourselves, 
we see every day, not unrelated to 
us, the landscape with all its va- 
riety combined and rounded and 
poetised within its horizon-circle. 
This we see with the natural eyes. 
And with the larger and no less 
truthful eyes of the imagination, we 
can see (standing upon the vantage- 
ground won by Science, and looking 
beyond and above Science) this 
Earth-Globe of ours, clad with the 
seasons, painted with day and night 
and many-coloured clouds, softly 
spinning round its regulated course. 
Who doubts of this, more than of 
the apple which he holds in his 
hand? What man has ever seen 
this? It isa Poem, seen only by 
the eyes of the imagination, but 
known also to be a scientific fact. 
Is there any External Universe (the 
old question)? We answer, Yes. 
How can we know anything of it ? 
In the last step, only by the Poetic 
Imagination. 

Looking higher still and far- 
ther, aided thereby, what find 
we? On every side, — bound- 
less, inconceivable, yet true and 
sure, as mere matter of fact as 
our own five fingers when we hold 
out our hand,—a Universe crowded 
with Earths and Suns. They move 
and mingle unceasingly, in a mighty 
dance, ‘Cycle on epicycle, orb on 
orb.’ Our utmost imagination, 
though entirely believing, throws 
hitherward a most faint and ineffec- 
tual glance. This great Universe 
is the Poem of Poems. The Maker 
of it is the Primal Poet. 

‘And higher still we may rise 
above this sphere, into the awful 
perception of Absolute Truth, when 
in the soul Religion and Poetry 
are one, and we recognise Con- 
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science and its laws as a beautiful 
reality and wonder excelling the 
Starry Heaven itself. 


The Plant, the Animal,the World, 
—poems, miracles, are these ; Man 
the greatest. He only, of all 
known Created Beings, has the gift 
of articulate speech, and of con- 
scious communion with the Divine 
Source,—this faculty, this commu- 
nion, cognate powers. So does he 
share in little the Creative Energy. 
He orbs his intelligent life into 
economic, into moral, into social, 
into religious order. His delight in 
the universal Beauty he projects 
into ordonnance of forms and colours 
and sounds; and for all the facul- 
ties of his mind, in due subordina- 
tion and perfect proportionality, he 
finds an expression, and the best 
expression, in the wider, freer, and 
more various element of Language, 
and so orbs that also into Poetry— 
what we agree to call ‘ Poetry’ par 
excellence. Divine is the impulse, 
nor are the means unworthy, since 
Language also (however we may 
trace its progress) originates from 
a spiritual, a celestial source. In 
Language, the Poetic Spirit seeks, 
finds and uses its own, that which 
it gave long before, and ever it 
strives after what is truest and 
most essential in Language. Rightly 
is Poetry esteemed miraculous, a 
gift from above. The impulse comes 
to all men, but only a few are so 
open and sensitive by genius, so 
unspoilt by circumstance, so un- 
clogged with trifles, unshackled by 
daily needs, as to vibrate with free 
and full responsive tone, and con- 
vey to others any hint of the 
heavenly message. Here and there 
by the bounty of Heaven, some 
true messenger, among many pre- 
tended messengers and many self- 
deceiving, speaks a word not in- 
adequately. In those good and 
happy moments of enlargement and 
power, when memory, hope, expe- 
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rience, faith, imagination, all the 
faculties, rise together into an emo- 
tional mood of love and joy, new, 
delicious, and creative,—a gifted 
Human Soul, recognising the pre- 
sence of eternal beauty, and im- 
pelled to communicate its delight, 
projects itself into the world of 
language, and there creates beauti- 
ful things. 

Happy I call him, whatsoever 
his visible fortune, to whom above 
the petty and distracting din of the 
passing day, it is given to hear the 
far-off movement of an Eternal 


Harmony. For one Poem that he 
writes, ten thousand unwritten 


poems are his. And if he have the 
gift and courage to report well 
some snatch or fragment, happy 
also are they whose ear and soul 
are open to his message. 

In youth, when the senses are 
fresh and the spirit is open, it is 
well to drink of this ambrosia. As 
people grow older, they are apt to 
grow more shrewd and decorous, 
not always more reverent, not in 
every way wiser. I can imagine 


that an Old Man may gladly find 
floating on winged words into his 


memory some early dream, some 
ideal hope or joy, some high thought, 
a Poet’s gift, and find it truer after 
all, more deep founded, than much 
that he deemed reality in life, but 
which was only fleeting appearance. 
Perhaps, though long latent, it has 
not been without its influence. 

But whether this or that indi- 
vidual, young or old, reads or never 
reads, remembers or does not re- 
member any Poetry in a given form 
of words, the Poets have not the 
less influenced and modified the 
world of men into which he and 
we have been born, the language 
that we speak, the society in which 
we live. 

If A. or B. cares nothing, thas 
never cared anything for Poetry, 
’tis his loss and his defect—the 
greater, the less he is conscious of 
002 
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it; let him at least avoid any 
bragging as to his apathy. He 
might as reasonably be proud of 
deafness or blindness. 

Poetry, like Humanity itself, ap- 
pears poor and absurd, or rich and 
profound, partly according to the 
mood in which we regard it, but 
mainly according to the wisdom we 
bring to its estimation. 
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The Spirit of Poetry is assuredly 
a divine presence and power. This 
particular manifestation of it, this 
Art of Metrical Language, is a fact 
and a force in the world ; its effects 
delightful, elevating, and enduring ; 
its source hiding beyond investi- 
gation, —in the Infinite Deep of 


Things. W.A. 
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\ ]HATEVER may be the ulti- 
/ mate judgment formed of 
Comte’s Philosophy, no one can 
doubt that it is destined to engage the 
best attention of several generations 
of thinkers. On this point at least 
friends and foes are pretty certain to 
beagreed. It is avast structure right 
in the path of human progress, and 
whether it shall prove, as its friends 
assert, 2 magnificent causeway along 
which future generations of man- 
kind may safely travel to yet un- 
known regions of truth and beauty ; 

or, as its foes think, a huge obstrac- 
tion which must laboriously be re- 
moved out of the way ; both equally 
must admit that, in either case, it 
will occupy the energies of the best 
minds for a good while to come. 
Whatever is to be done with it, it 
can no longer be ignored. It is not 
only here in our midst, but, from 
the nature of the case, it is every- 
where ; along every line in which 
specu- 
advance far enough, 


human thought can move, 
lators, if they 
are sure to meet with it, and must 
either come to terms with it or 


overthrow it. For it is not a 
theory or generalisation in some 
outlying province of investigation, 
but a philosophy which embraces 
all provinces. Now philosophies 
may be superseded. They are sel- 
dom or never refuted; in other 
words, they may be overturned 
by adherents from within; they 
do not capitulate to adversaries 
from without. A philosopher 
should look upon his ardent dis- 
ciples, if they are able as well as 
ardent, as probably his worst foes. 
Who most successfully opposed 
Plato? Aristotle, ‘the mind of 
his school.’ Who gave the severest 
blow to Cartesianism? Spinoza, 
the most illustrious of Cartesians. 
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Who brought Kant into disrepute ? 
His disciple Fichte. When, at long 
intervals in the history of the world, 
minds of sufficient force and com- 
pass arise which are capable of 
taking stock of the philosophic 
ideas of their epoch, of projecting 
a vast synthesis which approxi- 
mately covers the whole visible 
area of human thought, the intel- 
lectual dynasty thus established has 
generally an easy victory over the 
partial, ‘antiquated systems which 
it supplants. It is when its autho- 
rity is wide and supreme, when it 
undertakes to legislate en sitre 
for the infinitely complex pheno- 
mena which go to form human 
nature, that its danger and inse- 
curity really begin. Then it is 
that in some far distant and hitherto 
submissive satrapy a little cloud, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, sooner or 
later, is sure to gather, to grow 
larger and blacker with bodeful 
constancy, till it has at last over- 
shadowed the heavens. And when 
the storm is over the old empire 
has passed away. So it will be, as 
we are led to think, with the phi- 
losophy of Comte. The world will 
have to submit to it before it can 
discard it; to pass through it before 
it can effectively reject it. 

It is well known that in none of 
his speculations did Comte show 
the splendour of his genius so mag- 
nificently as in his conceptions of 
history. What Lavoisier was to 
chemistry, what Newton was to 
astronomy, that Comte was to the 
philosophy of history. Whatever 
modifications or additions may in 
the course of time be made with 
regard to his views, from them will 
always be traced the first luminous 
ray which lighted up the darkness 
and confusion of the past. The 
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philosophy of history, as the term 
was understood in the last genera- 
tion, had fallen into deserved dis- 
repute by reason of its pretentious 
shallowness, and hopeless insta- 
bility of conception and principle. 
It generally amounted to little more 
than going through the records of 
the past with a perpetual sneer on 
the lips, and a ceaseless self-con- 
gratulation on the wisdom of ‘ our 
enlightened age,’ as compared with 
the besotted ignorance of our 
wretched ancestors. 
thing passed away when the phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century 
itself became discredited, and then 
the dramatic and pictorial histo- 
rians—the Thierrys and Macaulays 
—came upon the scene. These 
quite rightly laid it down that it 
was desirable to understand the 
past before reasoning about it; 
that we had better see it clearly 
before explaining it philosophically ; 
that the great points were accuracy 
of detail and truth of colouring, 


and that if these were duly at- 


tended to, the philosophy of the 
subject might with some safety be 
left to take care of itself. That the 
dramatic historians did great ser- 
vice in their day, cannot be doubted. 
Their mistake lay in supposing that 
theory could be so early discarded 
that they themselves among others, 
were not replete with theory, such as 
it was. The two illustrious writers 
just named showed this in the most 
striking light. One wrote a his- 
tory full of ethnological theory, the 
other wrote one full of politico- 
Whig theory, and both are slowly 
passing away, in consequence, to 
the limbo of brilliant but untruth- 
ful pictures. Besides, it was felt 
that the dramatic historians were 
overdoing, and giving a little too 
much of a good thing. Life was 


too short to read the libraries of 


antique gossip, scandal, and in- 
trigue which they offered for our 
perusal. And this local and his- 
torical colouring, and this mas- 
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querade of history, what did it all 
lead to? It was doubtless pleasant 
enough, in the hands of a clever 
writer, to have vivid scenes repro- 
duced for one in which men in 
short cloaks, slouched hats, doublet 
and hose, were the picturesque 
actors; but it was clear that if 
these more or less elaborate studies 
in costume were all that history 
had to give us, many of the worst 
reproaches cast at it by its professed 
enemies were not unfounded. And 
amid all this sentimental partiality 
for the mere pageantry of the past, 
it would still recur to many minds 
to ask what was the meaning of it 
all? Whence arose the principles 
of change in the ever varied and 
marvellous scene disclosed to us 
looking down the vista of centu- 
ries? There we could see, not 
only men, but opinions and systems 
contending and prevailing. Why? 
The change was incessant ; growth 
here, decay there. To what end? 
Over all these questions, over all 
this confusion and uncertainty, 
Comte’s luminous conception of 
the three periods arose like the 
sun in his splendour, and the whole 
aspect of history is changed. The 
past lies behind us as a visibly con- 
nected organic whole, a vast drama 
of endless variety and numberless 
scenes, under all of which lies an 
essential unity of action and de- 
velopment. One of the most striking 
and important of these scenes Dr. 
Bridges has made the subject of the 
remarkable volume now before us— 
namely, the political and philosophic 
part played by France in the seven- 
teenth century. 

The two great figures which oc- 
cupy by far the greater portion of 
the author’s picture are, as the title 
implies, Richelieu and Colbert. But, 
although the work is a model of ful- 
ness and compactness, and the policy 
of these statesmen is illustrated 
with a rare grasp both of detail 
and general principle, Dr. Bridges 
has no scruple in casting free 
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glances, not only over contemporary 
history in other countries, but back- 
wards and forwards also up to the 
Roman Empire in one direction, and 
down to the French Revolution in 
the other—tossing groups of nations 
and periods about in a way which 
will be utterly bewildering to the 
whole race of Dryasdusts, but which 
we hold to be perfectly legitimate, 
and full of sobriety as well as truth. 
He throughout proceeds upon 
two assumptions. The first, that 
European history between the fifth 
and the eighteenth centuries is es- 
sentially one history, which will not 
bear division, either chronological 
or geographical, if we would study 
it with profit. The second is that, 
between the limits just mentioned, 
a religion and a polity, both with 
accidental modifications common to 
all Western and Southern Europe, 
arose, culminated, and gradually 
fell; that the combined “result of 
Christianity, Roman traditions and 
barbarian invasions, which we know 
by the names of Feudalism and 


Catholicism, had a period of growth 
and noble expansion, say up to the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, and 


that since that period they have 
had a lingering but inevitable 
decay; that this decay, equally 
with the previous growth, lay in 
the nature of things, and, while it 
might be varied, and here and there 
postponed, was not finally to be 
avoided. Thus the history of 
Europe, contemplated by the light 
of these two principles, especially 
of the last, in spite of its multiform 
complexity and change, is at once 
shot through with a thres ud of unity 
and intelligible sequence. <A clear 
idea is afforded, not only of the 
starting-point left behind, but of the 
goal as well to which human affairs 
are, and have been, constantly ten- 
ding. We learn to perceive that 
the changes and revolutions in 
Church and State have not been 
solely or chiefly the work of ma- 
lignant rebels bent on destroying 
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public order for their own selfish 
purposes, but the result of immense 
forces having their seat in the pro- 
foundest depths of human nature 
itself. We thus get a criterion by 
which the actions of men and the 
working of institutions may be 
judged with some degree of equity 
and reason. The sectarians who 
have hitherto for the most part 
monopolised history deal out their 
praise and blame either at random, 
as the fit takes them, or else on the 
easy assumption that their own 
party or clique, whatever it may be, 
was always in the right, and its 
adversaries always wrong. And 
thus the great men of the past are 
alternately fiends or angels, accor- 
ding to the politics or church of the 
writer who paints them. History 
so written becomes a mere vehicle 
for vituperation and party spleen. 
But what is it we mean when we 
assert, for instance, that Philip IL, 

on the one hand, was a rez ctionary 
king, and Henry [V. was a pro- 
gressive one on the other? It is 
clearly not a mere expression of 
personal predilection, but manifestly 
a fact, about which the partisans of 
neither can have any doubt. It is 
a fact that Philip did his utmost to 
stop the course which human affairs 
had taken in his time, and have con- 
tinued to take ever since. Itisa 
fact, on the contrary, that Henry 
did precisely the reverse, and pre- 
sciently prepared to welcome and 
assist the advent of the new order 
of things which he saw the future 
had surely in store. And so, with- 
out a tinge of partisanship, we may 
estimate the value and characters 
of the two men. The one was for 
the modern era, the other against 
it; the one worked, as Mr. Carlyle 
would say, in accordance with 
veracity and fact, as the issue sufli- 
ciently proves; the other devoted 
himself to a phantom of the past, 
which he vainly, fatuously, and 
cruelly strove to realise in the 
present. May we not, after such a 
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probation, call the one great and 
the other little ; the one ‘good and 
admirable, the other hateful and 
contemptible? In a word, have 
not we here got a very fair w ‘orking 
criterion by “which to estimate the 
characters of history ? 

Dr. Bridges has contented himself 
with indicating, in bare yet bold 
outline, the progress of the great 
social forces which, starting ‘from 
the thirteenth century, gradually 
undermined both Feudalism and 
Catholicism. Up to the date just 
named, both Feudalism and Catholi- 
cism had grown and expanded with 
unabated vigour and life. The 
spiritual supremacy of the Popes 
waxed ever stronger and stronger. 
Good men and clear-headed men 
alike felt that the Papal power was 
salutary, elevating—was friendly to 
their best and deepest interests— 
to be supported, and even fought 
for, if need were. Then slowly 
came a great change. In the 
Universities of England, France, 
and Italy, men of leisure and medi- 
tation were reflecting and com- 
paring. The Church frowned. She 
was ceasing to be a mother, and 
preparing for her future character 
of harsh step-dame. Whereupon 
men thought and compared only the 
more. The Church, it now ap- 
peared, was willing to be your 
friend only on conditions—harsh, 
tyrannical conditions; among others, 
that you ceased thinking, that you 
ceased caring for truth, unless it 
were her truth. She was your 
friend, not solely or chiefly because 
you were pure, devout, and aspiring ; 
unless, besides all this, you were 
prepared to take her word and 
authority for everything, and sup- 
press and eradicate your love of 
truth as an evil passion, as a lust of 
the flesh which would imperil your 
soul. That love of truth was clearly 
likely to imperil her supremacy 
became more and more evident; 


that it was devilish and damnable, 
Side by side with 


less and less so. 
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this spiritual revolution an analo- 
gous one was taking place in the 
secular world of feudalism. Feu- 
dalism, of which so much evil is 
often inconsiderately spoken, was 
once a very noble and beautiful 
thing, infinitely superior to the 
hard, glittering, social systems of 
Greece and Rome. The ideal of the 
knightly character—an ideal more 
than once approximately reached, as 
in the exquisitely lovely nature of 
St. Louis of France, or in the less 
known instance of Count Theobald 
of Champagne, the friend of St. 
Bernard—was an ideal far beyond 
the conception of the, haughty 
oligarchs and aristocrats of the 
ancient world, and to this day 
retains a perfume of grace and 
comeliness. But feudalism also was 
degenerating—was not only de- 
generating, but was being gradually 
superseded. The growth and wealth 
of the communes or free towns in 
France, but more especially in rich 
and thriving Flanders, was showing 
men that there was something 
better for them in the world to do 
than slaving and fighting for a 
feudal suzerain. At the battle of 


Courtrai, the sturdy burghers of 
Bruges and Ghent made it clear to 


the prancing nobles of France that 
townsmen and artisans could not 
only work better, but also fight 
better, than their aristocratic op- 
pressors. And this silent but 
ceaseless revolution in things secular 
and spiritual has been going on 
without interruption. The frag- 
ments of Catholicism, the fragments 
of feudalism which still exist here 
and there, are seen, by all who have 
eyes, to be gradually melting away 


with the progress of science and of 


industry. Whatever may be in 
store for us in the illimitable future, 
the abolition of aristocratic privilege 
and dogmatic orthodoxy is clearly 
the immediate goal to which we are 
tending. 

But assuming now as sufficiently 
proved that the advent of the mo- 
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dern era—the principles of ’89, 
as Dr. Bridges, following French 
writers, is pleased to call it—was 
certain and imevitable, it is still 
manifest that the outward form and 
circumstance of that advent was to 
some extent a matter of choice and 
forethought, a matter in which large 
and noble statesmanship might take 
a single part. The principles of ’89 
were sooner or later certain to 
triumph, they were in the past as 
the oak isin the acorn ; if the world 
went on, they were inevitable. But 
the mode of their triumph was 
evitable, was controllable. At the 
opening of the seventeenth century 
this point was undecided, lay in the 
remote future. Would the incipient 
decay of Catholicism and feudalism 
then in progress be wisely assisted, 
wisely directed, by statesmanship 
competent to the task, or would it 
be vainly yet disastrously delayed 
and impeded i ? Wouldthe successive 
steps leading to the destined end 
be taken slowly and deliberately one 
by one, or would they all be deferred 
to be taken at one terrific leap ? 
Would the change be gradual, 
peaceable ? would the excision of 
the old be slow yet constant, each 
month and year bringing its small 
instalment of substituted new, or 
would it all be reserved for one 
universal crash amid the shaking of 
nations ? In a word, was the Re- 
volution to come as we know it, or 
ina more mild and benignant form? 
These questions summon Richelieu, 
Mazarin, Colbert, and Louis XIV., 
the four chief characters in Dr. 
Bridges’s book, on the historic scene. 
And if we apply the principles above 
enunciated to the public policy of 
these prominent outa in European 
history, we arrive at this result— 
ng mely, that Richelien was a true 
precursor of the Revolution, of the 
peaceful Revolution, of the Revolu- 
tion as we do not know it, in that 
he aimed at and did much to ad- 
vance (1) religious toleration; (2) 
abolition of aristocratic power and 
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privilege; (3) peaceful industry ; 
(4) the unity and consolidation of 
¥rance as a nation. That Mazarin 
continued his foreign, and Colbert 
his domestic, policy while Louis 
XIV., in the larger portion of his 
reign, succeeded in undoing the 
work of all three, and thus stands 
before history as the remote but 
indubitable author of the Revolution 
as we do know it—the Revolution of 
September massacres, noyades, and 
guillotine. 

Into the very able and luminous 
dissertation in which Dr. Bridges 
propounds and illustrates his views, 
we have no intention to enter. It 
is too terse for compression, too 
round and harmonious to be ex- 
hibited by extract. We will con- 
tent ourselves with remarking that 
he appears, in our humble opinion, 
to be very largely endowed with 
the best and rarest qualities of a 
great historian. The exceptional 
elevation of his point of view; the 
sweep and comprehensiveness of his 
historical survey ; the breadth and 
calmness, not only of his style and 
language, but of his entire concep- 
tion and treatment; and, with one 
or two exceptions to be presently 
noticed, the magnanimous candour 
and impartiality of his judgments, 
cannot fail to win for him a high 
place in the opinions of those who 
love and reverence genuine history. 
He unites two very uncommon and 
opposite gifts—namely, great com- 
mand of cold philosophical deduc- 
tion and unimpassioned application 
of principles, with a keen interest 
in human character and emotion, 
and a most sensitive spontaneous 
sympathy with the good and the 
heroic wherever displayed. The 
reminiscence of a great name or of 
a noble action at once flushes his 
style with a deep glow of fervour 
and admiration; grandeur and de- 
votion of mind kindle instantly in 
him a responsive and appreciative 
enthusiasm. He has a genius for 
history. 
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And now we feel it incumbent on 
us to confess that there are certain 
portions of Dr. Bridges’s work 
which are pretty certain to excite 
opposition, not only from the un- 
candid adversaries of his master’s 
philosophy, but also from many who 
are anxious to do that philosophy, 
and Dr. Bridges also, all the justice 
they can. We take exception, in 
the first place, to his inordinate 
estimate of the greatness and origi- 
nality of Richelieu’s genius. In 
his third lecture he says:— 
‘Richelieu’s grasp of the situation 
was indeed far larger, if not more 
noble, than that of the Swedish 
hero. Gustavus was inspired, as 
Cromwell after him, by something 
of the enthusiasm of the Protestant 
crusader. Richelieu, Cardinal of 
the Roman Catholic Church, was 
devoted to the interest of neither 
sect. His policy was simply occi- 
dental. I use the word in its double 
sense of contrast. His policy was 
occidental as opposed on the one 
hand to a policy purely national, 


and as opposed also to a_ policy 
exclusively Catholic or Protestant.’ 
In this remark a cosmopolitan turn 
of mind is ascribed to Richelieu, 
which he was very far from pos- 
sessing. No French statesman ever 


lived who cared more for French 
glory, French interests, French 
prestige and importance. He said 
that the reverses of France ‘killed’ 
him, while her successes gave him 
life. Provided an officer or a sub- 
ordinate of his were a ‘bon Francais,’ 
a phrase the Cardinal often used, he 
cared but little what else he was. 
That his national pride and ambition 
were very far-sighted, and had 
nothing vulgar or Napoleonic about 
them, we readily acknowledge. But 
this, we take it, is not what Dr. 
Bridges means by occidental states- 
manship. Again, his Protestant 
alliances, and the European equi- 
librium which he laboured to bring 
about, are adduced as proofs of a 
wonderful sagacity and political 
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foresight. That Richelieu was sa- 
gacious no one will question, but 
where is the marvel that a great 
secular statesman should be chiefly 
actuated by secular motives in the 
choice of his alliances? Richelieu 
had powerful adversaries in Spain 
and Austria, and felt that without 
Protestant aid he had but an in- 
different prospect of getting the 
better of them. He accordingly 
co-operated with Gustavus and 
other Protestants. Dr. Bridges 
thinks this conduct shows a singu- 
lar emancipation from the prevalent 
religious narrowness of the age. 
But even such a poor creature as 
Francis I., a century previously, 
had been equal to a similar reach of 
liberal statesmanship. He promised 
to assist the Protestant princes who 
formed the league of Smalkalde, that 
he would do his best to ‘les secourir 
i son pouvoir sans rien épargner.’ 
And further, as regards the balance 
of power, which Richelieu beyond 
all question did much to promote, 
it is clear that the treaties and 
alliances which were so often made 
and broken between Charles V., 
Francis L., and Henry VIII. pro- 
ceeded upon a crude and rudimen- 
tary conception of such an equi- 
librium which could not fail to be 
expanded and completed as time 
wore on. The whole pith of the 
matter amounts to nothing more 
profound than this, that it is salu- 
tary and politic for the smaller and 
weaker members of the European 
system to unite against any one 
overgrown Power which might be 
ready to play the tyrant over the 
rest. It proceeds on a supposition, 
in fact, which is not altogether 
ignored or neglected in the relations 
and the playgrounds of ingenuous 
youth. 

But this point of difference with 
Dr. Bridges is quite of trivial im- 
portance compared with those which 
follow. We refer to his treatment 
and estimate of Constitutional Go- 
vernment, and the view he takes of 
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the historical position justly oc- 
cupied by Protestantism in the 
development of modern Europe. 
Against the former Dr. Bridges 
brings no regular charge, he does 
not state at any length the objec- 
tions to which he considers it open ; 
but he emits a succession of sneers 
surprising to no one who is ac- 
quainted with his master’s writings, 
but which we venture to think out 
of harmony with the tone of can- 
dour and dignity which distinguishes 
the rest of his book : 


The practical Government of France 
{he says] has been ,a strong centralised 
monarchy, administered by middle-class 
officials. The practical Government of 
England has been an equally strong local 
aristocracy, administered by aristocratic 
officials. Popular consent to taxation 
during the last three centuries has been the 
tule in neither, as in England assuredly it 
is not the rule now. And whether the 
Government be a united monarchy or a 
commercio-feudal aristocracy, whether the 
nillions be governed by the thousands or 
be governed by one, would seem to be to 
the millions, however it may seem to the 
thousands, a matter of but secondary im- 
portance. 


It is painful to find a writer of such 
rare elevation and moderation as 
Dr. Bridges condescending to so 
captious and prejudiced a style as 
this. That many points in French 
life and national organisation con- 
trast favourably with their analogues 
in England, no well informed per- 
son will hesitate for a moment to 
admit. But that, of all things, 
French bureaucracy and fiscal ar- 
rangements should be selected as 
topics on which to establish a com- 
parison very slightly, if at all, to 
our advantage, is what could hardly 
have been expected. Does Dr. 
Bridges really think that the 
chief difference between English 
and French officials is, that in the 
one country they are taken from 
the middle class—in the other, from 
the upper class? Does he really 
think an army of functionaries— 
reckoned by some to number up- 
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wards of 800,coo paid agents of the 
Government—does not constitute a 
heavy incubus on the country which 
supports it? That country is France. 
Does Dr. Bridges really think that, 
whatever may have been our finan- 
cial improvidence and shortcoming, 
we have had no more effective con- 
trol over our Budgets than the 
French have had over theirs ? Does 
he think that we should endure a 
growing deficit in time of peace with 
the equanimity which they at this 
moment display? Again, our author 
tells us that Richelieu did not sum- 
mon the States-General, and hints 
pretty broadly that, like a sensible 
man, he did not trouble himself to 
adopt any ‘form whatever of elective 
representation.’ It is easier to say 
that Richelieu did not do so than to 
show that it would not have been 
fortunate for him and for France 
had he been able or willing to adopt 
some form or other of elective re- 
presentation. On this point not only 
the facts, but the whole moral, of 
Dr. Bridges’s book may be adduced 
against him. What is his main 
thesis? Why this, that a peaceful 
revolution, a peaceful introduction 
into the modern era was possible 
for France had the wise policy of 
Richelieu, Mazarin, and Colbert 
been persisted in. But it appears 
that Louis XIV. was ‘fatally inferior’ 
to Richelieu, and that everything 
went wrong in consequence. Fatal 
inferiority in your despot, when you 
most of all need superiority, is just 
one of those fatal weaknesses to 
which absolute monarchy is pecu- 
liarly liable. But it is odd to see « 

thinker like Dr. Bridges sighing 
over ‘might have beens.’ However, 
it is competent to us to point to 
what has been and is, and to remark 
that, with all her aristocracy and 
landlordism, England just precisely 
succeeded in doing what France 
failed to do—to introduce the mo- 
dern era peacefully, without the 
universal holocaust of her traditions 
and political continuity to which 
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the country of Richelieu was ulti- 
mately driven. 

With regard to Protestantism and 
its historical position, we venture 
to think that Dr. Bridges is still 
more unjust. Both he and Comte 
seem to be deserted of their usual 
candour and impartiality when they 
speak of the Reformation and its 
results. Comte was fond of con- 
eratulating himself and France on 
her ‘having escaped the delusive 
and treacherous stage of Protes- 
tantism.’ Into the general question 
we cannot enter on this occasion. 
The pith of Dr. Bridges’s reasoning 
is that Protestantism stood in the 
way, not only of Richelieu and his 
schemes of centralisation, but also 
interfered with the political and 
spiritual emancipation of the French 
nation. The refractory and un- 
patriotic nobles were its great 
patrons, and it could only have pre- 
vailed in France at the cost of ‘ 
new impulse which would be given 
tofeudalism.’ Noweven Mr. Buckle, 
whom Dr. Bridges rather tamely 


follows in much that he says of 


the Reform movement, might have 
taught him better than this. It lies 
on the face of the history of those 
times that the nobles were desert- 
ing the Protestant cause with undis- 
guised alacrity throughout the first 
period of Louis XIIL.’s reign. The 
numerous conversions to the domi- 
nant religion sufficiently prove this. 
The Great Assembly which gathered 
at Rochelle, and which eventually 
gave Richelieu a useful pretext for 
demolishing that stronghold of Cal- 
vinism, was openly denounced aud 
neglected by the aristocratic mem- 
bers of the party. And when later, 
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in 1632, Henry of Montmorency 
raised his revolt in Languedoc, he 
found favour and support among 
Roman Catholic bishops, none 
among the Protestant clergy and 
laymen. Mazarin, who was in a 
good position to know, declared 
that he had no fault to find with the 
petit troupeau, the little flock of 
Protestants. It is clear that, to 
whatever dangers of a feudal re- 
action France might have been 
exposed in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, Protestantism 
contributed but little to them. 
Again, if it be true, as asserted by 
Dr. Bridges, that: by the triumph 
of Protestantism in France ‘the 
progress of French thought would 
have been hampered, and the great 
philosophic movement of the last 
century, culminating in the French 
Revolution, would have been se- 
riously retarded "—if the Reformed 
faith was really such an impediment 
in the pathway of all progress, po- 
litical and intellectual—how comes 
it to have been so wise in Richelieu 
to lend it the helping hand he so 
often did? Dr. Bridges holds it 
as one of its titles to admiration 
that politically he held the balance 
so evenly between the two faiths. 
But this was in effect to ‘hamper 
the progress of French thought,’ 
to ‘retard the great philosophic 
movement of the last century.’ One 
thing is clear, that if the reactionary 
powers of Spain and Austria wanted 
opposing—and no one is more con- 
vinced than Dr. Bridges that they 
did—then the historical value of 
Protestantism is amply vindicated, 
for without it most certainly they 
could not have been opposed. 
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\ ISS WHATELY has presented 
us with a memoir of her father, 
prepared with affectionate care. She 
does not, however, seek to hide from 
us all those peculiarities of temper 
which, besides the independence of 
his opinions, and the keenness with 
which he smote his opponents, 
helped, during at least a great por- 
tion of his life, to make the famous 
Archbishop of Dublin unpopular. 
He had neither the royal gift of 
personal minute observation and re- 
membrance, nor the courtier’s tact 
of concealing the impressions he 
received. He says of himself: 

I have no relish for ordinary chat, nor, 
consequently, for the company of a great 
part of the world, who have little to say 
that has anything but novelty to recom- 
mend it. It gives me no pleasure to be 
told who is dead and who married, and 
what wages my neighbour gives his ser- 
v ants, Then I am ignorant of the streets, 
and shops, and neighbouring villages of the 
town where I live. I very often know a 
man without being able to tell any more 
about his country, family, &c., than if he 
had dropped from the skies. if J 
had had no unele or aunt, I should pro- 
bably have been ignorant of my mother's 
maiden name. 


No wonder that a man thus cu- 
riously devoid of the instinct which 
is the oil of society, placed among 
men sensitive of small offence, and 
yet standing in a relation to them 
which is expected to be marked by 
& spirit of courteous perception and 
considerateness, should acquire a 
character for rudeness and strong 
disdain. Many men could not see 
his great honest heart for the rough- 
ness of the rind under which it lay ; 
yet no one was more acutely ob- 
servant, even in small things, than 
Richard Whately, when he was in- 
terested. He knew about spiders, 
birds, dogs. He was an advanced 
and skilful gardener. He was loved 
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by dumb animals: the cows in his 
paddock followed him to feed out 
of his hand. He was deeply affec- 
tionate and tender-hearted, while he 
was counted as harsh. He was 
minutely accurate and scrupulous, 
while he was charged with being 
rash and overbearing. His mind 
was bent on the large practical 
questions of his day, while petty 
observers judged him by their own 
quart measure. Had he possessed 
more small change of social con- 
verse to give them, they would 
probably have bowed under his 
graciousness, though incapable of 
apprehending his power. 

As it was, Whately, being really 
at variance with many of the pro- 
minent theologians of his time, 
added to all his minor offences in 
the eyes of minor men the suspicion 
of being intolerant and unsafe. They 
could not reach his point of view, 
and so came to their decision from 
the fact that he stood almost alone. 

Richard Whately was the late 
sprout of a thriving house, being 
born when the f family had long been 
supposed complete, and the ‘ nur- 
sery’ had ceased to exist. He was 
a weird and sickly child, with no 
appetite, except for arithmetic, and 
no care for the society of other 
children. In this last point the 
child was the father of the man, for 
though Whately had large views, 
he could hardly go out of himself 
towards men. The feeble health of 
his earliest years, however, passed 
away. He said of himself that the 
sensation of hunger came upon him 
as something new and strange when 
he was a boy of eleven or twelv e; 
but once come, it does not seem to 
have left him. He grew up into a 
tall, strong man, with a store of 
energy and freshness, which was 
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often exhibited in the ‘divine’ and 
‘bishop’ with results which many 
thought hardly consistent with the 
dignity of his office. 

While an infant, he displayed a 
remarkable power in arithmetic. 
This showed itself first when he 
was between five and six, and lasted 
for about three years. He says: 

One of the earliest things I can remember 
is the discovery of the difference between 
even and odd numbers, whose names I was 
highly delighted to be told. I soon got to 
do the most difficult sums, always in my 
head, for I knew nothing of figures beyond 
numeration, nor had I any names for the 
different processes I employed. . . . I did 
these sums much quicker than any one 
could upon paper, and I never remember 
committing the smallest error. 


This power left him when he was 
about nine years old, and though 
in later years the clearness of his 


explanations of the processes of 


arithmetic was always remarkable, 
he never distinguished himself as a 
mathematician. 

We have, in Miss Whately’s me- 
moir, several pictures of her father’s 
habits and appearance at various 
times in his life. The two volumes 
are headed with 
which the second will be acce pted at 
once as at the same time the most 
faithful and characteristic. The 
first is taken from a portrait in 
which the artist evidently endea- 
voured to give such an ideal ofa high 
church dignitary as was anyhow 
consistent with Archbishop W hate- 
ly’s appearance. In the second 
portrait, apparently taken from a 
photograph, we see the grim strength 
of the man, with a touch of his dry 
humour, but no longer trimmed and 


toned down to suit the robes of 


office. 
That these often sat upon him 
uneasily we have many hints : 


The Order of St. Patrick, when he was 
obliged to wear it, hung round his neck as 
a thing that was in his w way, and which he 
would “gl: idly, if he could, have taken into 
acorner. On his first visit to London, he 
presented himself at William IV,’s levée 


engravings, of 
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without it—not designedly, but simply 
because he had never thought of it. 


When he became Archbishop, he 
found the fussy routine of semi- 
official duties so oppressive, that he 
took a house at Redesdale, about 
five miles from Dublin, to which he 
always returned from the town 

‘with a holiday feeling, whatever 
work he might “have to do there in 
thinking or ‘writing.’ 

The eccentricity in dress and 
manner which gained him at Oxford 
the nickname of the ‘ White Bear,’ 
from his wearing a rough white 
coat, was necessarily tamed some- 
what down in later life. But he 
was obliged to escape from the staid 
atmosphere around an Archbishop 
of the Establishment by rough work 
of some kind. ‘He took delight,’ 
says Miss Whately, ‘in per forming 
the ordinar "y garden operations with 
his own hands, sometimes working 
hard at digging, lopping boughs, or 
felling trees.’ His gentler recrea- 
tions, too, shewed some of this effort 
to get out of arut. ‘ He delighted 


in experiments on the culture of 


plants and trees . . . and his com- 
binations of one plant with another 
on the same stem, by “ approach 
grafting,” made his grounds at 
Redesda ale a very chaos of whimsical 
curiosities.’ 

He loved the country, and, in 
the earlier part of his life at least, 
seldom kept to the footpath when 
he went out for a walk. From 
morning to night, at work or at 
play (if we may venture to use the 
word in speaking of an Archbishop), 
he left an impression on all who 
had to do, or who had not to do 
with him, that he was unlike his 
peers. 

We will not say that honesty, 
which was the conspicuous feature 
of his character, was not shared by 
many from whom he differed, and 
who took a leading part in his 
generation; but in Whately we 
have the example of a man vividly 
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original, scrupulously honest, of 
strong will, and excursive genius, 
who yet, w ith all his strength and 
keen sense, never had, and we will 
venture to say never could have, 
any permanent following as the 
founder of a school of thought. His 
genius was incisive rather than 
seminal ; ; e.g., it is said of him that 
‘the had a special aversion to any 
work which he could not look for- 
ward to completing ; and often said, 
if he were forced to undertake a 
lifelong diary, he should wish his 
life over.’ 

But we will take some extracts 
from his memoirs which we think 
best illustrate his character. He 
was very self-conscious, and this 
produced one of the most prominent 
characteristics which struck us in 
reading the book which professes to 
display his life. This self-conscious- 
ness sometimes made him painfully 
condescending. Witness a letter to 
his curate at Halesworth, to whom 
he wrote about commencing some 


evening parochial lectures : 


Nor, under any circumstances, is it a 
sort of thing I should think of absolutely 
demanding, because it is what cannot be 
worth doing at all if not done with hearty 
good will, A man may be hired like a 
labourer, or driven like a schoolboy, to take 
a written sermon into a pulpit, and read it 
with an audible voice. . . . [am sorry you 
should take me for such an arrogant cox- 
comb as to enter the desk and deliver a 
lecture without any previous preparation. 
I never was guilty of that, though the pre- 
paration was not always (as it was in 
general) made just before the lecture was 
given. I could think over what I had to 
say, sometimes two or three days before— 
and that often while I was digging or out 
shooting. 


What a queer mixture, of lofty 
principle and common-place illus- 
tration, what a donnish and yet un- 
dignified style is this! It is like a 
shy elephant explaining himself to 
an inferior animal. The same action 
of opposite feelings is shown re- 
peatedly in his letters. Take one 
to his intimate friend Mrs. Hill, 
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about his sending her copies of his 
works : 

The cost to me of such a gift to any one 
not likely to be a purchaser is next to 
nothing ; and, accordingly, Dr. West is 
allowed to give them away to such persons 
at his discretion, as from himself. But I 
do not, ordinarily, give copies as ‘from the 
author,’ for fear of giving offence to those 
omitted. The line that I draw is to give to 
those that have in some way assisted ; and 
your pretty book of selections brings you 
within the category of having done some- 
thing. 


This is terribly kind. We have 
noticed several indications of the 
same ponderous condescension, in 
which shyness or self-consciousness 
becomes so prominent as to give pain, 
at least to the reader if not to the 
recipient of the Archbishop’s gene- 
rosity, whose estimate of him might 
be drawn, not from his manner on 
that particular occasion, but from 
experience of his genuine kindness. 
In referring to the book for traits 
of Whately’ s character, and thus 
exhibiting what the book contri- 
butes towards a just estimation of 
it, we prefer to take these uncom- 
fortable examples first. Thus we 
bear witness to its honesty, and 
clear the way for an estimate of his 
principles, opinions, wisdom, and 
influence, which we shall try to con- 
sider in turn. 

To no one was the Archbishop 
more desirous to be considerate than 
to Mr. Blanco White, who left his 
confidential post in the family on 
becoming a Socinian. But there is 
much which jars with a delicate 
sense of kind feeling in several of 
the Archbishop’s long letters to this 
gentleman, e.g. : 

I am sure you have no need to be re- 
minded how long we laboured to promote 
your ease and happiness—not so success- 
fully, indeed, as we could have wished, but 
as sedulously as if that had been the main 
object of our lives; and this not merely 
when we were repaid by the benefit and 
pleasure of your conversation, but with even 
redoubled diligence when your health and 
spirits were prostrated by illness. I am 
sure you can never deliberately suspect such 
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friends of any but the best and kindest 
intentions, whether the steps taken appear 
to you judicious or not. 


Perhaps a most characteristic 
illustration of Whately’s want of 
that delicacy of feeling which spoiled 
many of his acts and sayings may 
be found in one of his letters to 
Nassau Senior on secondary punish- 
ments. He writes: 

Pray suggest, in your report on paupers 
that any female receiving relief should 
have her hair cut off. It may seem trifling, 
but, he nuge, &e. First, a good head of 
hair will fetch from §s. to ros., which would 
perhaps be a fortnight’s maintenance. 
Secondly, indirectly the number who would 
exert themselves to save their hair is be- 
yond belief. 

We do not wonder that many 
sensitive spirits shrunk from one 
who could deliberately advise this 
treatment of paupers. 

Whately had not the least feeling 
for «esthetics : 

For the treasures of art, antiquity, curious 
old cities, and fine buildings, he had little 
or no taste When on the Continent, 
he turned with indifference, and almost 
ilistaste, from the m: arene: “ Ri iphael, 
Correggio, 

iedinedave was a dead le tter to hin. 

His energy was great: 

Though naturally one who shook oi sleep 
with difficulty, it was his college habit to 
arouse himself by the help of an alarum in 
his room, at five o'clock, summer and winter, 
light his own fire, and study for two hours 
or more ; then sally forth for an early walk, 
trom which. he returned in time to meet the 
band of late risers hurrying from their beds 
to the eight o'clock chapel. 

And this energy clung to him 
through life, though in the matter 
of early rising he changed his habits, 
and sat up late to work. 

No wonder the language of such 
a& man was often imperious : 

His talk was rather didactic than contro- 
versial, which naturally rendered his com- 
pany unpopular with some, while it gave 
him the mastery over other spirits of a 
different mould. 

An instance of this appears in his 
controversy with his dog ‘ Bishop.’ 
Whately was then a college don, 


[ April 


and was spending his Christmas 
holidays in the country : 

Out of doors he always carried his gun, 
and occasionally brought down abird. His 
chief sport was among the crows. . 
One morning he shot an usually plump one. 

‘ This,’ said he, ¢ will make a capital supper 
for Bishop.’ But when it was dressed, 
Bishop refused to touch it. Whately en- 
deavoured to coax him into an appetite for 
it, and from coaxing changed his tone to 
that of remonstrance and rebuke. All to no 
purpose. Itnow became a contest between 
the will of the master and that of the 
animal. Whately resolved to carry his 
point. 

But it took him till the third day, 
when he won, and the dog ate the 
crow. 

The eccentricity of Whately was 
so notorious that many things were 
fathered upon him which he did not 
deserve as they were notcharactevisti- 
cally odd. We have, however, several 
genuine records of his oddness in 
the book before us. He had a re- 
markable propensity to leave the 
path when he took a walk ; but this 
was not enough—he compelled his 
friends to follow him. On one oc- 
casion, when he was walking with 
some undergraduates, his pupils, in 
the country near Oxford, he, a 
college don, dragged one of them. a 
notorious fop, through a stream, by 
main force, because he had hee xd. 
lessly said he would go where his 
tutor went. ‘ You said you would 
follow me, and follow me you shall,’ 
said Whately, laying hands on the 
youth. Thus he gave a reason for 
his freak. 

Nor was his detiance of academical 
propriety exhibited in country walks 
alone. One of his friends writes : 

I left Oxford in 1819, and we rarely me' 
till he returned there as Principal of *. 
Alban’s Hall. There, from time to time, | 
used to visit him; and during those visits 
had frequently cause to regret how very 
much the influence he might | have exercised 
in the government of the University was 
lessened by his utter disregard of the 
customs and regulations of the } place. 

On many a summer's evening did I walk 
with him in ‘beaver,’ as it was called, in 
Christchurch meadows, where every one 
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was expected to appear in cap and gown, 
and where, to the horror of the ‘dons,’ a 
crowd would be collected round him, to 
witness the exploits of his dog ‘Sailor,’ a 
large spaniel whom he had taught to climb 
the high trees hanging over the Cherwell, 
from which he would often drop into the 
river below; and this curious exploit of his 
dog he continued to exhibit, in the face of 
sundry grave remonstrances., 

The dog referred to in this letter 
was the cause of one of those 
curiously apt coincidences of speech 
which have probably gained for 
some the credit of supernatural 
sagacity. On the morning in which 
Whately—then staying with Arnold 
at Rugby—had received the offer of 
the Archbishopric of Dublin, he 
took a visitor in the house to see 
‘Sailor’ climb. When the dog had 
got up the tree, he began to yell. 
‘What do you think of that?’ said 
Whately. Visitor: ‘I think that 
some, besides the dog, when they 
find themselves at the top of the 
tree, would give the world if they 
could get down again.’ Whately: 
‘Arnold has told you!’ Visitor: 
‘Has told me what?’ Whately: 
‘That I have been offered the Arch- 
bishopric of Dublin.’ 
the first the 
appointment. 

The principles of Whately were, 
we think, mistaken by many in his 
own day. His love of truth dis- 
played itself more in a desire to 
express his opinions fairly, and get 
immediately to the facts upon which 
a statement was based, than to 
welcome any fresh light which time 
might shed upon a question. He 
was intolerant of the supposition 
that he could not exhaust an in- 
quiry. He loved to settle every- 
thing. The thought of incomplete- 
ness was eminently repugnant to 
his mind. The estimate of his cha- 
racter given in a speech by the 
Bishop of Exeter in the House of 
Lords appears to us inconsistent 
with his real principles. ‘I never,’ 
said the Bishop, ‘knew a man more 
strenuous in the pursuit of truth— 
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But this was 
visitor heard of the 
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more fearless to whatever that pur- 
suit might lead him.’ In fact, how- 
ever, Whately’s opinions (which 
must be a fair test of the principles 
upon which he reached them), early 
thought out for himself, underwent 
little change or modification in any 
direction. When once he had got 
what he believed to be a common- 
sense view of a fact, he had small 
regard for any others. He refused 
to examine them. When large 
questions were brought before him 
in the course of his life, he was 
accustomed to remark, ‘I went 
through that when I was twelve ; 
such a system I thought out when I 
was thirteen or fourteen ;’ and so on. 

This is not the way of a man who 
is radically interested in the pursuit 
of truth. <A writer in the British 
Critic, 1842, judged him far more 
accurately than the Bishop of 
Exeter. He asks: 

Since his change to his present position, 
eleven years have passed over our heads— 
the most momentous, perhaps, in English 
history since the Reformation; what effect 
have the wants of these years had on this 
writer? How far have they enlarged the 
sphere of his mental vision? He has sent 
forth from Dublin the very same senti- 
ments, the same arguments, nay, the same 
quotations, whether from heathen authors 
or his friends’ writings, which had been 
heard from the University pulpit. 

Whately’s special principle was 
to be true in all that he did rather 
than to do anything in the pursuit 
of truth. When a statement, theory, 
or doctrine came under his eye, he 
brought down his logical cleaver 
upon it, but a succession of these 
operations never taught him to con- 
cern himself about any possible fur- 
ther handling of the matter. His 
main object was to decide and de- 
fine. The gradual progress towards 
a fuller though future sight of a 
fact did not trouble him. While he 
forgot the things which were behind 
in pinning down and dissecting a 
fact before him, he did not press 
forward unto those things which 
were before. He was true, true as 
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steel, but it was in doing the work 
and completing the process of 
thought immediately under his eye. 
He was not a man of progress so 
much as of positive sentence. He 
hated party feeling because it led to 
illogical one-sided views. But he 
was impatient of any delay in the 
process of arriving at a conclusion. 
He would have some conclusion of 
the whole matter. 

Again, as an indication of the 
principles which he used in forming 
a judgment in religious questions, 
he was content to abide by the 
literal interpretation of Scripture. 
That was his touchstone. ‘I am,’ 
he says in a letter to Pusey, ‘ready 
to stand corrected, I trust, when 
any of my views can be proved un- 
scriptural.’ So far from ever ventu- 
ring to question the Scriptures as, in 
themselves, final gauges of truth, 
his real anxiety was to learn what 
they said. It does not appear to 
have presented itself to his mind to 
apply any test to the truth of any 
statement of Scripture. When he 
was once satisfied that an opinion 
was scriptural he was satisfied as 
to its truth. He shut his eyes, or 


we should rather say, did not see 


any horizon beyond the author ity of 


the Bible. 
he was content. 


As long as it was Bible 
He had, moreover, 


small aptitude for or suspicion of 


any figurative parabolic meaning in 
Scripture, but stuck doggedly to 
what he believed to be its letter. 
We will make an extract from the 
book before us to exemplify what 
we mean. He is speaking of the 
falsehood of ey received 
maxims (vol. ii. p. 400): 


Another common error [he continued] is 
to suppose the sinfulness of man was oc- 
casioned by our first parents eating the 
apple. The apple may have increased that 
sinfulness, it may have awakened passions 
unknown to them before; but the sin was 
committed as soon as they had resolved to 
eat the apple, and a sinful diathesis, ,a 
tendency to sin, must have existed in them, 
or they would not have listened to the 
tempter. 
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The nature of the tree of life, too, has not 
been well explained. I suspect that the 
use of its fruit completely repaired the 
waste of the body, and that it imparted to 
the constitutions of our first parents a 
vigour which gradually wore out. The 
earlier generation of mankind inherited a 
life eleven or twelve times as long as ours. 
After the deluge, life gradually shortened, 
from 600 years, the time of Shem, to 438 
years, that of his son Arphaxad; 239 
years, that of Arphaxad’s great grandson, 
Peleg; 138 years, that of Peleg’s great 
grandson Nahor; and 175 years, that of 
Nahor’s grandson, Abraham Now, 
this is what might be expected to be the 
effect of a fuod that, as long as it was 
habitually eaten, gave immortality, and 
when it was discontinued, slowly lost its 
effect. 

Now we must not be led away by 
a consciousness of Whately’s high 
principle, keen logic, and firm ho- 
nesty, to lose sight of the radical 
narrowness of the ground upon 
which he based his views. His 
was wholly foreign, nay, alien, to 
the character of modern biblical 
criticism. And yet as his great 
aim in all his teaching was to mak 
people think for themselves, we 
must not wonder at his chickens 
when hatched taking to a new ele- 
ment, and leaving ‘him mourning 
over or wondering at their rashness. 
Newman, his friend, and sometime 
subordinate, left him and sailed 
away to Rome; Blanco White, im- 
pregnated with his daily talk, be- 
came a Socinian: this, how ever, Was 
not because Whately was Romanist 
or Socinian, but because he held 
that liberty of judgment and free- 
dom of expression were essential 
to the formation of a Christian 
character. Meanwhile he himself 
never dreamed of applying this I: 
berty otherwise than to the elucida- 
tion of Scripture. Logic was his 
life, but he did not, so it seems to 
us, appreciate the facility which 
logic gives in escaping from the 
infallibility of the letter of Scripture 
either towards Rome or towards 
Rationalism. Whately used the 
Bible as the immovable basis of the 
operations by which he arrived logi- 
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cally at his religious conclusions, 
and while it is true that he pro- 
tested vehemently against arguing 
from a text, and took rather what 
he believed to be the collated testi- 
mony of Holy Writ as his final 
appeal, yet when once he believed 
that a doctrine or fact was scrip- 
tural he was satisfied. 

It may easily be seen, therefore, 
that he had no sympathy with that 
school of critics which applies the 
touchstone of science to many of 
the statements contained in the 
Scriptures. In radical principle he 
did not differ from the large bulk 
of the Low Church clergy who were 
among his bitterest opponents. And, 
moreover, in regard to the ‘ High 
Church,’ especially the ‘Tractites,’ 
as W hately calls them, he exercised 
his logical faculties in clearing the 
ground upon which they 1 raised the 
theory of development. He made 
his own use of that ground, but 
they grew from the same soil, they 
built their fabric on the literal in- 
terpretation of Scripture. The 
claim of sacerdotal power in the 
ministry, and the mystical efficacy 
in the Holy Communion, are rested 
originally upon the literal interpre- 
tation of many chief sentences in 
the Bible. 

When, therefore, we examine the 
hook before us for Whately’s prin- 
ciples, and perhaps they are indi- 
cated more surely in free correspon- 
dence than in writings more cau- 
tiously composed, we seem to see a 
paradox running throughout his 
whole life and conversation. In 
theory, he advocated free exercise 
of judgment and full expression of 
opinion. He taught men to think 
and speak. But while his influence 
tended to set his disciples upon 
their own legs, which they used at 
their discretion, his were firmly 
planted on the broad letter of Scrip- 
ture. Logic was his process, but 
words were his tools. To him, 
‘idea’ was the feminine of ‘ idiot.’ 
He had small patience with those 
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whose wits he had sharpened, and 
in whose minds a logical action had 
been set up, when they made their 
bow to him and went on cutting 
their own way with the weapons 
with which he had supplied them. 

His principles, it may be plainly 
seen, might lead to that which is 
called infidelity. His use of them 
kept him on the ground from which 
both Romanist and Rationalist star- 
ted. We believe that this is one of 
the reasons why many people were 
puzzled to know what Whately 
would be at. Their consciousness 
of his notorious advocacy of the 
rights of private judgment was often 
not corrected by the observation 
that he scrupulously exercised this 
right in forming religious conclu- 
sious on scriptural bases alone. 
Thus he was at the same time 
‘dangerous’ in theory, but ortho- 
dox in practice ; and to this may be 
attributed the belief in his theo- 
logical eccentricity. He was not 
really eccentric in his views, but, 
rather, more devoted to the central 
stores of scriptural statement than 
the friends who left, and the enemies 
who abhorred him. 

He was a great man in his way, 
strong, patient, and true; he shed 
light upon whatever he touched, 
and gave sound reasons for what- 
ever he did, but there were whole 
clusters of thoughts which he either 
did not or would not touch, and 
which many much smaller men than 
himself are earnestly concerned in. 

We will now pass on to look at 
some of the opinions delivered by 
Whately on the questions of his day, 
some of which press importunately 
on all thinking men. ‘The ‘Irish 
difficulties’ are supposed to be 
chronic ; at least they are not cured. 
We may be sure that the keen eye 
of Whately fixed itself upon them, 
and it is far more than a matter of 
mere curiosity to know what the 
shrewdest practical thinker of his 
day determined upon as the only 
remedy for the chief grievances 
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which distracted, and still distract, 
the land of his official life. 

Whately wrote terrible long letters 

about the Lrish Church, and such a 
system of education as would satisfy 
men whose religious opinions are an- 
tagonistic. But we have here and 
there throughout his correspondence 
many short summaries of the policy 
which he approved Take the 
vase of the Imish Church first. He 
felt that it represented a feeling and 
force which many thoughtful men 
would be sorry to see disturbed. 
But he felt at the same time that 
the contrast between the position of 
the clergy of the Establishment and 
of the Romish Church was intole- 
rable. We will quote a few of his 
decisions. 

‘In fact,’ he says (vol. i. 347), 
‘IT have no hope whatever of per- 
manent peace till the Irish clergy 
are maintained by Government.’ 
And by the ‘Irish clergy’ he 
means—with an indirect admission 
that they represent the form of 
Christianity adopted by and suited 
to the Ireland of to- day—the Ro- 
mish priests. Again (vol. ii, 107), 
in accepting as a truism that Ire- 
land had the same right to good 
government as England, he says, 
‘Till the priests are paid, it cannot 
be said to be fully carried out.’ 
Again, in writing to Mr. Senior 
during the distress of 1847, he ex- 
claims, ‘ What an admirable oppor- 
tunity the present distress affords 
of paying the Irish priests!’ And 
yet he did not propose to effect this 
by transferring the payment from 
the Protestant clergy to them, for 


he adds: 


‘But I suppose —— and —— would do 
their best to prevent such a measure, except 
in the way of taking the funds from the 
Protestant establishment—a plan than 
which Satan himself could not devise a 
more effectual way of keeping up and 
exasperating religious animosities in this 
truly wretched country. Each successive 
Government seems ambitious to outstrip its 
predecessor in the career of folly. 


One of Whately’s strongest testi- 
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monies on this point was given in 
his old age, when seventy-five. Mr. 
Senior, from whose journal this wit- 
ness is quoted, is recommending the 
endowment of the priests, in a con- 
versation among the Archbishop, 
Dr. De Ricci, and himself. Says 
Dr. De Ricci, ‘ But they have re- 
fused an endowment.’ 

‘It was never offered to them,’ 
said the Archbishop. 

‘They were asked,’ says Dr. De 
Ricci, ‘ if they would take one, and 
they said no.’ 

‘Of course they did,’ said the 
Archbishop. ‘If I were to go into 
a ball-room and say, “ Let every 
young lady who wishes for a hus- 
band hold up her hand,”’ how many 
hands would be held up? Give 
them endowment; vest in com- 
missioners a portion of the national 
debt, to be apportioned among the 
parish priests; let each priest know 
the dividend to which he is entitled, 
and how he is to draw for it; and 
protect him in its enjoyment from 
the arbitrary tyranny of his bishop, 
and you will find him no more 
bound by his former refusal, than 
any one of the young ladies would 
feel that not holding up her hand 
had bound her to celibacy. To do 
this,’ he continued, ‘ would be not 
merely an act of policy, but of bare 
justice. It would be paying Roman 
Catholic priests with Roman Catho- 
lic money. The taxes are a portion 
of each man’s income, which the 
State takes from him in order to 
render to him certain services, which 
it can perform for him better than 
he can do for himself. Among these, 
one of the most important is the 
maintenance of religion and of re- 
ligious education. 
State does 
Catholics, 
them.’ 

Another great Irish offence was, 
in Whately’s eyes, the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy. He long thought that it 
ought to be abolished. He said 
(vol. ii. 237): 


This service the 
not render to the Roman 
and so far it defrauds 
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I feel it more strongly every day. No 
friend to the Union, no friend to good 
government, can wish to retain that office. 
Those who hear that tho Lord-Lieutenant 
is kept at work all day, and perhaps half 
the night [there were no developed Fenians 
then], infer that he must have much to do. 
I have served the office for months at a 
time. .. . The Lords Justices in the ab- 
sence of the Lord Lieutenant perform all 
the duties. They are not employed for three 
hours in a week. The Lord-Lieutenant’s 
days and nights are wasted on intrigue 
and party squabbles. . . . . The abolition 
of this phantom of independence is the first 
step towards the consolidation of the two 
cuuntries, 

Again (vol. ii. 363) : 

Here, in Ireland, with every change of 
ministry, we have a change of sovereign ; 
and the party opposed to the ministry for 
the time being is opposed to the Lord 
Lieutenant. .... 1 have known several 
Lord Lieutenants who worked hard, but 
they made almost all the business that they 
did. They were squirrels working in a 
cage. There is no use in sweeping a room 
if all the dust comes out of the broom. 


Whately had no faith in the 
pacification of Ireland by means of 
either of the parties which rend. it. 
He says: 

The English apply all they hear of the 
Irish national character to the Roman Ca- 
tholies, and imagine that Protestants—men 
of their own chureh—are much such men 
as themselves ; whereas, a Roman Catholic 
und an Orangeman (with, of course, indi- 
vidual exceptions) are much more like 
each other than either of them is to 
aun Englishman. The chief difference in 
respect of the present point, is implacability. 
The English are turbulent, violent, and 
unjust, when their passions are roused ; 
but they would not go on, year after year, 
and generation after generation, trampling 
on, insulting, and tormenting a fallen foe. 
Here parcere sudjectis is unknown. 

Thus he mistrusts the Orange- 
man, politically, as much as the 
Romanist. He continues: 

I say again that the permanent pacifi- 
cation of Ireland through the predominance 
of Orange spirit, must be by the entire ex- 
termination of at least all the adult males 
of the Roman Catholics, 

Adding— 


Take care this letter does not set your 


house on fire, as it would mine, if found 
mn it, 
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Whately’s remedy for Ireland 
was, in few words, fair play to both 
sides, involving the payment of the 
priests, mixed secular education, 
and a strong executive directed 
from England, the phantom of 
power in the Lord Lieutenant and 
his surroundings being swept away 
altogether. 

A word about his opinions on a 
few other points. He is supposed 
by many to be an Erastian, but this 
is what he says of Church and State 
(vol. i. 191): 

I mean the two kingdoms—one of the 
world, the other not of this world. I mean 
two societies, all the members of each of 
which may happen to be the very same, man 
for man, but which are not the less two so- 
cieties, distinct in their respective objects, 
and distinct in their means of attaining them, 

He distinguishes between the 
endowment of the Church and a 
State religion, inclining towards the 
former, and apparently objecting to 
the scheme of our Reformers : 

A national religion, in the sense of a 
State religion, is very intelligible and very 
easily realised; but it is quite inconsistent 
with liberty of conscience. . . . . And such 
a religion our Reformers designed to main- 
tain. But then they never dreamed of 
liberty of conscience, of not enforcing that 
which is part of the law of the land. But 
into this inconsistency their successors have 
fallen, by blending the two incompatible 
ideas of national religion and toleration. 

Then he quaintly adds : 

We are like the physician who first pre- 
seribed ice, and then directed that it should 
be warmed. 

Whately himself, whatever his 
abstract admiration of liberty of 
conscience, was by no means one 
who warmed his ice; witness his 
authoritative monition to the Irish 
clergy not to join the Evangelical 
Alliance. 

In this view of Whately’s opi- 
nions we see the same contrast be- 
tween what might have been ex- 
pected from his principles, and his 
practice, as we noticed in looking 
at his professed desire for truth, 
and then finding ourselves pulled 
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up by the fact that he never ven- 
tured to question the accuracy of 
any statement which could be 
proved to be scriptural. Through- 
out the book before us, we are con- 
tinually forced to the conclusion 
that he strove more to be true in 
what he did than to do anything 
in the pursuit of truth. He shrank 
from speculation ; of the dis- 
tinctions in the Divine essence, he 
says this spoculative doctrine ‘is 
better not to be dwelt on lest we be 
bewildered and misled.’ To him 
the doctrine of the Trinity was a 
practical one, i.e. it concerned only 
the manifestations of God to man. 
The spe culative doctrine he speaks 
of as ‘wholly incomprehensible,’ 
and such as had better be ‘ kept in 
the background.’ He drew back 
from any attempt to pursue and 
apprehend it. He did not court a 
fuller understanding of the matter. 
He let it be. He stuck to plain 
commands, ‘ St. John,’ he says, ‘i 
both the most instructive, and 
therefore the most dangerous of the 
sacred writers.” Here is Whately 
the theologian all over. He did 
not like the pursuit of speculative 
truth, and, therefore, strove to 
mould his and other people’s Chris- 
tianity into a simple intelligible 
system, rejecting the consideration 
of everything which would not 
admit a logical common-sense ex- 
planation. We must not wonder 
that his tools and the materials upon 
which he used them were some- 
times shrewdly strained. Thus, his 
manipulation of the faith was grati- 
fying to sharp minds, but w hen he 
applie d his system to great men, 
and had set up an action in them, 
Whately had the mortification of 
seeing that they would not stop 
where he thought they ought. 
Whately’s force was re ally centri- 
fugal, and while the lesser partic les 
were retained, the largest were 
thrown off. 

We must refer our readers to the 
book itself for many expressions of 


Ce. g. 
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Whately’s opinions on questions of 
permanent interest, and give a 
specimen or two of that style which 
is most characteristic of himself. 
He loved apophthegms, and they 
are scattered through the volume. 
They precisely suited that kind of 
genius which would bring a truth 
into a focus, rather than expand a 
rule into a principle. This way is, 
however, more entertaining than 
seminally instructive. It gives a 
choppy taste to much of W hately’ 8 
teaching, and seems to us some- 
times to sacrifice truth to neatness. 
E.g. (vol. i. p. 71), he is speaking of 
extempore preaching, and says: 

Why, if a mechanic were thinking (as 
we are too apt to do) of the opinion his 
apprentices would form of him as a speaker, 
he also would, I dare say, begin to feel 
nervous and modest, and would be content 
to read them a written discourse 
making, and the would 
made, 


on shoe- 
shoes never be 

Now this is not fair. If a me- 
chanic were obliged weekly to give 
a lecture on the principles and prac- 
tice of shoemaking, and the making 
of the shoes depended on that, they 
would frequently be unmade or ill- 
made. The shoemaker’s talk to his 
appr entices corresponds to the mi- 
nister’s personal intercourse with 
his people, not to his address from 
the pulpit. 

Again, 
inconsistent with himself. He is 
indignant (vol. i. p. 91) with those 
who desire a vote for their own 
benefit, and asks : 


Whately is occasionally 


Will any one have the effrontery to reply, 
‘Yes, but we do reap advantage from having 
votes, because we get attention paid to our 
own peculiar interests?’ This is pleading 
your own wrong. A man might as well 
petition against the erection of a lighthouse, 
on the ground that he made a profit of 
plundering wrecks. 


This is neat, but it does not fit in 
with what he says in the next page: 


I think that the property of the Church 
should be more effectually represented by 
members from each diocese in the House of 
Commons, elected by all holders and tenants 
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of glebe lands or other ecclesiastica! pro- 
perty. 

The reader of the book will, how- 
ever, find and enjoy many bits of 
wisdom, though there may lurk 
behind some of them a sense of one- 
sidedness. Whately greatly objected 
to teaching children to learn by rote 
what they did not understand. He 
said it was to make them ‘ swallow 
their food first and chew it after- 
wards.’ 

Here is another show of good 
sense : 

However reluctant we may be to take 
any decided step, we should remember that 
in such times as these to sit still is, in fact, 
to take one of the most decided steps of all: 
it is to put ourselves at the absolute dis- 
posal of those who are resolved xot to sit 
still. 

Again, on the freedom of a dis- 
senting minister : 

Instead of thirty-nine articles he has to 
subscribe to the judgment of perhaps ten 
times thirty-nine hearers, who are com- 
petent, not only to agree together to discard 
him, but each one of them to withhold, or 
diminish, or augment, his contribution, 
according as he thinks of the preacher. 


On a man bringing himself by the 
exercise of his private judgment to 
submit to a Church which denies it, 


he says it is to ‘take a voyage in 
search of a compass, because ‘he can- 
not sail without one.’ 

On the credit which a very silent 
man gets for wisdom : 

If you were to hear an ox uttera sensible 
remark, your astonishment would set it off, 
and it would seem not only prodigious, 
but prodigiously wise ; and, moreover, you 
would not know what he might say next, if 
the humour took him; you might guess that 
he knew all things, and if he would but 
speak more, might instruct the world. 


About legislative prohibition : 
That there ought to be a law to make men 
do this, and to prevent their doing that, is 


just what occurs to an intelligent and well 
disposed child of twelve years old, 


About influence: 


If there could be a book (on moral or 
religious subjects) which every one thought 
very convincing, this would be a sign that 
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it had convinced nobody The cheers 
come from those who were already con- 
rinced. 

On revivals : 

To me it appears that Christianity is a 
very quietand deliberate religion. It keeps 
the steam acting on the wheels, instead of 
noisily whizzing out at the safety valve. 

But surely a machine without 
safety valve would be an imperfect 
one. at least, in very 
many—of Whately’s apophthegms 
and wise sentences, there is some 
such escape as this. We are caught 
by its sharp sense, and then see a 
way by which to slip aside. 

We regret that there are not more 
examples of Whately’s genuine wit 
in the memoir before us. He was a 
prime humourist, and no fair esti- 
mate can be formed of him without 
a prominent sup ply of his peculiar 
humour. There is not much of this 
in Miss Whately’s book. We will 
not anticipate the entertainment of 
the reader by picking out such scat- 
tered plums as there are. Yet, with 
all his keen sense of satire, it is 
curious to notice that Whately did 
not appreciate Thackeray in the 
least, and was, of course, too honest 
not to say so: 

If you were to serve up a dinner with top 
dish a roasted fox, stuffed with tobacco and 
basted with train oil, and at bottom an ol 
ram goat, dressed with the hair on, and 
seasoned with assafeetida, the side dishes 
being plain boiled rice, this would give an 
idea of what his fictions are to my taste. 

Every now and then the bois- 
terous humour and strong language 
of Whately shows through a crevice, 
but it is ‘immediately covered up. 
He hated decorum, and yet he is 
presented to us w ith the dress of his 
order arranged upon him as deco- 
rously as possible. Perhaps we 
could not expect, or indeed desire, 
otherwise from a daughter; but 
then, we do not see Whately. His 
books are before the world; his 
work—incessant, laborious, honest 
—was done in the full daylight. 
What we wanted in this memoir 
was an unsparing selection of cha- 
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racteristic anecdotes, and that free 
picture of a man’s mind which ap- 
pears in familiar correspondence. 
But the materials at the author’s 
disposal have, we think, been too 
carefully used. It could not, we 
suppose, have been helped. Miss 
Whately has been very painstaking, 
but, if we may venture to say so, no 
child —certainly no daughter 
could, without stepping out of the 
closely loving circle of her life, have 
drawn Whately as he would have 
appeared in a picture from the hand 
of a large-hearted, genial friend, who 
was not a relative of the Arch- 
bishop’s, and yet loved the rough- 
ness of the giant. 

For he was a giant in a silk apron. 
He swam lustily against the stream, 
and made way. He walked up a 
sandy hill, and rose. He met with 
many failures, as all great men must; 
and it is very touching to read of 
his withdrawal from the Education 
Board, and to know that his stre- 
nuous efforts to promote a secular 
education which should yet contain 
an element of true Catholic religious 
teaching, have comparatively failed. 
But he has left us lines on which to 
work in this matter. 

His influence in his own day was 
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the less appreciated because he 
founded no school; but it was a 
genuine influence. He was a grind- 
stone of the purest grit. He ground 
up every mind he came 
linging aside, it may have been 
with a contemptuous gesture, any 
which proved incapable of taking 
an edge. The sparks which flew 
from his wheel attracted more atten- 
tion than the effect he produced 
upon the material in his hand ; for 
the men he worked upon not unfre- 
quently seemed to separate them- 
selves wholly from him after a while. 
Yet they owed much of the force 
and edge of their power to the 
great man who had taught them to 
think for themselves. And though 
his daughter could hardly, in the 
nature of things, exhibit her father’s 
character and conversation with that 
masculineappreciation of its strength 
which it deserved, yet we have to 
thank Miss Whately for a memoir 
which no one can read without much 
fresh interest in the man who is its 
subject, and a tribute of regard to 
her whose words show the tender- 
ness of affection which he showed 
and called forth in those who knew 
him in the closest relationships of 


life. 


across, 





